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PREFACE 


The city of Tripoli as it stands today on the northern coast of Lebanon is 
essentially a Mamluk creation. It consists of two distinct parts, the small 
harbor, or minah, and the city proper, or madinah, separated by orchards 
planted where the ancient and medieval Tripoli once stood (fig. 1). The 
madinah was built inland at the foot of Mount Peregrinus (today’s Aba 
Samra) along both banks of the Qadisha River, known locally as Abt 
“Ali. 

Of this Mamluk city some thirty monuments remain. They display a 
wide range of both secular and religious buildings and provide a fairly 
good idea of what the city must have been like when the Mamluks built 
it in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Although the Mamluks both 
constructed and repaired numerous buildings in already existing Muslim 
cities like Cairo, Damascus, Aleppo, and Jerusalem, only in Tripoli did 
they create a city entirely their own. Tripoli therefore provides a coherent 
corpus of Mamluk architecture, for a sufficient number of monuments are 
still standing to show when, how, in what style, and often by whom a 
structure was built. The buildings include the whole range of religious, 
civil, and military architecture, but this study is restricted to the extant 
examples of the first two — the mosques and madrasahs, hammams, and 
khans. The Citadel and the defense towers on the shore remain outside 
its scope. 


The city has been the subject of several fairly recent studies by the 
Arab historians Salem (1967), al-Zayn (1969), and Tadmuri (1974), and 
the inscriptions on the monuments were earlier recorded, studied, and 
published by Sobernheim (1909). In 1953 the Unesco Foundation sur- 
veyed the monuments and prepared a plan for the city’s redevelopment, 
with guidelines for the preservation of the old town. It was also this 
Unesco group that assigned the identifying numbers to the individual 
buildings that now appear on the entrances of the buildings themselves ; 
they are in every case noted in the catalog entries in this volume under 
the heading Location at the top of each entry. The numbers have no 
bearing on the importance of the structure or on its relative chronology. 


In spite of all these various surveys the buildings have never been 
thoroughly and systematically studied as works of architecture from an 
art historical point of view. It is my aim here to fill that gap by bringing 
together all that is known about each Mamluk building that still remains 
in Tripoli and relating its architectural and decorative elements to 
medieval monuments elsewhere. While both primary and secondary 
material dealing with the Muslim world in general and the Fertile 
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Crescent in particular have been used to set the historical background 
and the recent histories of Tripoli can provide valuable information 
about the various buildings, it is the monuments themselves that have 
served as the major source material for this study. In the absence of a 
contemporary Mamluk description of Tripoli of the kind provided by al- 
Magqrizi for Cairo, Mujir al-Din for Jerusalem, or Ibn al-Shihnah for 
Aleppo, the archaeological evidence becomes all the more important. 


The plans and sections used for illustrations were executed under 
the supervision of the Department of Antiquities in Lebanon in the 1950s 
to a scale of 1:100. They are available for most buildings, but were not 
drawn systematically enough to cover all aspects of all monuments. The 
civil war in Lebanon has made access to Tripoli almost impossible since 
1975, so missing drawings for buildings or parts of buildings not pre- 
viously surveyed could not be supplied. 


For Arabic transliterations I have followed the standard system used 
by the Encyclopaedia of Islam, except for dh, k, and dj, which have been 
replaced by z, q, and j respectively. Ta’ marbtitah is represented by ah, 
not a. All common and frequently used words and proper names have 
been Latinized. 


This study is a revised version of my doctoral dissertation written 
for Harvard University in 1975. I would like to take this opportunity to 
thank Professor Oleg Grabar, my adviser, for his inspiration and 
guidance, and Professor David G. Mitten for the enthusiasm which he 
showed for Mamluk Tripoli and his encouragement in urging me to 
publish the work. 


Numerous individuals and institutions have been most helpful in 
my research. In Lebanon, I am especially indebted to Mr. Amine Bizri of 
the Department of Antiquities for giving me permission to use plans and 
elevations prepared under his supervision. At Oxford, I am most grateful 
to Dr. J.W. Allan of the Ashmolean Museum for use of the museum 
library and Creswell Photographic Archives. At Harvard, the staff of the 
Fine Arts Library have provided invaluable assistance at many stages, 
and I am happy to acknowledge my debt to them. In the final prepara- 
tion of the manuscript, the Institute of Islamic Studies at McGill Uni- 
versity and the Center for Middle Eastern Studies at Harvard have both 
sheltered me and allowed me to use their facilities. Mrs. Margaret 
Sevcenko of the Aga Khan Program alone knows how much this book 
owes to her many talents. 


H.S.L. 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 
June 1980 


CHAPTER ONE 


The City in History 


Tripoli was originally settled by the Phoenicians in the eighth century 
BC., but it remained little more than a village until, in 358 B.C, the 
Phoenician Federation, an alliance of autonomous city-states, made the 
settlement its administrative center and seat of government. The three 
separate walled quarters that had been built to house settlers from the 
three major cities of Tyre, Sidon, and Arwad then coalesced into one 
city. There the Phoenician Federation held its councils and met during 
times of crisis. The whole of Phoenicia was at the time a province of the 
Persian empire that had been founded by Cyrus in 550-530 BC., and it 
lived fairly contentedly under Persian rule for almost two centuries, until 
in 351 a revolt against the Persians started in the Sidonian quarter of 
Tripoli and soon spread over the entire Lebanese coast. When Alexander 
the Great marched into Phoenicia after having defeated the Persians, he 
was acclaimed as a savior, and Tripoli became an active ship-building 
center for his armies. ! 


The three cities, tri polis, that the Greeks took over are the source 
of the town’s name: Tarabulus in Arabic — or more commonly Tara- 
bulus al-Sham (Tripoli of Syria) to distinguish it from Tarabulus 
al-Gharb, or Tripoli of the West, in Libya* — Triple to the Crusaders, 
and Tripoli in the modern West. In the Hellenistic period, Phoenicia was 
first held by the Ptolemies of Egypt and later by the Seleucid kings of 


1 Hassan Sarkis, “Histoire de Tripoli,” Les Cahiers de I'Oronte, no. 10 (1971-72), 
pp 80-102; Philip Hitti, Lebanon in History (London, 1957), pp. 152-53; ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
Salem, Tarablus al-Sham fi al-Tarikh al-Islami (Alexandria, 1967), pp. 18-19; George Yanni, 
Tarikh Sirriyya (Beirut, 1881), p. 376; Dimitri Baramki, Phoenicia and the Phoenicians 
(Beirut, 1961), p. 84. 

2 Freyha argues that the original name of the city was Tar Bil (“mountain of the 
god Bil” in Phoenician), an argument strengthened by the presence of a village near Tripoli 
that is called Turbul, but otherwise lacking documentation. He suggests that Tar Bil 
became Tripolis when the Greeks settled there and Hellenized the name, but it seems more 
likely that the Greek name was descriptive from its origins. See Anis Freyha, Asmd’ al- 
Mudun wa al-Qura al-Lubnaniyyah (Beirut, 1956), p 207. 

3 In medieval literature one also encounters the version “‘Atrablus.” According to 
Abu al-Fida, the initial A was used for the Tripoli of the West, but not for the one in Syria 
(Aba al-Fida, Kitib Taqwim al-Buldan [Geographie d’Aboulfeda], ed. M. Reinaud and M. Le 
B. MacGuckin de Slane [Paris, 1840], pp. 252-53) But Shahab al-Din Yaqtt (Al-Mushtarik 
wad ‘in wal muftariq saq ‘in, ed. H.F. Wustenfeld [Géttingen, 1846], p. 25) regarded it as a 
correct rendering for both and accused al-Mutanabbi of breaking a rule of versification in 
one of his lines by dropping the A Mutanabbi’s verse goes: (»Lle of pa. Wc pai, 
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Antioch. Under the Seleucids practically all the Phoenician cities had 
become independent by the first century B.C and were permitted to mint 
their own coins. Tripoli gained this right in 112 BC., and several coins 
from that period remain (fig. 2). When Phoenicia with the rest of Syria 
became a Roman province in 64 BC., Tripoli, like Tyre and Sidon, was 
allowed considerable autonomy and governed a large territory. While it 
did not have the prestige that Beirut and Sidon enjoyed, its prosperity 
was sufficient to support the construction of some major buildings and 
numerous temples. Of the coins struck in Tripoli in Roman times many 
carry on their reverse the representation of a temple, such as the Temple 
of Zeus depicted in fig. 3. Moreover Tripoli must have been an important 
religious center, for some coins testify to the fact that it had a temple for 
the imperial cult, a privilege that no other Syrian city seemed to have 
shared.* 


Figure 1 Plan of Tripoli. 
After Sobernheim, Matériaux, p. 185 
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p. 95. 


Baramki, Phoenicia and the Phoenicians, p 91; Sarkis, “Histoire de Tripoli,” 
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In AD 450 Tripoli was almost totally destroyed in an earthquake, 
but by the seventh century it was again strong enough to resist Arab 
conquest. When Mu‘awiyah (610-80), the first Umayyad caliph, became 
governor of Syria, writes Ahmad ibn Yahya al-Baladhuri in 869, 


{he} dispatched Sufyan ibn Mujib to Tripoli [Atrablus]. In 14 [Ab 
635] Sufyan built at some distance from Tripoli a fort known as Hisn 
Sufyan, and besieged the city from the land, cutting off all sources 
of supply from its inhabitants. When the siege was intensified and 
the local population could no longer hold out, the people of Tripoli 
gathered in one of the three forts of the city and wrote to the emperor 
of the Rums [the Byzantines] asking him to come to their rescue or to 
send them ships by which to escape. He sent them numerous ships, 
on which they fled at night ...when Sufyan came to the siege the 
following day, he found the city empty, entered it, and sent word to 
Mu ‘awiyah about its conquest.° 


To populate the deserted town, Mu ‘awiyah is said to have sent a large 
community of Jews and a group of Persian settlers. In addition, says al- 
Baladhtri, he would each year send a large number of soldiers with a 
governor. The soldiers would return to Damascus when the harbor was 
closed for the winter, leaving the governor in Tripoli with a small gar- 
rison. This was how Tripoli was governed until ‘Abd al-Malik (685-705), 
the fifth caliph, agreed to allow a Byzantine from Constantinople to settle 
in Tripoli (685). Two years later, when the troops had left Tripoli for the 
winter this Byzantine killed the governor and some soldiers, and seized 
control. Tripoli was lost to the Arabs until 705, when ‘Abd al-Malik 
captured him and had him crucified.® 


The next Umayyad caliph, al-Walid (705-15), rebuilt and refortified 
Tripoli, and it once again became a calm, stable, and prosperous city ;’ 
by Abbasid times both travelers and chroniclers testified to its beauty 
and wealth. Under the year A.H. 278 (891) the geographer Ahmad ibn 
Abi Ya‘qiib al-Ya‘qibi mentions its wonderful harbor, which could 
shelter a thousand ships,® and by the mid-tenth century the Persian 
geographer Istakhri describes Tripoli as the harbor of Damascus and a 
town of great wealth, surrounded by such wonderfully fertile land that it 
supplied the town with bountiful crops as well as both palms and 
sugarcane, and where the people were neither as rough nor as frivolous 
as they were in Damascus. The fertility of the land and corresponding 
low cost of its produce were also remarked on by Ibn Hawgal, another 


5 Ahmad ibn Yahya al-Baladhiri, Futih al-buldin, ed. J J. de Goeje (1866; repr. 
Leiden, 1968), p. 127 

6 Tbid ; Ahmad ibn Abi Ya‘qitb al-Ya'qubi, Geography (text in Arabic), ed 
A W T Joynboll (Leiden, 1861), p 114; al-Baladhuri, Futih al-buldan, p 127. 
Ibn Kathir al-Dimashqi, Al-Bidiyah wal Nihayah, 14 vols (Cairo, n.d.), 13:313. 


8 Al-Ya'qubi, Geography, p. 114. 


traveler to the region; and in 985 al-Mugadassi found it a finer town than 
either Saida or Beirut.? 


Until 973 Tripoli was governed by Abbasid Damascus, but when 
the Fatimids of Egypt took over Syria, Tripoli was made administratively 
independent. '° In spite of the continuous threat of Byzantine attacks, the 
city seems to have continued to flourish under the Fatimids. In his diary, 
the Persian Nasir-i-Khusraw, who traveled through Syria and Palestine 
in 1047, recounts how the whole countryside 


is occupied by fields and gardens and trees where the sugarcane 
grows luxuriously, as likewise orange and citron trees, bananas and 
date palms... The town is so situated that it is protected on three 
sides by the sea and on the fourth by a wall with a ditch and an iron 
gate.... The city measures a thousand cubits to the side, its hostelries 
are four and five stories high, its private houses and bazaars are well 
built and so clean that one might take each to be a palace for its 
splendour Every kind of meat and fruit and eatable that I ever saw in 
all the land of Persia is to be had here, and a hundred degrees better 
in quality.... In the midst of the town is the great Friday Mosque, 
well kept and finely adorned and solidly constructed. '! 


He also records that the town had twenty thousand inhabitants, of whom 
the majority were Shi'ites, that it controlled many villages and lands, 
that it maintained the garrison of the sultan through the port charges 
paid by the many ships of the “Greeks” and the “Franks” and from 
Andalusia and the Maghrib that used its harbor, and that the sultan also 
had merchant ships of his own in Tripoli that carried cargo to Byzantium, 
Sicily, and the West. He finally notes that ‘there are in this place houses 
like ribats; only no one dwells therein on guard, and they call them 
mashhads .... There are no homes outside the city of Tripoli except two 
or three of these mashhads.” !? 


Tripoli remained under Fatimid rule until the death of the governor 
Mukhtar al-Dawlah ibn Bazzal in 1070; then the local qadi, Amin al- 
Dawlah ibn “Ammar (r. 1070-72), a strong and capable man, took over 
the city and declared it independent and himself its ruler. The city 
remained independent of the caliphs of Egypt and continued to be ruled 
by the Bana “Ammiéar qadis for forty years. Under the rule of Amin 
al-Dawlah it remained a rich and prosperous port, and a leading Shi‘ite 
city. It was also an important intellectual center, attracting scholars from 


° Guy Le Strange, Palestine under the Muslims (Beirut, 1965), p. 348; Ibn Hawgal, 
Kitab al-Masdlik wal-Mamialik, ed. M.J. de Goeje (Leiden, 1873), p. 116 

10 Moritz Sobernheim, Matériaux pour un Corpus Inscriptionum Arabicarum, pt 2, 
Syrie du Nord (Mémoires de I’Institut Francais d’Archéologie Orientale, 25 [1909}), p. 39. 

"| Nasir-i-Khusraw, Diary of a Journey through Syria and Palestine, trans. Guy Le 
Strange (London, 1893), pp 6-7. 

2 Tbid., p. 8. 
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Figure 2. Coin minted in Tripoli, second century BC 
American University of Beirut, Museum of Archaeology 


everywhere with its university (Dar al-‘Ilm), schools, and library, which 
was said to have boasted a hundred thousand volumes. '? Under Amin 
al-Dawlah, Tripoli reached the zenith of its intellectual life and its pros- 
perity.'4 On his death, his two nephews quarreled over the succession 
until one of them, Jalal al-Mulk, succeeded in banishing his brother and 
ruled for twenty-seven years (1072-99). He was followed in 1099 by Fakhr 
al-Mulk ibn ‘Ammar (r. 1099-1109), who withstood the attacks of the 
Crusaders until 1109, when they finally captured the city. 


THE CRUSADERS 


The first Crusade, called by Pope Urban II in 1095, seized Jerusalem. 
in 1099 and made it the center of the Kingdom of Jerusalem. Godfrey of 
Bouillon, its conqueror, made his brother Baldwin its king. The rest of 
the conquered territory was divided up as fiefs, with another Baldwin 
being given the county of Edessa; Raymond de Saint-Gilles, count of 
Toulouse, the county of Tripoli; and Bohemond, a Sicilian Norman, the 


13, Sobernheim, Matériaux, p 39; s.v. “Bana “Ammar” in Encyclopaedia of Islam, 2d 
ed 

4 Tbn al-Qalanisi, The Damascus Chronicle of the Crusaders, trans H A R Gibb 
(London, 1932), pp. 96-97. 
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principality of Antioch.'> The city of Tripoli itself, however, still re- 
mained in Muslim hands. To maintain a secure foothold and to isolate 
the town more effectively, Raymond built a fort on a nearby hill, called 
Mons Peregrinus by the Crusaders ; from his fort, later known as St. Gilles 
or Sanjil by the Arabs, he began his siege of the city in 1101. The siege 
lasted for nine years, and in the course of it the original encampment of 
St. Gilles gradually assumed the form of a built-up suburb. '6 


The first attack on Tripoli in 1101 was repulsed by the Muslim in- 
habitants with the assistance of troops from Homs; Raymond accepted 
tribute and moved to Tartus. A second attack in 1102 was also repulsed 
by Fakhr al-Mulk ibn “Ammar with the help of troops from Damascus. 
In 1104 Raymond convinced the commander of a Genoese fleet carrying 
merchants, soldiers, and pilgrims to Latakia to assist him in a blockade 
of Tripoli; in this way he could besiege it simultaneously from land and 
sea. The Band ‘Ammar bravely resisted, however, forcing the fleet into 
retreat and briefly taking possession of the Crusader’s fortress. Raymond 
renewed his attacks on Tripoli to force Ibn “Ammar to conclude a treaty 
and mounted an attack on the stronghold of Sanjil. He managed to set 
fire to it one night, but was himself mortally injured in the blaze and 
died of his burns a few days later (February 27, 1105). !7 


In his will Raymond designated his nephew William Jourdain of 
Cerdagne as his successor. William held on to the mountain and con- 
tinued to threaten Tripoli. The city’s situation deteriorated; the in- 
habitants were losing all hope, food was increasingly scarce. Many of the 
rich were obliged to sell their jewelry and “curious expensive vessels” '8 
for food, while Ibn “Ammar imposed heavy taxes on them to support 
the poor. To encourage his demoralized citizens Ibn ‘Ammar went to 
Baghdad in 1108 to seek the help of the Seljuq sultan. He was received 
like a king in both Damascus and Baghdad, but quarrels among his 
lieutenants led to a further deterioration of the situation in Tripoli and in 
his absence the population turned to Cairo for protection. That the Bana 
‘Ammar were independent of the Fatimid sultans of Egypt was tanta- 
mount to treason, but news of it was not to reach Ibn ‘Ammar until his 
return in 1110. In the meantime the Fatimids were only too willing to 


** For a general background, see Stephen A. Runciman, A History of the Crusades, 
3 vols, (Cambridge, 1951-54). 

‘6 In 1154, Idrisi writes about the fortress that was “built by the Frank Ibn Sanjil.” 
E Rey, Les colonies frangues de Syrie au XIl¢ et XIl° siécle (Paris, 1883), p. 372; in his 
history, Abii al-Fida talks of a fortress with a “ribat below it” (Aba al-Fida, Annales in 
Recueil des historiens des croisades: Historiens orientaux, 4 vols. (Paris, 1872~1906), 1:9 

17 Sobernheim, Matériaux, p 40; Abt al-Fida, Annales, 1:6, 9; Roger le Tourneau, 
Damas de 1075 a 1175: L'histoire de Damas d'Ibn al-Qalanisi (Damascus, 1952), p. 53. 

18 Sobernheim, Matériaux, p. 41; Ibn al-Athir, Kamel Altevarykh, in Recueil des histo- 
riens des croisades: Historiens orientaux, 1:236; Sobernheim, Matériaux, p. 41 
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send governors and troops to take over the city and avail themselves of 
whatever plunder they could lay their hands on. Sharaf al-Dawlah, the 
Fatimid envoy, made sure that the relatives and partisans of the Band 
‘Ammar were all shipped to Egypt under armed guard along with the 
treasures of Fakhr al-Mulk before settling into his new position as 
governor of Tripoli,!? but no substantial military reinforcements ap- 
peared. 


In the meantime, in 1109, a great fleet under the command of 
Bertrand, Raymond’s son, arrived on the Tripoli coast and took its 
position before the city, amply supplied with arms and other necessities. 
But William Jourdain, Raymond’s nephew, was still in command, and a 
fight broke out between the two leaders?° over the legal rights of each to 
Tripoli. King Baldwin I came from Jerusalem to settle the conflict be- 
tween the two contenders by giving Tripoli and Jubayl to Bertrand, and 
Tortose and ‘Arga to Jourdain. Once reconciled, the two joined forces to 
attack Tripoli from land and sea, while the city still waited in vain for 
Fatimid troops to arrive. After seven years of stubborn resistance, Tripoli 
finally fell to the Crusaders on July 12, 1109.7! 


Baldwin had guaranteed the people of Tripoli a safe exit from the 
city, but he did not have sufficient control over his troops to enforce his 
promise. As soon as the gates of the city had been opened, the pillage 
and massacre began; most of the women and the children were sold into 
slavery.*7 Under Raymond’s successors, however, Tripoli was quickly 
rebuilt and fortified and soon regained its commercial importance and 
prosperity. Churches, convents, and hospitals were constructed, and it 
was reestablished as a center for learning and for the sciences equal to 
Jerusalem and Antioch. By the thirteenth century it was again densely 
populated, and commerce and industry flourished. It boasted a large 
number of oil presses and four thousand silk looms, superb public 
buildings, and numerous palaces. ”3 


This twelfth-century city at first had a Provencal character, since 
it maintained close ties with the region whence its conquerors had come, 
but in time the counts of Toulouse lost interest in their faraway holdings 
and were no longer willing to contribute to the maintenance of a Chris- 
tian kingdom in the Holy Land. The county of Tripoli had to look 
elsewhere for its recruits, and the influence of the Italian cities and the 
north began to dominate. 


19 Sobernheim, Matériaux, pp 41-42; Ibn al-Athir, Kamel Altevarykh, p. 225. 
20 Ton al-Athir, Kamel Altevarykh, pp. 273-74. 

21 Le Tourneau, Damas de 1075 4 1175, p. 85. 

22 Sobernheim, Matériaux, p 43; Ibn al-Athir, Kamel Altevarykh, p. 274. 

23 Rey, Colonies franques, pp 181, 372-73 
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In the thirteenth century the country suffered numerous feudal 
revolts —- uprisings in 1205 and 1287 and internal disputes led finally to 
the formation of the commune of Tripoli, which represented the knights 
and the bourgeoisie in their complaints against the oppression of 
Antioch, its administrative capital. The unity which seems to have been 
maintained in Tripoli under Raymond’s successors dissolved in the 
thirteenth century, and internal rivalries and ambitions, accompanied by 
the growing power of the Italians and other maritime powers, and of the 
Knights Templar and Hospitaler, who enjoyed considerable independ- 
ence and the support of the papacy, all weakened the Latin kingdom. *4 


THE MAMLUKS 


The Muslims in the meantime made every effort to liberate Arab 
lands from Crusader control. The first major anti-Latin campaign was 
undertaken by ‘Imad al-Din Zangi, prince of Aleppo, who managed to 
free a few strongholds before his death in 1146. His son Nur al-Din 
(1146-74) gained control over Damascus and was thus able to form a 
unified Muslim front against the Crusaders. His rule over Egypt further 
strengthened his position and enabled him to undertake the liberation of 
Arab lands from Christian rule under the banner of the Holy War (jihad). 
He prepared the way for Salah al-Din (Saladin), the great enemy of the 
Crusaders, who in the last quarter of the twelfth century managed to 
regain considerable territory and to improve the position of the Muslims 
after his victory at Hittin in 1187, a battle at which the Latins suffered 
great loses. Aware that Tripoli’s fortifications were strong, Saladin did 
not attack the city directly, but concentrated his efforts on its environs. ?5 


After Saladin’s death his son al-Malik al-‘Adil (1. 1183-1218) at- 
tempted to liberate Tripoli with the help of ten thousand cavalry, who 
joined him from neighboring Muslim cities. He besieged the city with 
war machines ; his soldiers plundered and destroyed all the surrounding 
land and villages and cut the water supply to the city. The Latins suf- 
fered great loses and soon petitioned for peace by sending money and 
presents to the Muslims and releasing three hundred of their prisoners. 
A peace was signed in 1206. 76 


Al-Zahir Baybars (r. 1260-77), the Mamluk sultan of Egypt, formed 
a unified Syrian-Egyptian front to face an invasion by the Mongols, who 
had moved from the steppes of Central Asia, and under Hulagu, the 
grandson of Chingiz Khan, made devastating incursions into Iraq and 


24 Jean Richard, Le comté de Tripoli sous la dynastie toulousaine (1102-1187) (Biblio- 
théque Archéologique et Historique, 39), (Paris, 1945), pp 89-92 

$ Salem, Tarablus al-Sham, pp. 236-60. 

26 Ibn al-Athir, Kamel Altevarykh, 2:106. 
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Syria. A second objective was to free the Levant from the Latins.?” Bay- 
bars attacked Antioch successfully and moved against Tripoli in 1265, 
but the city put up strong resistance, and he had to satisfy himself with 
taking some neighboring fortresses.?* But when local Christians joined 
forces with the Latins and descended on him from the mountains of 
Lebanon, he had to give up the siege. ° In 1270 Baybars attacked the city 
again, and this time was able to take the Krac des Chevaliers, an impor- 
tant nearby fortress, and sign truces with local garrisons. Having cut 
Tripoli from all contact by land, he was ready to take the city, but this 
time his intentions were frustrated by the arrival of another Crusade 
from the West. The Muslims had to wait for the Mamluk Sultan al-Manstr 
Qala tin to regain Tripoli. 


Qala an (r. 1280-90) began by signing a truce with the Latins, so 
that his armies would be free to deal with the Mongols first. The truce 
was to run for a period of ten years, ten months, ten days, and ten hours, 
beginning on Saturday, July 5, 1281, but it was broken many times 
before the decade had ended.?° With the help of troops from Damascus, 
Qala’ tin took the fortress of al-Marqab in 1285 and Latakia in 1287. An 
opportunity to attack Tripoli came in October of the same year, when 
Bohemond VII died without heir and several contenders to the throne 
(including an Armenian princess, Sybil, and Bohemond’s sister Lucy) 
began a struggle over the succession. Bartholomew, the prince of Jubayl, 
finally won, but the legitimacy of his rule was challenged, and intrigue 
weakened the Latin position still further. The interference of the Genoese, 
who had trading ties with Tripoli, into its local politics produced the 
chaos Qala’ in needed,3! and the excuse for breaking the truce was 
provided by the Crusaders themselves: from Damascus the news reached 
Qala Gn in Cairo that the Latins of Tripoli had imprisoned a number of 
Muslim merchants. 3? 


Although Tripoli by now sheltered a fair number of Christians who 
had fled as erstwhile Crusader strongholds had fallen to the Muslims and 


27 Baybars did not forget that Bohemond had helped the Mongols against the 
Muslims. He was, in addition, the most formidable of the Frankish leaders because his 
reliable supply line from the West allowed him to keep up his attacks against the Muslims. 
Sa‘id “Ashir, Mist Fi ‘Asr Dawlat al-Mamailik al-Bahriyyah (Cairo, 1959), p. 51. 

28 Badr al-Din al- Ayni, Kitab “Aqd al-Zamin in Recueil des historiens des croisades; 
Historiens orientaux, 2:221. 

2% & J. King, The Knights Hospitallers in the Holy Land (London, 1931), pp 269-72. 

30 Salem, Tarablus al-Shim, pp 268-69, 283; Taqi al-Din Ahmad al-Magqrizi, Kitab 
al-Sulitk li Ma‘tifat al-Duwal wal Mulik, ed. N Ziadeh and S. ‘Ashar, 3 vols (Cairo, 1970), 
1, pt 3, pp 975-76 

31 “Umar ‘Abd al-Salam Tadmuti, Tarikh wa Athar Masajid wa Madaris Tarablus (Txi- 
poli, 1974), pp 15-18; Salem, Tarablus al-Sham, p. 187. 

32 [bn al-Furat, Tarikh Ibn al-Furat, ed C. Zurayk and N Izzedine, 9 vols. (Beirut, 
1939), 8:80 
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Figure 3. Coin minted in Tripoli, Ap 220-221 
Reverse: the representation of the Temple of Zeus. 
American University of Beirut, Museum of Archaeology. 


although ships from Cyprus and the Italian cities had provided aid, the 
city lacked the resources to oppose the Mamluk armies effectively. The 
“liberation” of Tripoli was reported by Ibn al-Furat and by al-Maqrizi, 
the Mamluk historian. >? On Thursday, the tenth day of Muharram (A H. 
688/A D. 1289), Sultan Qala’ tin set up camp outside Cairo and began his 
preparations. He sent letters to all the Muslim Syrian cities, asking them 
to ready themselves to join him in an attack on Tripoli. Then, leaving his 
son al-Ashraf Khalil as guardian of the Citadel and Amir Baydara as 
lieutenant and vizier, he went to Damascus, and then on to Tripoli, with 
a tremendous army.** On the twentieth day of Safar he began the 
siege, and the city fell on the seventh hour of Tuesday, the fourteenth of 
Rabi’ II 688 (26 April 1289) after thirty-four days. Victory had been won 
with the help of nineteen war machines set up against the walls and 
fifteen thousand men. 


8 Taqi al-Din Ahmad al-Magqztizi, Histoire des sultans mamlouks de l Egypte, ed. and 


trans M Quatremére, 2 vols. (Paris, 1862), 2:102~-3. 

*4 An army of 40,000 knights and 100,000 foot soldiers according to ‘“Ashur, Al- 
Ayyubiyyin wal-Mamalik fi Misr wal-Sham, p 259; King, Knights Hospitallers in the Holy 
Land, p. 288, gives 10,000 knights and 33,000 foot soldiers. 
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The city’s inhabitants fled to Nakhlah, a small island near the 
harbor, normally accessible only by boat. An especially low tide allowed 
the Muslim armies to cross over, however, and thus they trapped and 
captured the fleeing Latins. Many were massacred, and some twelve 
hundred were imprisoned in the sultan’s arsenal. Abt al-Fida, the Syrian 
geographer who witnessed the siege and liberation of Tripoli, writes that 
when he arrived at the island after the armies had pillaged and left, the 
ground was covered with so many corpses he could neither breathe 
nor walk. 5 


The Muslims responded to the fall of Tripoli with joyful celebra- 
tions, and its liberation was hailed at Friday prayers. Cities were 
decorated, festivities were organized, poets and writers commemorated 
the great occasion. Even the reaction of the West was unexpectedly 
cordial, with promises of renewed agreements and commercial ties. 
When Qala tn undertook to rebuild the city, he was advised to move it 
inland to erase all traces of its Christian past and to provide better pro- 
tection and defense against future attacks from the sea. The sultan or- 
dered the leveling of old Tripoli and the construction of a new Mamluk 
city, Tarabulus al-Mustajaddah, inland. *° 


THE MAMLUK CITY 


The building of the new city is reported by a number of chroniclers 
and travelers who visited or heard about it, but these accounts are apt to 
devote considerable attention to the site, the water supply, the trees, and 
the general prosperity of the area, and almost none to the details of the 
buildings, aside from remarking on their construction, their number, 
and their beauty. 


The new city, according to the geographer Dimashqi (1300), who 
repeatedly refers to Tarabulus al-Mustajaddah (‘Tripoli Renewed”), was 
built on a spur of the Lebanon mountain range inland from the old town, 
on the bank of the Qadisha River just above the point where it flows into 
the sea. This provided a site, partly level and partly on a mountainside, 
which had the advantages of proximity to both sea and countryside.*’ 
Ibn Battitah, who visited Tripoli in 1355, described it as ‘newly built 

. constructed to replace ancient Tripoli which was destroyed by al- 
Malik al-Zahir,’”’ 38 and in the fifteenth century Ibn al-Shihnah talks about 


35° Abii al-Fida, Annales, p. 9. 

36 Salem, Tarablus al-Sham, pp 294-95; Tadmuri, Tarikh wa Athar, pp. 26-27 

37 Dimashqi, “Nikhbat al-Dahr fi ‘Aja’ ib al-Barr wal-Balir,” Cosmographie, trans. 
M.A F. Mehren (Leipzig, 1923), p. 207 

38 Ibn Battutah, Voyages d‘Ibn Batoutah, trans. C. Defrémey and B R. Sanguinetti, 
4 vols. (Paris, 1853-58), 1:137-38 
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it as an independent city built to replace the ancient town after the 
Muslim conquest. Both al-Magqrizi (1442) and Ibn al-Furat (1405) mention 
the building of “another city” on the river at a distance from the now 
destroyed ancient town. *? 


The newly rebuilt city was on the site of Raymond’s garrison, in an 
area known as the Valley of the Churches,4° which had a reputation as a 
place of stagnant water and evil, insalubrious air. Writing in 1349, al- 
‘Umari*! says that “when the new city was first constructed, it was on an 
unhealthy spot, and life there was both difficult and unpleasant. But after 
a while, the marshes around it were drained, gardens were laid out, and 
flowers and trees planted, and the air became healthier.” 4 


Under the Mamluks Syria was organized into six mamlakahs, or 
kingdoms, of which Tripoli was one.*? It included the extreme northern 
parts of Lebanon, the coast to the north of Latakia, and the Nusyriyyah 
mountains. Tripoli was divided into six civic niyabahs, or districts, six 
military niyabahs, and six wilayahs, or provinces,*+ a system modeled 
after that of the sultanate in Egypt. Its central city must have grown 
quickly in importance and prestige, for it was considered a more de- 
sirable post than Hama; the only offices regarded as more prestigious 
were those of Aleppo and Safad.+5 


Descriptions of Tripoli in the fourteenth century**® often remark 
both on its rate of growth and on the speed with which that spacious city 
was constructed. Travelers mention its numerous mosques and madra- 
sahs, its beautiful markets and luxurious baths, and its construction of 
whitewashed stone, but what most impressed everyone who visited the 
new city was the water system — running water was supplied to every 


°° Abii al-Walid Ibn al-Shihnah, Kitab al-Durr al-Muntakhab fi Tarikh Mamlakat 
Halab, ed. Yousef Sarkis al-Dimashqi (Beirut, 1909), pp 262-63; Ibn al-Furat, Tarikh Ibn 
al-Furat, 8:81. 

40 Abi al-Fida, Kitab Taqwim al-Buldan, p. 10. 

“1 Quoted by Salem, Tariblus al-Sham, pp. 472-73, appendix 2. 

42 Al-‘Umari goes on to say that when its first governor, Usindamur al-Kurji, 
arrived in Tripoli in 1298, he could not stand the unhealthy air and asked a physician, 
Sulayman ibn Dawtd, what to do about it. The physician recommended increasing the 
number of camels and cattle in the vicinity, and when that was done, the air in fact im- 
proved Al-'Umari’s text was copied by Ahmad ibn “Al. al-Qalgashandi in his Subh al- 
A'sha fi Sina ‘at al-Insha, 14 vols. (Cairo, 1914-28), vol 4, Syria. Translated into French by 
Gaudefroy Demombynes in La Syrie a lV époque des Mamlouks (Paris, 1923), pp. 110-11 

“ Nicola A. Ziadeh, Urban Life in Syria under the Early Mamluks (Beirut, 1953), 
p 11 The othe: mamlakahs were Damascus, Aleppo, Hama, Safad, and al-Karak. 

“Ibid , p. 14, and al-Qalqashandi in Gaudefroy Demombynes, La Syrie a l'époque 
des Mamlouks, pp 118-24; for further details, see al-Zahiri, Kitab Zubdat Kashf al-Mamiilik, 
ed P Ravaisse (Paris, 1894), p 133 

4S Sobernheim, Matériaux, p 43 

46 See Ibn Fadl Allah al-'Umati, Masalik al-Absir fi Mamilik al-Amsir (Cairo, 1924), 
p. 472, who was copied by al-Qalgashandi, Ibn al-Shihnah, and others. 
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house. Scarcely a description of Tripoli survives that does not mention 
the water channels everywhere and the water piped from the neigh- 
boring hills that could reach the tops of houses several stories high. af 


The gardens and orchards of Tripoli irrigated by the waters of the 
Qadisha River are also repeatedly praised by medieval travelers. In 
Dimashqi’s words, “There is hardly a house in the town that does not 
have numerous trees [in its court], for the waters flow everywhere, 
coming down from the Lebanon mountains ... and in the gardens of 
Tripoli are all kinds of fruit as you would never find elsewhere, sugar- 
cane, sycamores, and sage in great abundance, along with colocassia.”’ 8 
In 1377 Ibn Battitah described it as traversed by water channels and full 
of gardens ;*° the German clergyman von Suchem, who traveled through 
the Holy Land between 1336 and 1341, speaks of ‘“a mount full of the 
most delightful trees, fruits, and vegetation that the heart of man can 
conceive,” 5 and in 1349 al-‘Umari lists the agricultural wealth of Tripoli 
as including a variety of fruits: bananas, walnuts, dates, grapes, and 
sugarcane. 5! 


Tripoli’s fertile soil was put to good commercial use by the Mam- 
luks. Presses extracted oil from the olives harvested from groves sur- 
rounding the city,5? and small factories made soap for export from the 
extracted oil? (a manufacture still carried on in Tripoli today). Sugar was 
extracted from the cane that Tripoli raised; sugar refining continued. 
uninterrupted from the first Arab occupation through the Crusader 
period to Mamluk times.*# Under the Mamluks Tripoli and Beirut in- 
troduced sugar to the West, and the trade continued well into the end of 
the fifteenth century, with Tripoli and Damascus supplying Europe with 
sugar in the form of loaf, powder, and candy.** Another industry for 
which Tripoli was known and which continued to prosper in Mamluk 
times was textiles; its silk was particularly sought after, especially velvet, 
which was made both for local consumption and for export.*® 


47 Tbn al-Shihnah, Kitab al-Durr, p. 263; Ibn Battitah, The Travels of Ibn Bat- 
fata, ed. H.A.R Gibb, 3 vols (Cambridge, 1958-61), 1:88; al-Zahiri, Kitab Zubdat Kashf 
al-Mamalik, p 48; al-‘Umani in Salem, Tarablus al-Sham, p. 472. 

48 Dimashqi, Cosmographie, p 207, also Guy Le Strange, Palestine under the Muslims 
(Beirut, 1965), p 351 

49 Ibn Battitah, Travels, 1:88 

50 Hitti, Lebanon in History, p. 337. 

51 Salem, Tarablus al-Sham, p. 373. 

52 The wagfiyyah of the Madrasah Khayriyyah Hasan consists of olive groves 

53 A decree on a side door to the Great Mosque abolishes taxes on oil and soap; in 
Ottoman times a khan was built for the soap trade. 

_ __** Continuous records of sugarcane harvests are provided by al-Istakhri (950) ; Nas- 
ir-i-Khusraw (1047), al-Idrisi (1154), and al-‘Umazri, (fourteenth century). 

55 W Hyed, Histoire du commerce du Levant au moyen age, 2 vols (Amsterdam, 
1967), 2:686; Hitti, Lebanon in History, p. 338. 

56 Salem, Tarablus al-Sham, p. 382. 
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Agriculture and small industry played an important role in the 
economy of Mamluk Tripoli, but commerce and trade remained the 
major source of income as it had been one of the major reasons for its 
reconstruction. Trade under the Mamluks expanded enormously, thanks 
to Tripoli’s location and trading facilities as well as the protection against 
abuses and piracy that was provided for merchants to encourage trade 
between East and West.5? Its role as the major trading port of Syria is 
confirmed in the sources. Ibn Battiitah talks about its curious suqs ;*8 al- 
‘Umari marvels at its trade, and mentions its port and the many ships at 
anchor there; al-Qalgqashandi praises its harbor;5? and Ibn al-Shihnah 
documents the many Western merchants who came to Tripoli to trade 
their goods for cotton and other merchandise that had been brought 
there from as far away as India.®° The city that sheltered all this activity 
was described by al-Zahiri in 1467 as “Syrian-Egyptian” in its beauty.°! 


After the Ottoman takeover of the Fertile Crescent in 1517, Tripoli 
remained a major commercial and trading center, but in the seventeenth 
century it began to lose ground, as fighting among the Ottoman pashas 
weakened the trading and commercial system and Tripoli gave way to 
Beirut as an administrative center. 


Today Tripoli remains prosperous. It is the second largest city in 
Lebanon after Beirut and still an important port. In 1955 a flood destroyed 
the river’s two embankments and swept away buildings along both 
banks in the process, including several Mamluk monuments. In the 
1970s the civil war may have caused further damage to the old city, but 
its extent is yet to be determined. 


57 ‘Ashur, Al-Ayyibiyyin wal Mamalik fi Misr wal Shim, p. 350. 

58 Ibn Battutah, Travels, 1:138. 

59 Al-‘Umati, cited in Salem, Tarablus al-Sham, p. 384; al-Qalqashandi, Subh al- 
A'sha fi Sina ‘at al-Insha, 4: 143. 

60 Tbn al-Shihnah, Kitab al-Durr, p. 264, 

6 Khalil al-Zahiri, Kitab Zubdat Kashf al-Mamialik, p 48. 


CHAPTER TWO 


Mosques 


Of the nine mosques built during the two centuries of Mamluk rule in 
Tripoli (Appendix A), at least seven were erected in the first hundred 
years. A mosque was the first building constructed in the new Muslim 
city, and it was followed by a succession of others which arose every ten 
or twenty years throughout the fourteenth century; construction then 
declined in the fifteenth century, as the population stabilized and ad- 
ditional places of prayer were no longer required. Six — the Great 
Mosque, and the mosques of al-‘Attar, Taynal, al-Uwaysi, al-Burtasi, and 
al-Tawbah — were congregational jami's where Friday prayers were 
held, and three — the mosques of ‘Abd al-Wahid, Arghtin Shah, and 
Tahhan — were quarter masjids for local use. 


The mosques were evenly spread throughout the city (Appendix B), 
except for the section on the right bank of the river, which did not 
develop sufficiently to require a mosque of its own. Their location was 
only in part determined by the people who endowed them. Al-Burtasi 
and al-Uwaysi chose virgin ground, but almost all the other mosques 
incorporated earlier structures, either by consciously transforming 
abandoned Christian buildings or by taking practical advantage of 
elements from them or from already standing Muslim structures. The 
Jami‘ al-" Attar and the Masjid ‘Abd al-Wahid were conscious and pious 
transformations of a church and a khan respectively; the Great Mosque 
used an already standing tower and gateway for its minaret and main 
entrance; Taynal’s mosque incorporated parts of a Carmelite church into 
its vestibule; the Jami al-Tahhan was built over existing shops; and the 
Mosque of Arghtin Shah was produced by enlarging a small zawiyah. 


The sponsors of these mosques reflected the sociopolitical structure 
of the time. Three had rulers for patrons: the Great Mosque was more or 
less an imperial mosque sponsored by the sultans in Cairo, and the 
mosques of Taynal and Arghtin Shah were founded by local governors. 
Three mosques are named after wealthy citizens — ‘Abd al-Wahid, 
al-Uwaysi, al-Burtasi — who endowed them, and two were built by 
merchants — the perfumer al- Attar and the miller al-Tahhan. Whoever 
had the money and wanted to endow a mosque in Tripoli could do so; 
there seems to be no distinction either in date of construction or in scale 
between those built by the powerful and those by rich merchants. 
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The ground plans of the mosques built in Tripoli turn up very few 
traditional types. The Great Mosque and the Jami al-Tawbah show the 
standard arrangements of courtyard surrounded by portico and of a deep 
qiblah hall for prayer, but the rest are less conventional. By the four- 
teenth century there was no longer a standard mosque plan, and a great 
variety of forms were used. The Mosque of Taynal, for instance, and 
the Mosque of al-Burtaési (which was first conceived as a madrasah) 
follow plans akin to those of covered Syrian madrasahs with three raised 
iwans around a central court. The mosques of al-‘Attar and “Abd al- 
Wahid, on the other hand, show peculiar arrangements arising from 
their somewhat different functions, and the mosques of al-Tahhan and 
Arghtin Shah have simply used a large space divided by the supports 
that bear the roof. 


THE GREAT MOSQUE 


Founded in A.D 1294 by al-Ashraf Khalil; completed in 1314 by al-Nasir 
Muhammad. Both were sons of Qala an. 


Location 


Left bank of the Qadisha River, in the area known as Nuriyyah, at the 
foot of the Citadel. Tripoli, Monument no. 2. 


ad 
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Figure 4. Great Mosque, main entrance, founding inscription on lintel. 


MOSQUES 17 


Figure 5. Great Mosque, eastern wall of courtyard, inscription testifying to the com- 
pletion of the mosque. 


Figure 6 Great Mosque, minaret. Figure 7. Great Mosque, main entrance. 
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History and Inscriptions 


The Great Mosque, the first monument built in the new, Mamluk, Tripoli, 
remains the largest and best known of the city’s mosques. Officially 
named the Jami’ al-Mansuri al-Kabir after al-Manstir Qala’tn, who 
liberated Tripoli from the Crusaders in 1289, it was erected by his two 
sons, al-Ashraf Khalil, who ordered its construction in 1294, and al- 
Nasir Muhammad, who had the arcade built around the courtyard in 
1314. Located on the site of what was once a Crusaders’ suburb at the 
foot of the Citadel, the mosque was often mistaken for a remodeled 
Christian church' by medieval travelers and modern historians alike. 
Two elements, the door and the minaret, probably do belong to an 
earlier, Christian structure and were incorporated into the mosque when 
it was built, but the building — its court, arcades, fountain, and prayer 
hall — is essentially a Muslim creation. 


The building has four inscriptions. Two record the date of the 
construction and the names of its founders. The first, set on the lintel of 
the main entrance to the mosque (fig. 4), consists of three lines of clearly 
written naskh. It reads as follows: ? 


Nyle tye pee Yt Urdu! G Yye Led ae LQ! 15m PLR pl pam dT yom gl AUT py 
pd el ce Wy Le UE eo Sa YI LL WI tency gland SB paadly wpa! 
DAE gala oy Ge tly Les AN dae spend LT GUL Ege Gee Gately! 
Ft haps! chet ge 56 SN Al sae IL al ahs go Le aU! 
St dine 69 el iy aie aL) bie Day petl So Igad lye Leg ELST EL cy yperiad 

+ Ootemy al sole aS bring petty 


In the name of God the Merciful, the Compassionate, our master the 
most powerful sultan, lord of Arab and Persian kings, conqueror of 
the frontiers and exterminator of the infidels, al-Malik al- Ashraf Salah 
al-Dunya wa’l-Din Khalil, the associate of the commander of the 
faithful, son of our master al-Sultan al-Malik al-Mansir Sayf al- 
Dunya wa I-Din Qala tin al-Salihi, may God perpetuate his reign, has 
ordered the construction of this sacred mosque [jami'], during the 
governorship of His High Excellency the great Amir al-‘Izzi ‘Izz al-Din 
Aybak al-Khazandar [the treasurer] al-Ashrafi al-Mansuri, governor 
of the sultanate in the conquered lands and protected shores, may 
God forgive him. In the year six hundred and ninety-three [A.D. 
1294]. Glory to God the One and Only. 


* Al-Nabulsi in 1700 records that “they say it was originally a church”; see ‘Abd- 
al-Ghani al-Nabulsi, Al-Tuhfah al-Nabulsiyyah fi al-Rihlah al-Tarabulsiyyah, ed. Herbert 
Busse (Beiruter Text und Studien 4) (Beirut, 1971), p. 72; Victor Guérin, La Terre Sainte, 
son histotie, ses sites, ses monuments, 2 vols. (Paris: Plon, 1882-84), 2:88, “l’église de 
St Jean transformée en mosquée par les conquérants musulmans”; Bruce Condé, Tripoli 
of Lebanon (Beirut, 1961), p. 29, “the Grand Mosque of Tripoli was a Crusader church ” 

2 Moritz Sobernheim, Matériaux pour un Corpus Inscriptionum Arabicarum, pt. 2, 
Syrie du Nord (Mémoires de I’Institut Francais d’Archéologie Orientale, 25 [Cairo, 1909]), 
pp. 49-50, Inscription nos. 20A and B, and plate 5. Inscription, with French translation, and 
explanation of the titles of al-Ashraf Khalil, p. 51. 
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Figure 8. Great Mosque, main entrance, facing courtyard. 


Following the inscription, in the left-hand corner, between the lintel and 
the arch, three additional short lines have been squeezed in. They read: 


pe al pee al ple Gghlas aU IT psi! Seal Latte Last Lie abe lye 
was alll bas oral! 


The humble servant of God Salim al-Sahyiini, son of Nasir al-Din the 
Persian, has supervised [or has undertaken] the construction of this 
blessed mosque [jami']. May God forgive him. 


The second inscription is set in the eastern wall of the arcade around the 
courtyard (fig. 5) and refers to the completion of the mosque. A plaque of 
white marble shaped like a trilobed arch on a horizontal band, it com- 
prises ten lines of naskh and reads as follows: 


om LAL pl OWN pgatly UL eT Ge UT te Lene jet best pal gem IF ALY pes 
bE JOLIE LAI! po sd LL) Und tL Ugo pled ge Lad! ALS & Bly! 
Rs gh Sle UT ale ag et tee Ge aly Le a pe pind jab 
IN eh eek Les | By pA SLY JE se pos pg nS greed D cgh Lad tate ptf 
ALE Tat agent T caegly ANE DLE Se gel pet deme Ey dadl HLT find BLEU ey Lau! 
an eee gle AUT iglcy Bh bey pe et Bie yet gb die g LAI! OSS teens 

epg SLATE um gt deed thes UI dH pd ae ay be Ygs 


3 Ibid , pp. 51-53, Inscription no. 21, with comments, pp. 54-55. 
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Figure 9. Great Mosque, plan. 
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In the name of God the Merciful, the Compassionate, only the one 
who believes in God and the Last Day shall inhabit God’s places of 
worship [Qur an 9 18]. Our master the sultan, the king, the victorious, 
the just, the learned, the warrior, the triumphant, Nasir al-Dunya 
wa l-Din Muhammad ibn Qala tn, may God perpetuate his reign, 
has ordered these riwaqs to complete the blessed mosque, during 
the governorship of His High Noble Excellency Kustay al-Nasisi, 
governor of the province of Tripoli, may God fortify his victories, 
under the supervision of His High Excellency Badr al-Din Muham- 
mad, son of Abi Bakr, inspector of flourishing diwans, may God 
lengthen his favor. It was completed in the months of the year seven 
hundred and fifteen [AD 1314-15], may God bless our lord Muham- 
mad. The humble servant of God Ahmad ibn Hasan al-Ba‘labaki the 
architect has supervised Jor undertaken] its construction. 4 


The first inscription tells us that the building of the Great Mosque was 
ordered by al-Ashraf Khalil, son of Qala’ tn, during the governorship of 
‘Izz al-Din Aybak al-Khazandar, his treasurer,* in 1294. From the 
second, we can conclude that it was completed and the arcades were 
ordered by al-Malik al-Nasir, son of Qala’ tn, during the governorship of 
Kustay al-Nasiri and under the supervision of Badr al-Din Muhammad, 
by the architect Ahmad al-Ba‘labaki. Work was completed in 1314-15. 


A third inscription is on a secondary mihrab to the left of the axial 
mihrab on the giblah side of the building. It has four lines of naskh 
recording that Usindamur ordered the marble revetment of the mihrab in 
1478: 6 


ae gt TE ge gt g bas QUI gl pia apa LSI ot Hom pe arp! 
BLA) goB Ltpny Lge LE gh pleas] aT jo) ang dT en Lead Bay pd LAI! 
OLED tae Spb ly BELG LS Cpgi edy EE Be aS Vey Spee i ph YT no Ll 


The humble slave of God, Usindamur al-Ashrafi, governor of the 
royal province of Tripoli, the well protected, has ordered the marble 
revetment of the blessed mihrab, may God fortify his victories, under 
the administration of our lord the judge of judges’ the Shafi‘ite, the 
Imam in the beginning of Rabi II of the year eight hundred and 
eighty-three [AD 1478] under the supervision of Inspector Muham- 
mad. 


4 The word muhandiss squeezed into the left corner of the inscription can mean 
either architect or engineer. It was added to Sobernheim’s reading by N. Elisséef and 
published by Jean Sauvaget, “Notes sur quelques inscriptions arabes de Baalbek et de 
Tripoli,” Bulletin du Musée de Beyrouth 7 (1944-45): 7-11, esp. p 10 For the use of the 
word muhandiss and its origin, see idem, La poste aux chevaux dans l’empire des Mamelouks 
(Paris: Librairie d’ Amérique et d’Onient, 1941), p. 66, n 269 

5 Not to be confused with ‘Izz al-Din Aybak al-Mawsili, who built the mausoleum 
and hammam named after him 

6 Sobemheim, Matériaux, p 57, Inscription 24, and pl 6. 

7 A curious case of a qadi, or judge, being referred to as “our lord” and ‘our 
master ” 
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Figure 10. Great Mosque, courtyard, remains of classical columns 


Great Mosque, courtyard. 


Figure 11. 
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The minbar has the fourth inscription, two lines in a clear naskh, which 
identify its donor as Amir Qaratay and give the date of its execution as 
1326. It reads as follows: § 
espe lsD at sue ce slg cghles Ul Jt pd) sett ah tall gut! Tam flick 5! 
pn Gh Sy ae UE Le ge UT UI ee Ge IS Ib Ge we pK AUT ated 
eg Uppity Aw Aw drat yd 


The humble slave of God, Qaratay, son of “Abdallah al-Nasiri, has 
ordered the construction of this blessed minbar, may God reward 
him. He has delegated this work to Bakthuwan, son of ‘Abdallah al- 
Shahabi, may God recognize his effort, in the month of zu al-Qa'dah 
of the year seven hundred and twenty-six [A D. 1326]. 


Amir Qaratay was twice governor of Tripoli, from 1316 to 1326 and from 
1332 to 1333. During his first term he endowed this beautiful minbar and 
also built the finest madrasah in Tripoli, the Madrasah Qartawiyyah, 
adjoining the mosque to the east. 


Description 


The Great Mosque occupies an area of about 50 by 60 meters in the middle 
of the city. It does not have an elaborate facade, but is readily identifiable 
from the outside by its minaret and its main northern gate, the two con- 
troversial elements responsible for the theory that it is a remodeled 
Christian church. 


The square-towered minaret (fig. 6) has been replastered and 
repaired many times. It has four floors topped by a balcony on which an 
octagonal shaft, with its own balcony and conical dome, has been built 
in recent years. The first story of the minaret has no openings; the 
second has two arched windows with a central column on each of its 
four sides; and the third and fourth have three arched windows on the 
south and north and two on the east and west. The minaret is probably 
part of the Crusaders’ Church of St. Mary, known to have existed at the 
foot of the Citadel. Although Arab sources do not say anything about its 
peculiarities,? Western scholars have puzzled over its shape since the 
nineteenth century. The Marquis de Vogtié, a nineteenth-century French 
historian and traveler, thought that the way the stories were laid out, the 
shape of the windows, and the arrangement of the bell tower suggested a 
Christian belfry, '° and when Max van Berchem saw it on his first trip to 
Tripoli in 1895, he remarked on how its square tower recalled the cam- 
paniles of northern Italy.'' Modern guidebooks repeat that theme when 


8 
9 


Sobernheim, Matériaux, p. 55, Inscription no. 22, and pl 6. 
The literature makes no reference to a minaret. 

10 Charles J M de Vogiié, Les églises de la Terre Sainte (Paris, 1860), p. 375 

Max van Berchem, “Recherches archéologiques en Syrie,” Journal Asiatique, 
9 ser , vol 6 (1895), p. 491 
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Figure 12. Great Mosque, courtyard, vaulted 
porticoes. 


Figure 13. Great Mosque, dome over mihrab area. 
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they describe the minaret as ‘probably a bell-tower [which] has features 
of Lombardic art and can be dated to the 12/13th century’’ and then refer 
to it as “St. Mary’s Lombard tower.’””!? Lombard or not, the minaret of 
the Great Mosque may well have been a bell tower dating from before 
the Muslim conquest and later integrated into the structure with no 
particular religious connotation attached to it. 


The Muslim origin of the main entrance to the mosque (fig. 7) has 
also been doubted because of its shape and decoration. The rectangular 
door is set in a portal of successive arches of alternating plain and zigzag 
carved stone moldings resting on two slender colonnettes of white 
marble and four narrow wall segments; the whole is preceded by an 
Arab cross-vaulted entryway. The question is whether the system of 
moldings above the door is an element brought by the Crusaders, as 
most writers claim, !3 or whether it is a Muslim work that simply shows 
the influence of the Crusader style. The Crusaders’ source for the 
molding, known as a “chevron,” “dogtooth,” or “zigzag in relief,” is in- 
disputable; it is undoubtedly of Norman origin and made its appearance 
in the Fertile Crescent with the Crusaders, but the motif was early as- 
similated by the Muslims and used in the decoration of many monuments 
in Jerusalem, Aleppo, and Tripoli. The Muslim version, however, in- 
variably consisted of one row of dogtooth or zigzag in various degrees of 
thickness. The Western type of successive molding that is seen on this 
gate is otherwise unknown in Muslim buildings. 


Whatever doubts one may have about the origins of the doorway 
are removed by a closer look (fig. 8). A row of spiky quatrefoil rosettes in 
relief decorates the inner side of the arched entryway right behind the 
main entrance with the zigzag decoration. These rosettes are totally 
alien to the Muslim decorative vocabulary, and it would be difficult to 
think of a reason why a Muslim architect might invent them for a 
Muslim arch. On the other hand, identical rosettes are encountered in 
Western architecture of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries and are 
especially common in the Crusader architecture in Syria and Palestine. 
Friezes of four-petaled rosettes can be found in Norman architecture 
throughout Europe'* and on some Norman buildings in the Holy 


12 By the Hachette World Guides, The Middle East (Paris, 1966), p. 185, and by 
Condé, Tripoli of Lebanon, pp. 30-31, respectively. 

13, As, for example, van Berchem, de Vogiié, Guérin, and Condé in the works 
cited above, nn. 1, 10, and 11. 

‘4 Examples of identical rosettes are seen on the portal of Leczyca in Poland 
(C Enlart, Les monuments des croisés dans le royaume de Jérusalem, 2 vols. [Paris, 1925], 1: 12); 
the jambs of the facade of the Church of Civrai at Poitou (Camille Martin, L'art roman 
en France (Paris, 1970], pls 63-64); the window of the ancient cathedral at Salamanca 
in Spain, framed by similar rosettes called by Speltz, “a Spanish romanesque ornament” 
(drawing no. 3, pl. 93, in Alexander Speltz, The Styles of Ornament from Prehistoric Times 
to the Middle of the Nineteenth Century, trans and ed. R.P. Spiers [2d ed , London, 1910]) 
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Figure 14. Great Mosque, axial mihrab and 
minbar. 


Land. In Jerusalem, similar rosettes can be seen on two reused capitals at 
the al-Aqsa mosque, and in Galilee they frame the doorway of an early 
Christian church at Yartin. '5 In Syria, the Logis du Maitre at the Krac des 
Chevaliers has arches decorated with two kinds of rosettes in relief; 
those decorating the upper third of the arch are of the same four-pointed 
type as those in Tripoli.'® Considering that the Krac belonged to the 
Frankish counts of Tripoli in the twelfth century and that for almost two 
centuries the Krac and Tripoli had been under Latin rule, the similarity 
of decorative elements is not surprising. The Abbey of Belmont, a 
Crusader construction only a few kilometers to the south of Tripoli, has a 
voussoir with similar four-pointed rosettes. '7 The Crusader origin of the 
ertrance and the minaret therefore seems undeniable, but they are the 
only elements betraying Christian influence. The rest of the building is 
purely Muslim in plan and in style and owes nothing to earlier structures. 


The plan of the Great Mosque (fig. 9) shows a traditional arrange- 
ment with a central courtyard, single porticoes on three sides, a deeper 
qiblah side for prayer, and a central fountain. In traditional fashion the 


'S Enlart, Monuments des croisés, vol 1, fig. 353, pl. 114; C.R Conder and H H 
Kitchner, Survey of Western Palestine: Memoirs of the Topography, Orography, and Archaeology , 
3 vols (London: Palestine Exploration Fund, 1881-83), vol. 1 (1881), p 258, drawing 

‘© Paul Deschamps, Les chateaux des croisés en Terre Sainte: Le Crac des Chevaliers 
(Bibliotheque Archéologique et Historique, vol 19 [text], vol. 34 [plates]), vol 34, pl 62A 

‘7 Enlart, Monuments des croisés, vol 1, pl. 66, fig 203. 
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mosque has three axial entrances set to the north, east, and west, but 
there are also two others on either side of the prayer hall.'® Creswell 
regards the three axial entrances as a Syrian feature which started ac- 
cidentally in the Umayyad mosque in Damascus, became part of the 
Syrian arrangements (e.g., the mosque in Harran), and was then copied 
in other parts of the Muslim world (e.g., in Anatolia and in a number of 
Cairene mosques, including those of al-Hakim, al-Salih Talal, and 
Baybars f).” 


A visitor entering the courtyard sees to the right of the main en- 
trance two granite columns (fig. 10) springing from the pavement, 
remnants of classical times that were for some reason left standing. Like 
the two columns in front of Taynal’s mosque and the two in front of the 
Madrasah Sagraqiyyah, they do not seem to have any practical or de- 
corative function. 


The courtyard which dominates the building (fig. 11) is enclosed by 
porticoes to the north, east, and west, and by the closed prayer area to 
the south. The porticoes display a rhythmic arrangement of identical low 
arches in the courtyard, and a continuous corridor-like area of simple 
cross-vaulting behind (fig. 12). These are the riwaqs built by al-Malik al- 
Nasir in 1314, when he completed the mosque. The ablution fountain in 
the middle of the courtyard (figs. 9 and 11) consists of two adjoining 
square units, one of which is covered by a dome. When al-Nabulsi 
visited Tripoli in 1700, he described the fountain as “having a huge 
dome and pillars so large as to need four men to embrace them.’’?° 


The prayer hall (fig. 9) takes up the entire qiblah side of the building 
and consists of two aisles divided by six large piers to form fourteen 
areas, thirteen of them covered by simple cross-vaults, and the four- 
teenth, the area in front of the mihrab, by a small dome (fig. 13). The 
giblah wall has three mihrabs — an axial main mihrab with a rosette set 
above it and one on either side — and a minbar (fig. 14). 


The minbar is a wooden chair entirely covered with geometric 
carving. The painted rosette above the minbar (fig. 14) is clearly reused; 
the word “Allah” appears in its center and the same two motifs as were 
used inside and outside the main gate decorate the periphery. Four- 
pointed rosettes in relief run around the circumference of the roundel 
and a zigzag motif forms circles within. This decorative rosette, of the 
same style as the gate, must have belonged to the same Crusader church. 


18 ‘The east and west entrances are not seen on the inaccurate plan, but they can 
be seen on Sobernheim’s sketch of it, Matériaux, p 50, fig 7. 

9 KLA.C. Creswell, Muslim Architecture of Egypt (hereafter cited as MAE), 2 vols. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1952-59), 1:101. 

20 Al-Nabulsi, Al-Rihlah, p. 72. 
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Since, like the door, it had no particular Christian iconographic or sym- 
bolic significance, it could be reused by Muslims as a mosque decoration. 
In any case the two Christian elements in no way detract from the 
traditional Muslim nature of this great royal mosque, the first building 
erected in Mamluk Tripoli. 


Selected Reading 


Condé, Tripoli of Lebanon, pp. 29-36; Sobernheim, Matériaux, 25, 
pp. 48-61, Inscriptions 20-27; al-Nabulsi, Al-Riklah, p. 72; Salem, Tarablus 
al-Sham, pp. 400-407; Sauvaget, Bulletin du Musée de Beyrouth 7:10; 
Tadmuri, Tarikh wa Athar, pp. 57-112; Unesco, no. 1, p. 12; al-Zayn, 
Tarikh Tarablus, pp. 416-20. 


MASJID “ABD AL-WAHID 


Built in AD 1305-6 by “Abd al-Wahid al-Miknasi (i.e., from Meknes, 
North Africa), also known as the Maghribi (i.e., the North African). 


Location 


Left bank of the Qadisha River, behind the Jeweler’s Suq (suq al-sighah) 
on an alley named after the founder of the mosque, Zuqaq Sidi ‘Abd-al- 
Wahid. Tripoli, Monument no. 17. 


History and Inscriptions 


A small masjid rather than a large jami', the Masjid “Abd al-Wahid did 
not attract the attention of many travelers, so documentation is ex- 
ceedingly scarce. Locally, however, it has its own tradition. After Tripoli 
was liberated from Christian rule, so the story goes, one of the many 
Muslims who visited there was “Abd al-Wahid al-Maghribi, a pious 
Muslim from Meknes. At the khan where he stayed, he had a disagree- 
ment with the keeper. The owner of the khan was a Christian who was 
not very hospitable. Angry at the treatment he received, ‘Abd al-Wahid, 
a pious and wealthy man, offered to buy the inn. The Christian agreed 
and brought a large tray, demanding he fill it with money. ‘Abd al- 
Wahid did so, became the owner of the building, and immediately had it 
transformed into a mosque. The story comes in many versions (accord- 
ing to another, ‘Abd al-Wahid had to save up his money before he could 
buy out the innkeeper) ;?! though none can be documented from a con- 


"1 Condé, Tripoli of Lebanon, pp. 77-80, identifies “Abd al-Wahid as one of the 
preachers who flocked to Tripoli during the busy period of its Muslim reconstruction 
and who had a reputation for holiness and attracted many disciples; but Condé gives 
no source for that information. The story of the khan keeper is also reported by Samih 
Wajih al-Zayn, Tarikh Tarablus Qadiman wa Hadithan (Beirut: Dar al-Andalus, 1969), 
pp. 420-22. 
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temporary source, both the founding inscription and the shape and 
character of the building itself make it a plausible story. 


The inscription, which was originally on a fountain in the courtyard, 
was removed during recent renovations and reapplied to the wall of the 
prayer hall (fig. 15). It reads as follows: ”” 


aU 5b gene SS ae lyst ue gas aU GST pid edP a Lad! Cad! bie * Last 
«ABN mpneg pune Stee Gay Gb rte aed reanll GS Cyeey te lly a 


This blessed place was built by God’s humble servant “Abd al- 
Wahid al-Miknasi, may God forgive him, his parents, and whoever 
was the cause of it [its construction] for the Muslims, in the year 
seven hundred and five [A D. 1305]. 


Apart from giving us the name and date of the donor, the inscription 
also unveils another fact in its phrase asking forgiveness for ‘“whoever 
was the cause of it,” i.e., the building’s construction. This may well be a 
reference to the khan keeper who, according to legend, was indirectly 
instrumental in the building’s being transformed into a mosque and who 
in that way benefited the Muslims. Further substantiating the legend are 
the building’s clear signs of remodeling and alteration, and its waqf’s 
stipulation that shelter be provided for “Abd al-Wahid’s fellow North 
Africans, a provision that is still in force six hundred years later. Al- 
though the waqf document itself no longer exists, its contents have been 
transmitted by word of mouth and are accepted as valid by all. 


Description 


From the outside the mosque is completely integrated into its sur- 
roundings and is hardly distinguishable from the buildings around it; it 
has two domes, but neither can be seen from a distance. It does not have 
an elaborate facade and is entered through a small, inconspicuous, 
modern door which leads to the mosque proper and to the living 
quarters that occupy the second floor on the left side of the building. 
These are the rooms which, according to the waqf, are used to shelter 
North Africans. 


22 First published by Sobernheim (Matériaux, p. 85, Inscription no 38) after 
a reading by M Yanni. Later revised by N. Elisséef who correctly read the last line 
instead of Yanni’s wlio See Sauvaget, “Notes sur quelques inscriptions 
arabes” (cited above, n 4), p 11. The inscription can also be found in E Combe et al., 
Répertoire chronologique d'épigraphie arabe (Mémoires de |'Institut Francais d’ Archéologie 
Orientale, vols. 11-15 [Cairo, 1941-56]}), 13:263; al- ~Sayyid ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Salem, Tatablus 
al-Sham fi al-Tarikh al-Islami (Alexandria: Dar al-Ma arif, 1967), p 407, and al- -Zayn, 
Tarikh Tarablus, p. 421. 
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Figure 15. Masjid ‘Abd al-W 
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The minaret is small and not easily seen from without; it consists 
of a simple octagonal shaft (figs. 16 and 19) open at the top by windows 
on each of its eight sides. Five of these windows are still open; the other 
three were at some point blocked. Through the open windows a column 
can be seen with a capital in the middle of its shaft. The minaret is 
topped by an equally plain half-dome with a stone crescent. Simple, yet 
powerful, the ‘Abd al-Wahid minaret is very different from other Tripoli 
minarets, and even other Mamluk minarets throughout the Fertile 
Crescent. An octagonal tower of the same size and shape, with the same 
dome and upper windows, can, however, be found in the Crusaders’ 
Church of Tarttis (Tortosa),?3 a Romanesque structure of the twelfth 
century with a Gothic facade of the thirteenth, which had been taken 
over by the Arabs in 1291, but not transformed into a mosque until 1851. 
The tower/minaret looks incongruous beside the earlier structure and 
was obviously added. While otherwise unparalleled in the Mamluk 
world, then, the simple octagonal minaret of ‘Abd al-Wahid does have at 
least one close companion in this undated Tartis minaret some two 
hundred kilometers to the north. 


It is regrettable that no floor plan of the mosque is available, but 
a description of the building combined with photographs should at 
least make its major characteristics clear. It is a squarish structure built 
around a central courtyard (fig. 16), but unlike most mosques with a 
courtyard, it is built on two levels (fig. 17), with a lower floor of thick, 
low vaulting, and an upper floor of rooms behind a gallery of arches. 
This plan and its constituent elements are undeniably typical, not of 
mosques, but rather of caravanserais or khans, which were located 
within the city, were oblong in shape, had a simple exterior, and were 
built on two levels — the lower one a low-vaulted area for animals and 
merchandise, and the upper one a series of rooms for travelers. The 
layout of the Masjid ‘Abd al-Wabid, then, also substantiates its legendary 
origins, all the more so because the elements that make the building a 
mosque — the expanded prayer hall, the ablution area, the mihrab, the 
raised dome, and the side minaret — are clearly later additions to, or 
transformations of, the original structure. 


The qiblah side now has only one level, the second having been 
removed at some point. It consists of a prayer area that has been ex- 
panded into the original courtyard, reducing the latter to an open rec- 
tangular passageway. The three other sides are on two levels and have 
dwellings upstairs behind the gallery (fig. 17). The prayer hall proper is a 
rectangle of about 16 by 6 meters divided into six vaulted areas by two 


23 W Miiller-Wiener, Castles of the Crusaders (New York, 1966), pl 34. 
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Figure 17. Masjid ‘Abd al-Wahid, ar- Figure 18. Masjid ‘Abd al-Wahid, dome 
cading on courtyard over mihrab 


Figure 19. Masjid “Abd al-Wahid, minaret 
and dome over tomb chamber. 
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Lt 


heavy piers, approximately 2 by 2 meters each. The ceiling is very low 
owing to the massive vaulting, except for the area above the mihrab 
where it has been raised and covered by a dome (fig. 18). The mihrab, 
with its modern ribbing, has clearly been added to an earlier building, 
inasmuch as it is set at an angle to the qiblah wall. Had the original 
structure been conceived as a mosque, it would have certainly been 
possible in 1305 to orient the building properly, and there would have 
been no need to build the mihrab askew. 


The dome over the mihrab can best be seen from the outside (fig. 
18). It is a simple, plain dome resting on an eight-sided and sixteen- 
sided double drum over a square area. The dome is fairly conventional 
but nonetheless interesting on two counts. First, the vaulting in the 
prayer hall eliminated the square room or square open space over which 
a dome is normally set, so a square area had to be built over the roof for 
the dome to rest on, adding an extra level to the dome’s exterior. Second, 
the drums or zones of transition are not clearly octagonal or sixteen- 
sided, but look more like circles. These areas are also not straight, but 
flare upward, wider at the top than at the bottom. 


The tomb chamber, covered by a ribbed dome and set by the en- 
trance on the right, is a square room with a high ceiling and a tomb in 
the middle. The tomb is that of a descendant of ‘Abd al-Wahid, named 
‘Abd al-Salam al-Maghribi al-Mashishi, who — judging by the candles 
and wreaths which continue to decorate it even today — must be a local 
saint. *4 


The particular interest of this tomb chamber lies in its dome. From 
the exterior (fig. 19) a ribbed dome can be seen carrying a stone crescent 
and resting on the eight-sided and sixteen-sided double drum, with 
openings on alternate sides, resting on a square. As in the dome over 
the mihrab, it gives the impression of a pile of elements, which over 
time has turned into a gray-and-green moss-covered mound. From the 
interior, however, the dome is more clearly defined (fig. 20). It has on its 
lowest level an octagonal zone consisting of two blind niches, two open 
niches, and four corner squinches, all of the same size and height. The 
squinches are simple, high, concave niches of the Damascus type. 5 
Above this dome is a ten-sided zone that alternates two blind niches 
with one open one, topped by a sixteen-sided zone of small arches. 
These three zones are crowned by a narrowly ribbed dome, which is 


24 “Wmar ‘Abd al-Salam Tadmuri, Tarikh wa Athair Masajid wa Madaris Tarablus fi 
‘Asr al-Mamalik (Tripoli: Dar al-Bilad, 1974), p 156 

25 Sauvaget discusses the major difference between the architecture of Aleppo 
and Damascus, including the squinch, in “Architecture musulmane de Syrie,”” Revue des 
Arts Asiatiques 8 (1934): 37-41 
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Figure 20. Masjid ‘Abd al-Wahid, interior of dome over tomb chamber. 


extremely well built and whose elements are very clearly defined. Alter- 
nating broad and narrow, crisp, sharp edges form a very effective star 
pattern. 

Selected Reading 


Condé, Tripoli of Lebanon, pp. 77-80; Sobernheim, Matériaux, 25, 
pp. 85 ff., Inscription 38; Salem, Tarablus al-Sham, p. 407; Tadmuti, 
Tarikh wa Athar, p. 156; Unesco, no. 5, p. 12, and photograph of dome; 
al-Zayn, Tarikh Tarablus, pp. 420-21. 


MADRASAH-MOSQUE OF AL-BURTASI 


Built before AD 1324 by ‘Isa ibn ‘Umar al-Burtasi. 


Location 


On the left bank of the Qadisha River to the northeast of the Citadel, 
between the Suwayqah and the Bab al-Hadid. Tripoli, Monument no. 19. 
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History and Inscriptions 


The Madrasah-Mosque of al-Burtasi carries an inscription on its main 
gate which gives us the name of its founder and the purpose of its erec- 
tion. The date of construction is not given, but the information it does 
provide permits us to infer a more accurate date than the estimate of 
sometime before 1381 usually given in the literature. A line of naskh 
running above the door along the inner sides of the gateway (figs. 25 and 
26) reads as follows: ”° 
mets gh le aU GS! pdt! eeIN Sy Lyadl Suey det 0 Lm Big pm JT pmo pS Ald pee 
LE pe Vim ae glee ll LAL placate) gle ase all! Ue ew bed! ae oe 
te ang Wy ed le Led pee ot boty degSd Te tbat ly atl de Bly 
(WS yy Gal) 


In the name of God the Merciful, the Compassionate, the pious 
servant of God, ‘Isa ibn ‘Umar al-Burtasi, has founded this blessed 
madrasah, may God forgive him, for the benefit of those working in 
the noble science according to the rite of Imam al-Shafi'i, and for the 
holding of gatherings and prescribed [i.e., Friday] prayers. And [the 
founder] has stipulated that no wage may be given nor lodging 
provided except for those entitled to it.” 


Since the building is clearly identified as a madrasah for the followers of 
Imam al-Shafi‘i, but a madrasah where Friday prayer is also to take place, 
its dual function has led to confusion whenever the building is men- 
tioned. Sometimes it is referred to as the “Burtasiyyah Madrasah,” 
sometimes as the “Jami  al-Burtasi,” or even the ‘Jami’ al-Burtasiy- 
yah,” 8 giving an ending to the name that belongs to a madrasah and not 
to a mosque. Apparently over time its function actually shifted from 
madrasah to mosque. The earliest sources such as al-Safadi and Ibn Hajar 
state that al-Burtasi built a “madrasah for the Shafi'iyyah” in Tripoli;”? 
by 1634 al-‘Utayfi talks about a “jami| known as the Burtasiyyah,’”*° 
and in 1700 al-Nabulsi lists the “Jami al-Burtasiyyah” as the sixth in 
importance of the twelve mosques where Friday prayer was held.*! 
Today the building is unmistakably a mosque. 


26 
27 


Sobernheim, Matériaux, p. 138, Inscription no 63. 

Ibid Sobemheim notes that the stipulation providing salary and lodging only 
to those entitled to it is identical with that found on the Mosque of Taynal (Inscription 
no. 41). 

28 Some imprecision in functional and architectural terminology is frequent in the 
architecture of Egypt, Anatolia, and Iran For the case of the Mosque-Madrasah of Qaytbay 
in Cairo, for example, see Oleg Grabar, “The Inscriptions of the Madrasah-Mausoleum 
of Qaytbay,” Studies in Honor of George C. Miles, ed. D. Kouyoumijian (Beirut: American 
University, 1974), p 466. 

29 Al-Safadi, A‘yan al-Qasr and Ibn Hajar, Al-Durar al-Kaminah, both cited in 
Tadmuri, Tarikh wa Atha, p. 208. 

30 Al-Utayfi, Journey to Lebanon [Rihlah ila Tarablus al-Sham], ed Stefan Wild 
(Beirut, 1970), p. 221 

31 Al-Nabulsi, Al-Rihlah, p. 72. 
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Figure 21. Madrasah-Mosque of al-Burtasi, view before 1955. 


Figure 22. Madrasah-Mosque of al-Burtasi, profile after flood. 
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Figure 24. Madrasah-Mosque of al-Burtasi, 
portal portal, muqarnas squinch and founding 
inscription. 
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si, portal, lintel and founding inscription. 
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Figure 27. Madrasah-Mosque of al-Burtasi, central dome, zone of transition. 
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The inscription identifies the founder as ‘Isa ibn ‘Umar al-Burtasi, 
and the literature provides us with his full name, ‘Isa ibn ‘Umar ibn "Isa, 
al-Amir Sharaf al-Din ibn al-Burtasi al-Kurdi, his date of birth, A.H. 665, 
and his death, the 15th of Ramadan A.H 725 (AD 1324) in Tripoli.?? This 
allows us to date the Burtasiyyah to between 1290 and 1324 which is at 
least more accurate than the so far accepted date of “before 1381,” based 
on Sobernheim’s attribution of the style of the inscription to the Bahri 
Mamluk period. *? 


Description 


Until 1955 the Burtasiyyah was completely surrounded by dwellings 
(fig. 21), but in that year a flood swept them away and it now stands 
alone, the only remaining structure on the river bank (fig. 22). A massive 
oblong building of sandstone, its three outstanding features are an im- 
posing portal, an elaborate minaret, and three well-defined domes. 


The portal (fig. 23) is set in the middle of the facade wall, which is 
damaged but still has remnants of two windows, one on either side of 
the portal, and two rows of black stone set for decoration along the wall’s 
lower level. The portal, surrounded by a frieze of stone molding, rises 
to the full height of the building and consists of a trilobed opening on a 
wall of striped black and white masonry. These trilobed arches reflect the 
influence of the Crusader architecture adapted by the Muslims, the best 
example and closest parallel to al-Burtasi being the arch over the en- 
trance door of the khanqah of Salah al-Din in Jerusalem. ** Other exam- 
ples can be seen in Cairo (on the main entrance to the mausoleum of the 
Sab’ Banat, mid-fifteenth century; and in the Mamluk cemetery) and in 
Damascus (the arch on the facade of Jami’ al-Tawrizi, 1420).*> Tripoli’s 
khangah also has a variation of the three-lobed arch on its main entrance. 


Crisp and impressive in its solidity and purity of line, this trilobed 
arch frames a simple interior: a plain rectangular door, corner muqarnas 
squinches (fig. 24) instead of the more common overall mugarnas hood, 
and, between the two, the band of inscription and a decorative rec- 
tangular plaque above the lintel (fig. 25). The plaque contains two square 
motifs in the corners and two circular motifs between them, separated 


32 Ibn Hajar and al-Safadi, see Tadmuti, Tarikh wa Athar, p. 208 

33 Sobernheim, Matériaux, p. 138. 

34 Several other examples of trilobed arches can be seen on Mamluk buildings in 
Jerusalem See Michael H. Burgoyne, “Some Mamluke Doorways in the Old City of 
Jerusalem,” Levant 3 (1971): 1-30; Madrasah Muzhiriyya, elevation 1, p. 21; unknown 
soup kitchen, elevation 1, p 18; doorway in Tariq Bab al-Hadid, pl. 20b 

38 C Wultzinger and K Waltzinger, Damaskus, die Islamische Stadt (Berlin, 1924), 
pl. 27, 
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Figure 28. Damascus, Madrasah ‘Izziyyah, 
AD 1224 After Monuments Ayyubides de 
Damas Vol. 1, p 28 


Sar 


Figure 29. Cairo, Mamluk cemetery 
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Figure 30. Madrasah-Mosque of al-Burtasi, plan. 
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Madrasah-Mosque of al-Burfasi, cross-vault in entrance corridor. 


Figure 31. 


Madrasah-Mosque of al-Burtasi, fountain. 


Figure 32. 
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by three vertical modified fleurs-de-lys. The two corner motifs have, 
respectively, the names of ‘Ali and Muhammad arranged in a swastika, 
with the initial letter set at the center and the rest of the name written in 
the four arms of the cross. The revolving effect is further emphasized by 
two meaningless whirling motifs. This use of the Prophet’s name in a 
revolving decoration is common throughout the Muslim world. It can be 
seen, for example, on either side of the mihrab of 1325 in the mausoleum 
of Zayn al-Din al-Ydsufi in Cairo, which was built around the same time 
as the Burtasiyyah. °° 


The minaret stands directly above the portal and is commonly re- 
garded as the most beautiful minaret in Tripoli (fig. 26). A square shaft of 
sandstone carries a square room resting on a three-tiered band of 
mugarnas interrupted to form positive triangles in relief and negative 
triangles in recess. The room is surmounted by two polygonal shafts 
ending in a simple dome. Sets of double windows with a central column 
decorate it at three levels. The top windows are rounded; the middle 
windows are rectangular and follow the lines of the muqarnas at their 
top. Both sets are of a common type, which can be seen on several 
minarets in Tripoli itself, including those of the Great Mosque and the 
Mosque of al-'Attér. The third set is very different and much more 
interesting, however; it has rightly been compared with Moorish double 
arches on a column.?7 Two slightly pointed horseshoe arches with al- 
ternating black and white stone rest on a central slender column with a 
capital; the whole set is recessed into the wall. Such windows, or double 
arches with a column that are used as windows, are typical of Muslim 
Spain, but are not normally encountered elsewhere in the Muslim world. 
The best-known examples are from Cordoba (blind double arches with 
alternate stones on the north portal of the Great Mosque built by al- 
Hakam II [961-76], and other windows on the external walls),*® from 
Toledo (windows on the Parochial Church of Santiago del Arrabal, thir- 
teenth century), from the Alhambra in Granada (where twin windows 
with a central column abound — on gates, on courtyards, on the 
mosque), and from the Church of San Salvator in Valdenios. Outside 
Spain, this type of window can be seen wherever Spanish influence was 
strong, as in fourteenth-century Sicily where an excellent example is on 


36 Creswell, MAE, vol 2, pl 114 

37 Both Salem and Tadmuri talk about the Spanish character of the windows, 
but without giving any comparisons or references 

38 Albert F. Calvert, Moorish Remains in Spain (London, 1907), pp 45 and 217; 
idem, Cordova, a City of the Moors (London, 1907), p} 116; idem, Toledo, ‘““The City 
of Generations” (London, 1907), pls: 383 and 384; idem, Granada and the Alhambra (London, 
1907), pls. 166 and 128 for the mosque; pl 139 for the Hall of the Ambassadors, and pl. 100 
for the Wine Gate; Alexander Speltz, The Styles of Ornament (London, 1910), pl. 69, 
figs. 5 and 6 
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the lower level of the palace of the duke of St. Stefona at Taormina,’ and 
in Cairo, where a Spanish type of double window is to be seen on the 
base of the minaret of the Mosque of Ibn Tuldn reconstructed by Lagin in 
129637" 


The domes are a third feature distinguishable from the outside of 
the Burtasiyyah (fig. 22). Two domes, one over the mihrab and the other 
over the tomb chamber, are well built and of the common type com- 
prising a cupola on a drum. The central dome, however, stands out by its 
size and its zone of transition. Below a sixteen-sided zone opened by 
sixteen arched windows is an octagonal zone with eight recessed arches 
containing three lights each: two round windows separated by a wall 
segment and topped by an oculus (figs. 22 and 27). Exact parallels to this 
use of three lights within an arch are virtually unknown in Syria or 
Egypt; consistent use of one aspect of this architectural element can be 
found there, but not the whole composition. In Syria, for instance, Ay- 
yubid architecture of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries shows a typical 
superstructure, especially prominent in mausoleums, of a dome resting 
on a sixteen-sided zone, opened by sixteen arched windows, or, more 
often, alternating open and blind windows, over an octagonal zone con- 
sisting of eight pointed and recessed arches containing two arched 
windows separated by a wall segment (fig. 28). This is exactly the ar- 
rangement in the Burtasiyyah, except that the arches of the Damascus 
octagonal zone have no oculus above the two windows. A few examples 
of this standard Ayyubid transition are to be seen in Damascus in the 
twelfth-century anonymous mausoleum of Dahdah, the mausoleums of 
Fartkh Shah (1183) and Bahram Shah (1230), and in the madrasahs 
Rukniyyah (1224) and Maridaniyyah (1227), both in the suburb of Sali- 
hiyyah.?#! 


While two lights in an arch are common in Ayyubid Damascus, 
three lights without the arch are more common in Mamluk Cairo. The 
same two arched windows separated by a wall segment and topped by 
an oculus in the same relationship and arrangement as in the Burtasiyyah 
are often found there, especially on the zone of transition in mauso- 
leums. However, the Cairo arrangement is always set on the wall with- 
out the framing of an arch and almost always on the four walls above the 


39 Giulio Arata, Architettura arabo-normanna e il rinascimento in Sicilia (Milan, 1925), 
pl. 99, shows a pair of windows of the same style, proportions, and relationship of parts, 
the same arrangment of masonry around the arch, and the same pointed round shape of 
the arch as in the Mosque of al-Burtasi 

40 A. Fattal, La Mosquée d'Ibn-Tulun (Cairo, 3968), pp 38-39 and pls 75-76 

4' Jean Sauvaget, Monumenis historiques de Damas (Beirut, 1932), illustration 19, 
p 59; illustration 41, p. 99; Institut Francais de Damas, Les monuments ayyubides de Damas, 
3 vols. (Damascus, 1928), 1:28, illustration 12; Ernst Herzfeld, “Damascus, Studies in 
Architecture IIL,” Ars Islamica 11~12 (1945): 1-71, pl. 25, elevation and section 
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square between the triangular corners. Mausoleums in the Mamluk 
cemetery (fig. 29),4? the mausoleum across the street from the Madrasah 
of Umm Sha ban, and the mausoleum of Sunqir Sa‘di (1315) are examples 
of the Cairene arrangement. What was a simple idea of a window and 
three openings is multiplied in Cairo and used decoratively in combina- 
tion with three arches and three oculi, as in the convent of Barqtiq (1385) 
and the mausoleum of the Sab‘ Banat (mid-fifteenth century), and even 
in a superlative combination of four arches and six lights on the facade of 
the palace of Yashbak (1337), also known as Hosh Bardag.* Except for a 
single and unusual instance in the Mosque of Aqsunqur (1346-47),44 we 
do not see three openings within an arch in Cairo. Sicily, on the other 
hand, provides several examples of the complete element of three 
openings within an arch in monuments ranging in date from the twelfth 
to the fourteenth century. Included among them are the tower of the 
Cathedral of Santa Maria la Nuova in Monreale (twelfth century), the 
tower of the Church of Santa Maria di l’Amiral in Palermo (first half of 
the twelfth century), and the Palazzo del Duca di St. Stefano in Taormina 
(fourteenth century). 


The plan (fig. 30) of the Burtasiyyah shows a well-defined three- 
iwan madrasah type with a covered courtyard, preceded by a side tomb 
chamber and a complex entrance corridor. The tomb chamber, where 
the founder is buried, is a square room containing a simple mihrab with 
a ribbed top opening to the outside by three windows and covered by a 
simple dome resting on an eight-sided zone of arched windows set over 
very simple corner squinches. 


The corridor which leads from the portal to the madrasah proper is 
basically two successive rooms, the first covered by a cross-vault with a 
central cross-shaped keystone (fig. 31) and the second by a concave vault 
meeting in a central rosette, a type of vaulting frequently encountered 
in Tripoli. 


The central, covered courtyard is about 60 centimeters lower than 
the surrounding iwans. It has an octagonal marble fountain in its middle 
(fig. 32) with an eight-lobed rosette inside. The floor surrounding the 
fountain is of rectangular and square units of white marble surrounded 
by alternating borders of plain colored marble and polychrome marble 
mosaic. As if to frame this inner room of marble, the short wall segment 


“2 See panorama of northern cemetery in Christel Kessler, The Carved Masonry 


Domes of Mediaeval Caito (London: Art and Archaeology Research Papers, 1976), p. 25. 

4 Creswell, Photos III, Ashmolean, Oxford, no. 33 

44 Creswell, Photos IT, Ashmolean, Oxford, nos 47-48 

45 Arata, Architettura arabo-normanna, frontispiece, illustration, p. 9, and pls. 37 and 
141; pl. 1; illustration, p 20 
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Madrasah-Mosque of al-Burtasi, central dome, interior. 


Figure 33. 


Figure 34, Madrasah-Mosque of al-Burtasi, dome over mihrab area, interior. 
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separating the floor from the adjoining iwan floors is also covered with 
marble in vertically striped bands of black, red, and white. The effect 
created by the light pouring in from the many windows so impressed 
al-‘Utayfi during his visit to Tripoli in 1634 that he spent many hours 
admiring it, and he describes it in glowing terms. *¢ 


The central area is covered by the large dome (fig. 33) which is a 
perfect reflection of the exterior and admits generous amounts of light 
into the mosque from its numerous openings. The dome rests on four 
mugarnas pendentives (fig. 27) of the type attributed by Sauvaget to 
Aleppo.*? These mugarnas pendentives are most common in Aleppo 
and elsewhere in northern Syria but can also be found in Damascus (in 
the Madrasah ‘Adiliyyah [1222] and the mausoleum of Yashbak in the 
Maydan [1377])** and in Cairo (in the mausoleum of Barqtig [1384-86], +? 
the mausoleum of Yulgay al-Yiasufi [1373], and the mausoleum of Sab‘ 
Banat in the Mamluk cemetery [mid-fifteenth century]) (fig. 189). 


The two iwans, to the east and to the west, are simple rectangular 
halls with simple vaulting. The western wall is opened by three doors 
leading to three small rooms, probably meant for students, and the 
eastern wall, which is right above the river, is opened by an organized 
system of windows (fig. 35) which further increases the amount of light 
pouring into the building. 


The third iwan, on the qiblah side, as is often the case, extends 
the width of the building and is used as the prayer hall for the madrasah. 
The qiblah wall is entirely lined with marble at its lower level (fig. 36), 
with the mihrab in its center. As in the Madrasah Qartawiyyah, the 
marble paneling consists of vertical bands of red, white, and black 
marble interrupted by rectangular and square plaques and topped by 
small niches. The motif on the square plaque (fig. 37) is also seen on the 
Qartawiyyah qiblah wall and is an intricate, bold motif common to the 
Mamluk vocabulary. 


46 Al-‘Utayfi, Journey to Lebanon, pp. 221-22; also in Tadmuti, p 212: 
ee EU gyi pla Lattin HL Ges dew lip! Slip pele Ley 
pond | sally pat aaiiey be gd E LENT ye ay alhyn al Sy . GY! ay gla, Il 
Syme UU pred shi pL ITVS gle achat class gel let 15h 
0 dmmped dy pg lo! Std pled lp ae byt ly enanaite Le Spe bug See g ogden ly Capone 
- um load! 
47 Jean Sauvaget, ‘“Esquisse d’une histoire de la ville de Damas,” Revue des Etudes 
Islamiques 8 (1934): 37-41. 
48 Institut Francais de Damas, Monuments ayyubides, vol 2, p 83, photo pl. 19, 
nos 2 and 3; Sauvaget, Monuments de Damas, p 74, drawing. 
49 Creswell, Photos IV, Ashmolean, Oxford, no 13. 
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Figure 35. Madrasah-Mosque of al-Burtasi, 
eastern wall 
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The mihrab, which follows the lines of the wall with vertical poly- 
chrome marble paneling topped by niches, is flanked by two twisted 
marble columns joined by an arch of joggled polychrome marble vous- 
soirs. The mihrab’s half-dome is entirely lined with glass mosaic, re- 
presenting acanthus leaves springing from a footed bowl in black and 
green on a gold background (fig. 38). In contrast with the exceedingly 
popular marble mihrabs showing various degrees of complexity and 
exuberance, mosaic mihrabs and mosaic decoration are rare in the Muslim 
world. Creswell, in one of his meticulous surveys, has listed all the 
mihrabs with glass mosaics in Cairo: the Mausoleum of Queen Shagar 
al-Durr (1250), the Madrasah of Qala’ an (1285), the Mosque of Ibn Talin 
(Lagin’s addition in 1296), the Madrasah of Amir Taybars (1309), the 
Madrasah of Aqbugha (1333), and the Mosque of Sitt Misk (1333).5° 
Considering the staggering number of mihrabs to be found in Cairo, that 
only six are mosaic indicates how rare the technique was. 


In Damascus, mosaic mihrabs were equally rare, the only standing 
one being in the Mosque of Tankiz (1319), which also exhibits the 
traditional classical green acanthus on a gold background.*! The only 
other instance of glass mosaics used for decoration is in the funerary 
chamber of Baybars in the Madrasah Zahiriyyah (1277), where the 
decoration is applied to the wall and window frames.** This suggests 
that by Mamluk times the craft of glass mosaic was not a flourishing one; 
it was expensive and therefore rarely and sparingly used. Consequently, 
it had no chance to develop a vocabulary of its own, and relied instead 
on the classical past. 


The mihrab area is covered by a dome with a polygonal zone of 
transition with open and blind niches resting on four corner squinches 
of the Damascus type (fig. 34).5? The two major domes of the Burtasiyyah 
thus follow the two different Syrian traditions of Aleppo and Damascus. 
But this juxtaposition and variety of elements seem to characterize all 
of al-Burtasi’s monument. Conceived as a madrasah, it was mainly used 
as a mosque. For its architectural elements it drew on the whole Muslim 
and pre-Muslim world, on the classical past, the Crusader past, the 
Muslim west, Cairo, Aleppo, and Damascus, picking and choosing, 
mixing and rearranging. The result is a harmonious whole, and its 
craftsmanship gives the building a quality rarely seen in small structures. 


5° Creswell, MAE 2: 138. 

5! Selim ‘Abdul Hak and Khaled Moaz, Aspects de l'ancienne Damas (Damascus, 
nd), illustration p. 108. 

52 Sauvaget, Monuments de Damas, p 68 

53 Sauvaget, ‘Architecture musulmane de Syrie,” pp. 37-41 
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Figure 37. Madrasah-Mosque of al-Burtasi, marble motif on giblah wall. 
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Figure 38 Madrasah-Mosque of al-Burtasi, mihrab, mosaic half-dome. 
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Selected Reading 


Condé, Tripoli of Lebanon, pp. 121-27, photos pp. 125-26; Kurd “Ali, 
Khitat al-Sham, 6: 54; Sobernheim, Matériaux, pp. 137-38, Inscription 
no. 63; Salem, Tarablus al-Sham, pp. 425-29, photos 16, 17, 18; Tadmuti, 
Tarikh wa Athar, pp. 207-16, photos pp. 373, 375, 377; al- Utayfi, Journey 
to Lebanon, ed. Wild, pp. 221-22; al-Zayn, Tarikh Tarablus, p. 425. 


JAMI TAYNAL 


Built in AD 1336 by Amir Taynal, governor of Tripoli. 


Location 


Left bank of the Qadisha River, on the southern outskirts of the city, 
in the orchards by the cemetery of Bab al-Raml. Tripoli, Monument 
no. 36. 


History and Inscriptions 


Next to the Great Mosque, the Mosque of Taynl, locally called “Taylan,” 
though why is unknown, is considered the most important monument in 
Tripoli. Whatever else they might mention, medieval travelers and 
twentieth-century scholars alike always include Taynal’s mosque in any 
survey. 


Ibn Hajar (d. 1449) writes that he “visited Taynal’s mosque in 
Tripoli, prayed in it several times, and considered it among the best 
mosques.... It is the musallah of Tripoli on feast days, and it is known 
as the Mosque of Taylan.’’*4 Al-‘Utayfi, who visited Tripoli in 1634, talks 
about “Taylan’s” mosque as a “large institution” where prayer is held on 
feast days ;** and in 1700 when al-Nabulsi visited Tripoli for a fortnight 
he prayed in the Great Mosque on the first Friday and in Taynal’s mosque 
on the second.*® The tradition was maintained when Max van Berchem 
and E. Fatio visited Tripoli during their Syrian trip in the early twentieth 
century; again Taynal’s mosque was one of the three monuments they 
described. *? 


34 Ibn Hajar, Al-Durar al-Kaminah, cited in Tadmuri, p 176; also note the name 


“Taylan” instead of ‘‘Taynal” as early as the fifteenth century 

58 Al-‘Utayfi, Journey to Lebanon, p 222 

56 Ibid., p 93. 
Max van Berchem and E Fatio, Voyage en Syrie (Mémoires de lV Institut Francais 
d’Archéologie Orientale du Caire, 37) (Cairo, 1914), pp 120-21. 
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Figure 40. Jami‘ Taynal, inner portal, mugarnas hood and founding inscription. 
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Figure 41. 


Jami Taynal, exterior. 


Figure 42. 
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The founding inscription is set above the door on the main inner 
portal (figs. 39 and 40) and identifies the benefactor and the date of 
construction. It consists of five lines of naskh set on either side of a square 
which records nine names in a rotating kufic motif; they are not 
recorded by Sobernheim, and three are undecipherable. The other six 
read: 


reall ae gle Ghce pe Sige) dma 


Muhammad, Aba Bakr, ‘Umar, ‘Uthman, ‘Ali, “Abd al-Rahman 
[fig 40]. 


The inscription itself reads : 58 


Spiga ILD ppt VI IT Dll geba! Vbe PLIGL ol pam yl om lt ALT pny 
pet ALLS lel gp GUS! Sayyed pale yey ebial] dshlal lth poll Jeb 
+ Bbnwey bg Com Ben ey pet og 


In the name of God the Merciful, the Compassionate, His Excellency 
the noble, the high master Taynal al-Nasiti, governor of the sultanate, 
has ordered the building of this blessed jami’. Glorified in Tripoli the 
well-guarded, in the days of al-Malik al-Nasir, in the month of Rajab, 
in the year seven hundred and thirty-six [AD 1336]. 


We thus learn that Amir Taynal ordered the construction of this mosque 
and that it was completed in February-March 1336. Two more inscrip- 
tions, one on either side of this same inner portal, reiterate Taynal’s 
sponsorship of the mosque and of the mausoleum attached to it, give 
all the wagqf information regarding the two structures, and specify the 
method for its distribution. 


The inscription on the right consists of four lines of naskh following 
the angle of the doorway (fig. 39); it reads as follows: %? 


PBST Ege LAs aL Sy syed poled) Hm SLASLy ol pao gst yom yl ALT py 
eS Se ged yey tad SULIT steed | IT opty TILA! ips WI 
s——Ibolice dnd bad og hyity ALT allt aly enaly pal Bayt! ull dT UWS spo bi! 
uel pb pm Uae sym IY ay pmall Lea | pune Ody US gp Birmad| amt baat ale ty 
ee ay aL by i ype ytd pamey ae ld sie Ld igs Le eaey 
Ue UN yy pe ti ype PLoS slymy CIaST agent iio rigs lad! punory 
come Fatty by Bag peal ti iI png Bey WAIT I DSI T shay Py pred) IT tals pny ab pS 
taal beng 385 by oy! ye tig) | im ey Ce Sead be al byt lb ope bye de 


58 Sobernheim, Matériaux, pp. 86-87, Inscription 39; several words were misread by 
Sobernheim: 
3rd line to the right ,2¥! should read uted! 
4th line to the right we! should read Jib 
1st line to the left a 451 should read aba! 

59 Ibid., no 40, pp. 87-88; also Salem, Tarablus al-Sham, p 475; and Tadmuti, 
Tarikh wa Athar, p. 171. 
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In the name of God the Merciful, the Compassionate, our master 
His Noble High Excellency, the master, the governor, the lord, the 
man in power, the served one, Sayf al-Din Taynal al-Nasiri, governor 
of the royal province of Tripoli, has ordered the building of this 
mosque erected to the glory of God, may God fulfill his hopes and 
accept his works among the good ones. And he has constituted 
as waaf [in favor of the mosque] to be used for the functions specified 
in his written waqf: the whole garden known as Hamawi, in the 
outskirts of Tripoli, and the whole of the two shops next to the 
door of the mosque, and the whole garden formerly known as 
Altuntash in the irrigated land of Tripoli, and the whole of the 
two shops next to the suq of arms, next to the bath known as Usin- 
damur, and these are now the property of the founder; and the whole 
of the third of the khan known as the old Dar al-Wakalah, and the 
whole village known as Arzuniyyah in the dependencies of ‘Arga in 
the bay of Tripoli. And he stipulated that whatever excess from 
the revenue of this waqf remains after proper reductions are made 
for those employed in its specified functions and maintenance as 
prescribed in the wagqf is to be spent on the poor and the impoverished 
living in Tripoli and coming to Tripoli at the discretion of the 
supervisor of the mosque, but without his allocating a fixed wage to 
anyone, neither monthly nor daily. Should anyone change or interfere 
with this or assign a regular salary, he shall be struck by the 
malediction of God, the angels, and the whole of mankind. 


This exceedingly generous endowment, which included whole shops 
and villages, was for the upkeep of the mosque alone. Another equally 
generous endowment was provided for the upkeep of the mausoleum 
(though in the end Taynal was never buried there), and the waqf 
document for that is inscribed again on the inner portal opposite the 
first one. The inscription on the left reads as follows: 


me Walle Lge LS Le aU amy Sy ladT a AIP oe Lah, wl pom Jt cet EL pes 
Lapis lbs eo Lyly Lpmtlas le tiny ase geyy iat sling ae ity aU atl alt Lit! 
Bay Lane acen rg nS Ly Bpmig Spt ge Lyd Gyy Lead | Bead pam Upc lS (9 dina! 
Byte eine Lpeilgm aly een Semel oe gist spend Beg bend G apna! 
Barred D gepAS TRANS pe Ge SPIT Spee Capes Urrips Lad gang Byte ce Lyd Laby 
cei lge Cand aang dng AY Beal aig FLEET GLI Ty Se lyo ny Sey gil bea 
Legends BSE GL Ly GBT Big pila bey A Gpndy ai IIT LGN aed 
BALIN go Pte By aS LBy VE eremy BLE pe go Lad! Pag By Land By S Lol! peony 
AS SILLS 669 Arent amt borey at Uy Ly! ye aigl Vim pe, yo Sed Ly ai! bypity 
meg tenis nt oe Coll ddy yp byt WS Ge aslobly Gunctall Slowly Maal Byay 
temps bone AUT IS (pated tc! eee gle Ba aed sae gl bare Loe te You, 
pommenag Le SN BL i pp SS ye ll Vel Ge pe VI ge opting Ao ty arn boy 
+ bake Up peel Ugeeny 

6° Ibid., no 41, pp 91-92; also Salem, Tarablus al-Sham, pp. 475-76; and Tadmuti, 

Tatikh wa Athar, p. 172. 
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Figure 43, Jami’ Taynél, profile of domes. 
After van Berchem and Fatio, Voyage en Syrie, 1914; fig. 53, p 120 


Figure 44 Jami Taynal, minaret. 
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Figure 45, Jami’ Taynal, outer door. 


Figure 46. Jami’ Taynal, courtyard, western wall 
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In the name of God the Merciful, the Compassionate, our master 
the previously mentioned king of the amirs, may God recognize 
his good [deeds] and accept them from him, give him goodness, and 
be happy with him, has ordered the building of this blessed 
mausoleum, may God have pity on him who lies in it. And he has 
constituted as waqf to ensure the upkeep of the mausoleum and 
for the salaries of those employed in it as specified in its acts, the 
whole upper floor to its east known as al-Khatib®' and the whole 
of the renovated market [qaysariyyah] near the Mosque of Arztni 
to the west, by the stalls of the dealers in used clothing, and the 
number of its shops is sixteen and of its rooms upstairs sixteen; 
and all of the two shops by the Sug of the Ironmongers [haddadin] on 
the western side previously known as Abi Rabbihi; and the entirety 
of the shops and floor built by the founder in the old ‘Arsah; and 
the entirety of the six newly built shops by the founder previously 
called Muzaffar in the Suwaygqat al-Qadi; and the three rooms above 
them; and the whole of the enclosed area in the vicinity of this 
mosque to the south; and the whole of the land to the south of the 
maydan; on the condition that whatever remains from the revenues 
of these waqis, after the proper reductions are made for those 
employed in the functions specified and the maintenance prescribed 
in the waqf, is to be spent on the poor and the impoverished living 
in Tripoli and coming to Tripoli, but without fixed wages, and 
whoever gives a salary to anyone or establishes a regular income 
which resembles a salary, God shall be his enemy, shall ask him to 
render his account, shall put him with the depraved on the Day of 
Judgment, with those who have made efforts in the wrong direction 
during life on earth while under the impression that they were 
doing the right thing. 


The two wagqf documents of the mosque and of the mausoleum also refer 
to the extensive wealth of Amir Taynél. 


But who was this Amir Taynal, and what do we know about him? 
He is often mentioned in the chronicles, and his biography is recounted 
in al-Safadi and repeated in Qadi Shuhbah, whose account closely follows 
al-Safadi’s.°* They both maintain that Taynal was one of the Mamluks 
who had given their allegiance to Sultan al-Ashraf Khalil, whom they call 
al-Ashrafi (as does the first inscription). Al-Maqrizi, on the other hand, 
claims that Taynal was one of the Mamluks of Muhammad al-Nasir 
(under whose reign the mosque was built; the title “al-Nasiri” is attri- 
buted to the founder in the second inscription).** An accurate chronology 
can also be drawn from these biographies: in 1326 Taynal was named 
successor to Qaratay as governor of Tripoli; in 1333 Taynal caused so 


*! Ibid , p. 93. Sobernheim notes that only large mosques have rooms for the 


mosque’s preacher. Taynal’s mosque has two such rooms, one to the east and one to the 
west of the entrance. 

** For Taynal’s biography and the pertinent information which can be drawn 
from al-Safadi and al-Shuhbah, see Sobernheim, Matériaux, pp. 88-89. 

83 Al-Maqrizi, Al-Khitat al-Magqriziyah (Beirut: Dar Sader, n.d.), p. 76 
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much trouble for Tankiz that he was sent to Ghazzah, a less important 
post than Tripoli; in 1335 Taynal regained Tankiz’s favor and was again 
named governor of Tripoli; in 1340 Tankiz was deposed, and Taynal 
had to leave Tripoli; in 1341 Taynal took back his post in Tripoli; and 
finally in 1343 he died in Damascus. 


From this list we can conclude that Taynal had three terms of office 
in Tripoli beginning respectively in 1326, 1335, and 1341, and that the 
mosque was built during his second term. The chronicles praise him 
as an intelligent man with administrative talents, but also describe him 
as miserly and greedy. Ibn Battitah, who visited Tripoli during 
Taynal’s first term, describes the pomp that surrounded him when he 
moved around the city and tells us that “his residence there is in the 
mansion known as Dar al-Sa‘adah (the Abode of Felicity).’” We also know 
that he owned a house in Damascus, later to become the Madrasah 
Taynaliyyah,®* and that he built himself a house in Cairo on the “site 
of the Fatimid hospital’ next to the al-Azhar mosque. ® But his mosque 
in Tripoli must still be considered his most ambitious undertaking. 


The mosque’s large size, lavish decorations, and the fame of its 
founder attracted a great deal of attention in its early days. Later, people 
were interested in it largely on account of its architectural peculiarities. 
In 1700 al-Nabulsi notes that it is a “pleasant jami', but strange in style 
and unusual in its organization.’”” Later scholars, including van Berchem 
and Fatio, explained its peculiarities as reflecting the remnants of a 
Crusader church;®* a recent study advances the theory that it was built 
on the remains of a temple dedicated to Zeus.*” Whatever the theory, 
they all have one observation in common: the shape of the mosque 
and some of its architectural elements suggest that it once fulfilled some 
different function. 


The minbar (fig. 54) has two inscriptions, one at the top, the other 
on a lower level. The inscription at the top, five lines of naskh, reads as 
follows: §8 


TG BIA GH, VY polly UL GAT gy AN te Le eine Lat pamela! allt pee 
wt ed | Tae SSS «ye eel lasgS, ul elt Ya! cgnnd all Y! uty ply 00 ul 
a BE Lemay pt Moy ee Bi BOK ES I ppd 


64 Ibn Battatah, The Travels of Ibn Battiita, trans. and notes by H.A R. Gibb, 
3 vols (Cambridge, 1958-61), vol. 1, pp 88-89; also M. Gaudefroy Demombynes, La Syrie 
4 Vépoque des Mamlouks d’apres les auteurs arabes (Bibliotheque Archéologique et Historique, 
3) (Paris, 1923), pp. 110, 222 ff.; Sobernheim, Matériaux, pp. 89-90. 

65 Muhammad Kurd ‘Ali, Khitat al-Sham, 6 vols. (Damascus, 1925-28), 6: 78. 

66 Al-Nabulsi, Al-Rihlah, p 72; van Berchem and Fatio, Voyage en Syrie, p 120 

67 Hassan Sarkis, “Histoire de Tripoli,” Les Cahiers de l'Oronte 10 (1971-72): 97 

68 Sobernheim, Matériaux, p 93, Insctiption no 42. 
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Figure 49. Jami‘ Taynal, hall or vestibule and inner portal. 
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In the name of God the Merciful, the Compassionate, only he shall 
inhabit God’s place of worship who believes in God and the Last Day 
and performs the prayer and pays the alms and fears none but God 
alone, may those be among the guided ones [Quran 9.18] This 
minbar was completed in the month of Zul‘iqdah in the year seven 
hundred and thirty-six. 


Completed in June or July 1336, the minbar is contemporary with the 
mosque, which was finished in March of the same year. 


The second inscription on the minbar, a line of naskh,®? gives us 
the name of the carpenter, who apparently was pleased enough with his 
work to sign it in an obvious place: 


ols poy oe AUT pay us staal doce phat! Jes 


[This is] the work of master Muhammad al-Safadi, may God have 
mercy on those who show mercy to him. 


Yet another inscription is on the portal tympanum area formed 
by the arch and the lintel. It is very beautiful in white decorative kufic 
on a black ground, but unfortunately almost indecipherable (fig. 41). It 
is not recorded by Sobernheim. 


Description 


Taynal’s mosque stands alone in the middle of an orchard, and can be 
viewed from all sides (fig. 42); its profile of domes (fig. 43) and minaret 
identifies it as a distinctly Muslim building. An oblong structure of 
sandstone, its four domes are of various sizes and shapes that reflect its 
interior superstructure: a large dome resting on a sixteen-sided zone, a 
higher dome resting on a double drum, and a medium dome on a sixteen- 
sided zone followed by a small ribbed dome. 


The rather unusually shaped minaret to the east of the mosque is 
also of sandstone (fig. 44). A rectangular: short shaft carries an even 
shorter octagonal shaft resting on four buttresses and ending in a balcony 
around two superimposed cylinders. For decoration, the square shaft is 
opened by windows with a cushion voussoir arch, as is the case with 
the minarets of Qala’ tin (1285) and Salar and Sanjar (1303) in Cairo,” a 
motif commonly used by Latins and Muslims alike. The octagonal shaft 
is opened by four windows topped by a lintel slab, and it carries 
vertical cornerstones with a rounded top around the balcony. It has an 
interesting twin set of stairs, one of which opens into the mausoleum 
area of the mosque and the other leads to the outside, the two running 


69° Ibid., p 94, Inscription no. 43 
70 Creswell, MAE, vol. 2, pls. 124-25. 
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separately within the shaft up to the balcony.7! This unusual system was 
also used in the minaret of “Abd al-Rahman in the Great Mosque of 
Cordoba. 7? 


While at a distance the domes and minaret display no special 
peculiarities, indications that there was once another structure on the 
site begin to appear when one approaches the mosque. Just in front 
of the outer door the tops of two granite columns rise a meter above 
the ground (fig. 45), and in the open courtyard before the entrance to 
the mosque the western wall shows clear signs of arches and of wall 
segments used for the support of a superstructure (fig. 46). These two 
remnants need not be of the same period; the granite columns, which 
are clearly at a lower level, may well have belonged to a temple of Zeus 
that may once have stood on the site, and the western wall may equally 
well have been part of a Crusaders’ church destroyed at the time of the 
Mamluk conquest of Tripoli. 


In the Muslim period the exterior of Taynal’s mosque was subjected 
to alterations on its entrance side. The main entrance (fig. 47), built in an 
alternation of black and white masonry with a row of joggled stones 
above the lintel, shows signs of having been changed from a rectangular 
to a deeply arched entrance by the addition of a whitewashed canopy. 


The plan (fig. 48) shows two units connected by an axial doorway ; 
a northern entrance hall (fig. 49) leads through the monumental inner 
portal to the southern square area which includes the mihrab (fig. 50). 
The first unit (fig. 49) is an oblong three-aisled hall, with a wider central 
aisle leading to the inner portal. The area is divided by four granite 
columns of unequal width with four classical Corinthian capitals sup- 
porting the arches which carry the superstructure. This layout -— columns, 
capitals, and arches—led van Berchem and Fatio and modern writers 
who followed them to consider Taynal’s mosque to be a reused Crusaders’ 
church.”3 The arrangement is indeed a curious one, and this room might 
well have belonged to an earlier Christian structure which itself had 
used older classical columns and capitals for supports. 


The superstructure, however, is neither Roman nor Christian, for 
the two domes covering the first hall are of purely local Islamic tradition. 
The first of the two domes, to the north (fig. 51), has a simple cupola 
on a sixteen-sided zone with sixteen arches—alternately opened and 
closed—resting on four simple corner pendentives between the four 


™ Kurd ‘Ali, Khitat al-Sham, 6: 53, found the system so unusual that he never 


got around to describing the rest of the mosque. 

72 Salem, Tarablus al-Shim, p. 412, n 23. 

7% Van Berchem and Fatio, Voyage en Syrie, p 120, followed by Condé, Tripoli of 
Lebanon, p. 48; Samia Nassar, Connaissance du Liban (Beirut, 1969), p 12. 
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51. Jami Taynal, first dome in vestibule, interior. 
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Figure 53. Jami‘ Taynal, dome over mihrab area, exterior 
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arches. The second dome, set directly in front of the inner facade 
(fig. 52), is higher than the first, and the area it covers is raised on four 
blind arches to reach the height of the portal. The dome itself consists of 
a cupola on an octagonal zone of four arches and four fan-like corner 
squinches resting directly on the four walls, an arrangement often 
encountered in Tripoli, the dome in the Madrasah Qadiriyyah repre- 
senting the closest parallel. 


The floor, like the superstructure, is a Mamluk addition. The whole 
central aisle of the first hall is covered by a large pattern of marble 
mosaics which originally included a marble fountain in its middle (now 
removed). Though badly damaged (the mosque served as a shelter for 
Palestinian refugees for some fifteen years), the marble flooring shows a 
pattern of large square units of geometric motifs in red, black, and 
white marble. The motifs are ambitious choices from the known Mamluk 
decorative vocabulary in Tripoli —for example, on the floors of al-Burtasi’s 
mosque and the Madrasah Qartawiyyah—and include the rotating 
swastika pattern used on the inner facade and a simplified version of 
the rotating knot on the facade of the Qartawiyyah. If this first hall is 
indeed a reused part of a Crusaders’ church, the architect has managed 
to give it a Muslim flavor through the use of Mamluk domes and Mamluk 
flooring and by using an axial fountain to direct attention to the inner 
facade that leads to the second unit beyond. 


The second main area (see plan and fig. 50) is a totally Muslim 
construction in its plan, elements, and decoration. A covered central 
courtyard has a vaulted area around a sunken court, the floor is all 
covered with marble, and the area around the court is of a joggled black 
and white ablaq. The superstructure consists of simple long and short 
cross-vaults (see plan) to the sides and of two domes on the axis. The 
first of the two domes covers the central court and rests on a sixteen- 
sided zone of niches on simple pendentives. The second dome covers 
the area in front of the mihrab, and although the smallest of the four 
domes, it is the most decorative. It consists of a ribbed cupola resting 
on sixteen niches over an octagonal zone with corner squinches (fig. 53). 


The mihrab itself is very simple; its only decorations are the two 
side colonnettes of white marble. The minbar is a masterpiece of 
Mamluk woodwork with sides of a complex star pattern and a ramp 
decorated with geometric patterns, unfortunately by now heavily painted 
over (fig. 54). 


The final element of Tayn4l’s mosque is the monumental gateway 
placed between the two main areas. A tall portal rising to the height 
of the building, it is the focal point of the mosque (fig. 49). Constructed 
entirely of alternate courses of fine black and white masonry, the portal 
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is framed by a zigzag motif of carved stone. Its size, proportions, and 
fine craftsmanship suggest that it was not intended merely to be an 
interior gateway but rather to function as a facade for the part of the 
building containing the mihrab. The rectangular opening which serves 
as a passageway is topped by a decorative motif (figs. 39 and 41) formed 
by a relieving arch of complex joggled black and white stone pointing 
outward from a central white stone over a flat lintel of white stone slab 
with a center joggled stone. The tympanum area contains the beautiful 
but indecipherable inscription mentioned earlier. The composition of 
this arch and lintel with its inscription is exactly like that of the 
windows on the back wall of the Madrasah Qartawiyyah. 


Above that motif is the central panel surrounded by the founding 
inscriptions (figs. 39 and 55), the only decorative nonstructural element 
of the facade. It consists of three equal vertical rectangles of marble 
marquetry; a central plaque of red marble with a star motif in white 
marble, from which radiates a whole maze of geometric patterns in black 
and white; and side panels of two squares each containing a rotating 
swastika pattern in red, black, and white, like those on the floor of 
the first hall. These patterns are often encountered in Mamluk decoration 
(for example, on the Mosque of Tawrizi in Damascus).’* This panel is 
surmounted by a mugqarnas hood with corner shell motifs on two 


BE. ee 


Figure 55. Jami’ Taynal, inner portal, detail. 


74 Abdulkader Rihaoui, Madinat Dimashq (Damascus, 1969), p 131, illustration. 
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colonnettes and a top row of stalactite muqarnas. The half-dome at the 
top of the muqarnas is decorated with a large zigzag motif in relief 
accentuated by the layers of black and white running in from the sides 
of the gateway. 


It seems likely that the second unit of the building with the 
mausoleum attached to it was the mosque that Amir Taynal built, since 
it is complete in its elements—mihrab, minbar, minaret, and facade, 
and that Roman and Christian elements found lying about were refur- 
bished with Mamluk accents (domes and floor) and then used to form 
the very large hall or vestibule. Taynal’s mosque can thus best be 
explained by regarding it as a purely Muslim construction. The remains 
found on the site’> were only used in the first part of the building, and 
it is just this part that has created such confusion. It has none of the 
Muslim elements or requirements for a mosque, in contrast with the 
second, self-contained unit which displays all the elements of a mosque 
organized in a known Muslim fashion. 


Selected Reading 


Van Berchem and Fatio, Voyage en Syrie, pp. 120-21; Condé, Tripoli of 
Lebanon, pp. 47-52, photos pp. 49-51; Kurd ‘Ali, Khitat al-Sham, 6: 53; 
Sobernheim, Matériaux, pp. 86~94, Inscriptions 39-43; al-Nabulsi, Al- 
Rihlah, pp. 72, 93; Salem, Tarablus al-Sham, pp. 409-13, plates 6, 7, 8; 
Tadmuri, Tarikh wa Athar, pp. 162-80, photos pp. 359, 360, and 361; 
Unesco, no. 13, pp. 12, 14; al-Zayn, Tarikh Tarablus, pp. 421-22. 


JAM! AL-‘ATTAR 


Built in A D. 1350 by a perfumer, Badr al-Din al-‘ Attar. 


Location 


Lest bank of the Qadisha River at the end of the Suq al-Bazirkan (a small- 
trader’s suq), near the Khan al-Khayyatin and Khan al-Misriyyin, and 
not, as one might expect, in the Perfumer’s Suq. Tripoli, Monument 
no. 13. 


History and Inscriptions 


The Jami’ al-'Attar is one of the largest mosques in Tripoli. Still in use 
today, it is regarded as the third most important in the city. 7° In 1700 al- 


7’ A major Mamluk activity was to restore and refurbish existing monuments and 
remains Many examples of this activity can be seen in Jerusalem. 
76 Salem, Tarablus al-Sham, p. 413 
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Nabulsi. listed it as the eighth in importance of the twelve mosques 
where Friday prayer was held.”’ Literary evidence suggests that it was 
also an important mosque in Mamluk times. 


An inscription above the door of the main portal (fig. 56), a line of 
naskh, reads:78 


we epee wll el tee phat Lee priadly Ay led LST 15m ppm gem yl alll pane 
Alm ey cppmeig atdin J 


In the name of God the Merciful, the Compassionate, this blessed 
door and the minbar are the work of master Muhammad ibn Ibrahim 
the architect, in the year seven hundred and fifty-one [AD 1350]. 


The architect named could have built either the original mosque or a 
later restoration. But a Mamluk account by al-Dawadari in Al-Durr 
al-Fakhir reports the building of a mosque in Tripoli by a rich perfume 
merchant in the year A.H. 751,” so it is safe to assume that the date on 
the inscription is a founding date of the building, and that the benefactor 
was Badr al-Din ibn al-‘ Attar, a prosperous perfume merchant and son of 
another perfumer as his name, ibn al- ‘Attar, indicates. According to al- 
Nabulsi, “the al-‘Attar mosque was known to have been a [Crusaders’] 
church and a man who was a perfumer spent money in secret on its 
building, hence it was named after him.’ °° The fact that he spent money 
on it “in secret’ could explain the omission of his name from the 
founding inscription. Since the perfumer donated his money anony- 
mously and the mosque is not in the Suq of the Perfumers, it was clearly 
not built to be the mosque of the perfumers corporation, as Sobernheim 
seems to conclude. *! Its anonymous benefactor simply happened to be a 
perfumer who helped finance the mosque. In time his identity was 
revealed, and the mosque was then named after him. 


7 Al-Nabulsi, Al-Rihlah, p. 72 

78 Sobernheim, Matériaux, pp. 104-5, Inscription 46; photo of door and inscription, 
p 10 Sobernheim mentions a third inscription of 1418, which includes decrees concerning 
the Perfumer’s Sug and was found in the wall of a private house, but since the inscription 
was not in situ and the mosque is not in the Perfumer’s Suq, it does not appear to be 
relevant to our building 

7 See Aba Bakr ibn ‘Abdullah al-Dawadari, Al-Durr al-Fakhir fi Sirat al-Malik 
al-Nasir, ed. Hans Roehmer (Cairo: German Institute, 1960), p 391. But this is questioned 
by Tadmurzi, who, in his Titikh wa Athar, pp. 190~91, refutes the AH 751 (AD 1350) date 
and, using the same source, argues for AH 735 or even earlier. He also provides 
textual evidence for the death of al-‘Attar by the black death in AH 749. 

80 Al-Nabulsi, AL-Rihlah, p 72: 


gap ye tale Gite Gye Lae GB ey eee th dS bol GE oe JU le 

wall peat 
81 Sobernheim, Matériaux, p 104, n 2. The conclusion Sobernheim draws from 
al-Nabuls?'s text (n. 78, above) is that “this mosque was therefore that of the corporation 


of the perfumers ” Nothing in the text supports this conclusion, however; it only says 
that “a man who was a perfumer endowed this building in secret ” 
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Figure 56. Jami al-’A¢tar, main portal, inscription and decorative plaque. 


Jami‘ al-“Attar, bay of main portal, right wall. 
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The inscription in the bay of the main portal on the right wall, 2 
meters above the ground (fig. 57), consists of two lines of naskh, and 
records a decree of A.H. 821/A D. 1418 which refers to the monument as 
the Jami’ al-‘Attar. The inscription reads: *? 

poll ay BEL by eptty a dew Uy Weems on Uy WI pad Gay be es 
plik pee be diy Bee Ce Gdhe, YUL Get pod gel syfall GLI Lad ty cd 
oped ad ce Lae cng baad ae ah Mec ag Se VST Uy pet Uy py sb Ge cretion 

opel pete ye LIAS LI aad UT até aude ILE Cog 


On the date of the first tenth of Rabi’ al-awwal of the year eight 
hundred and twenty-one [April 8-17, 1418], the royal edict of 
Sultan al-Malik al-Mu’ayyad Abu al-Nasr Shaykh arrived which 
decreed that nothing should be levied from the inhabitants of the 
waqf of Jami’ al-'Attar by the inspectors; that there should be no 
auctions and no injustices; that the requests of those praying may be 
granted. Those who comply would be compensated, and those who 
oppose would draw upon themselves the anger of God and the 
maledictions of all angels and all men. Amen. 


From the text it is clear that within about sixty-eight years of its building, 
the mosque was already being called the Jami al-‘Attar, and that its 
wagf had attracted the attention of administrative officials, as was often 
the case with many buildings (the Qartawiyyah is the most obvious 
example in Tripoli). 


A third inscription is on a muqarnas decoration above the lintel of 
a door on the western side of the mosque (fig. 58). It apparently went 
unnoticed by Sobernheim and those who followed him, but was finally 
recently published by Tadmuri.*? It is in a primitive script that reads: 


. ph bes aay Ue! opel Se gel ae 


“This is the work of Abt Bakr ibn al-Basis, may God have mercy on 
him.” Abdu Bakr ibn al-Basis was a known and active architect of the time, 
who was often called upon to do difficult jobs such as the building of the 
Damir Bridge. In his Tarikh Bayrit, Salih ibn Yahya, writing about the 
events of AH. 745 (Ap. 1344), reports that “Abt Bakr ibn al-Basis 
al-Ba labaki is an expert architect in coastal works; he is the one who built 
the Nahr al-Kalb Bridge and other difficult works in the lands of Tri- 
poli.” 84 So two architects worked on the mosque and were moved to sign 
their name to it. One of them was famous; one otherwise unknown. 


82 Sobemheim, Matériaux, p 105, Inscription no. 47; photograph, pl. 9 

83) Tadmuri, Tartkh wa Athar, p. 195 

84 Salih ibn Yahya, Tarikh Bayriit, ed. P. Louis Cheikho, 2d ed (Beirut, 1927), 
pp. 103-4. 
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Figure 61. Jami. al- Attar, minaret. 


Description 


From the outside the mosque blends into its surroundings and does not 
stand out as an independent structure, but three elements—the eastern 
main portal (the single most impressive element of the al-’ Attar mosque), 
the western side entrance, and the minaret—distinguish the building 
from its surroundings by their size, decoration, and quality. 


The main portal of the mosque opens onto the northern third of 
the prayer area and faces east. It is a monumental and ambitious 
achievement (fig. 59), not part of a composed and organized facade, but 
an independent element that provides the focal point of the building. 
It is a tall, rectangular composition, higher than the mosque proper, 
carefully constructed and richly decorated. It is built of alternate courses 
of black and light-colored well-cut stone and framed by two rows of 
stone molding. The decoration is restricted to the inner surface of the 
portal above the rectangular door. 
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Figure 62 Jami al-‘Aftar, plan. 
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The opening of the door is spanned by a simple one-stone slab 
lintel, topped by a row of decorative ablaq just below the founding 
inscription, above which is a square polychrome plaque; the whole is 
crowned by a muqarnas niche. The course of ablaq, of the elaborate 
fleur-de-lys variety, runs the width of the opening above the lintel. The 
square plaque of polychrome marble (figs. 56 and 59) is a masterpiece 
of craftsmanship and the focal point of the portal. It consists of an 
inner circle of deep red marble surrounded by a stone carved palmette 
motif, enclosed in turn by a plain band of marble. This circle forms 
the core from which radiates and toward which converges a complex 
system of double interlocking bands studded with fleurs-de-lys pointing 
like arrows toward the inside circle and the outer square. This decorative 
plaque is set in a stone frame on the wall above the door and below the 
muqarnas niche. 


The crowning muqarnas niche (fig. 60) consists of four rows of a 
mugarnas motif, running on the three sides of the inner portal and 
surmounted by a plain yet powerful half-dome. The first row consists of 
two corner niches with a shell half-dome flanked by two double-arched 
motifs; at the center of this row and at the two ends toward the 
exterior are plaques of a complex carved star-shaped Mamluk motif. 
The second row consists of central and side double arches with a corner 
stalactite; the third row alternates plain crossed double arches with 
stalactite double arches. Finally, the top row consists of narrower alter- 
nating flat and concave trilobed arches, the concave motif crowning 
the flat double arches of the lower row. The effect is of a rich and very 
well built stone mugarnas zone between the flat wall below and the half- 
dome above. 


The western door (fig. 58) is clearly the side door to a mosque, but 
it still stands out from its surroundings by three horizontal rows of 
mugarnas above the lintel to suggest that it leads into some special place. 
The lowest row has wide arches; the second row has a simple attempt 
at stalactites; and the top row uses a simple scale motif. Since this wall of 
the building has been repaired and replastered many times, it is hard 
to tell whether or not what we now see is complete (which could well be 
the case) or whether it was once more highly decorated. The architect 
Abt Bakr ibn al-Basis was in any case proud enough of it to sign it, as 
we have seen. 


The third distinguishing element, the minaret (fig. 61), is a true 
landmark. A square tower of sandstone, it is considered one of the most 
important minarets in the city The square shaft has two rows of 
horizontal molding that divide it into three parts opened at irregular 
intervals by small, star-shaped windows. The shaft is topped by a slightly 
wider cubical unit which rests on a mugarnas frieze above four en- 
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Figure 63. Jami’ al-‘Attar, central dome, 
interior. 


gaged colonnettes. It is open on each of its four sides by a double arched 
window divided by a central column and is topped by a balcony with 
four corner knobs. A later addition to the minaret is an octagonal shaft 
covered by a conical dome. 


From even a cursory glance at the plan®* of the Jami’ al-' Attar 
(fig. 62), it is apparent that the interior of the structure bears no 
resemblance to any common or even known mosque type. Essentially it 
is a long rectangular space (about 22 by 14 meters) with openings onto it. 
The main entrance follows the street line and is set at a slight angle to the 
mosque. The gate leads into an almost square entrance with cross-vaulting, 
which in turn leads into a prayer hall; a door on the north side leads into 
a large, almost square ablution room. 


The central prayer area is rectangular and is covered by a simple 
long vault, except for the axis between the main eastern portal and the 
side western entrance which is more elaborately covered with a central 
high dome (fig. 63) flanked by two vaulted areas. The dome has a cupola 
with a central octagonal opening, resting on an octagonal zone of 


85 The plan is not very accurate in its details, though it adequately shows the 


general layout of the building. The windows, for example, are not indicated on it. 
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transition with eight windows set in double frames; this transition 
area rests on four plain pendentives placed between the vaulted areas. 


The western side of the rectangular hall has three three-sided, 
simple vaulted iwan-like rooms opening onto it. The central one is the 
largest of the three and gives access to the outside through an arch of 
thick masonry. 


The eastern side has only one iwan-like room and two windows 
Opening onto a garden. The three western iwans and the eastern one 
must be the ‘four platforms” mentioned by al-Nabulsi in 1700: ‘In this 
mosque, there are four platforms [suffah]; each platform has its own 
teacher, who receives a salary provided for by the waqf of the mosque.’’*¢ 


Figure 64. Jami’ al-‘Attar, minbar. 


86 Al-Nabulsi, Al-Rihlah, p 72: 
ope la tig ue ass bay, py aS cy be LS aro JS. wie wey tee Lo! ies v2) 
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The plan is certainly not a typical four-iwan arrangement, and the 
building’s function was clearly that of a mosque and not a madrasah. On 
the other hand, since the teachers’ wages were provided by the waqf, 
teaching must have gone on in the mosque from the very beginning. 
Unfortunately, whether the four teachers belonged to the four schools of 
Islamic thought, or, more likely, to the same school, is unknown. The 
provision of a teaching endowment suggests that the benefactor intended 
to establish Sunni Islam in a city that had been Christian and in a 
building that had been a church. The piety that led to its transformation 
would also naturally have led to provisions for instruction as a means 
of strengthening the new faith. No source earlier than 1700%’ refers to 
the building as a former church, but its plan certainly makes it likely. 
The building was not conceived as a mosque, but rather modified to 
perform that function. 


The internal arrangement has other unusual elements. The mihrab, 
for instance, is a simple niche —that is, set, not in the middle of the 
qiblah wall, but to one side. The room for ablutions, a Muslim require- 
ment, is clearly an addition, as is the entrance. The minbar, a built-in 
white marble structure,** is believed to incorporate the baptismal font 
left over from the church (fig. 64).8° Again, we are clearly dealing with 
an earlier building, probably a Crusaders’ church, that was transformed 
into a mosque in 1350, with Master Ibrahim the architect contributing 
a new and fine portal and the minbar, and the well-known architect Abit 
Bakr ibn al-Basis constructing the eastern door. 


Selected Reading 


Al-Dawadari, Al-Durr al-Fakhir fi Sirat al-Malik al-Nasir, p. 391; Kurd ‘Ali, 
Khitat al-Sham, 6:54; al-Nabulsi, Al-Rihlah, p. 72; Salem, Tarfiblus al- 
Sham, pp. 413-15; Sobernheim, Matériaux, pp. 104-7, Inscriptions 46-47; 
Tadmuri, Tarikh wa Athar, pp. 190-201; al-Zayn, Tarikh Tarablus, 
pp. 422-23. 


JAMIL ARGHUN SHAH 


Built about AD 1394~98 by Amir Arghtin Shah, governor of Tripoli. 


87 For the origin of the mosque as a church, see ibid, p. 172, and Kurd “Ali, 
Khitat al-Sham, 6: 54. 

88 Tadmuri, Tarikh wa Athar, p. 200, gives a description of the minbar and a text 
for its inscriptions. 

8 bid, p 194 
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Location 


Left bank of the Qadisha River, on the street known as Saff al-Bilat, to 
the south of the Saqragqiyyah and Khatiniyyah. Tripoli, Monument 
no. 27. 


History and Inscriptions 


Known locally as the Jami’ al-Ghanshah, undoubtedly the mosque is 
named for Amir Arghtin Shah,%° governor of Tripoli from 1394 to 1398. 
It does not carry a founding inscription, but does have, carved on the 
lintel above the door, a decree of AH. 880/AD 1475 concerning the waqf 
of agricultural land. It consists of four lines of naskh (fig. 65) and reads: °! 


Leet pane yg tbc lty hd iw BV sabe pte ole Gyles al wo! 
CS Lipe yh Ge Ul ls plat Spt WGI UAL altel Ue plat aye 
ghee ly Spt ody epmind Y pehs Y dag lle Godly, LE gd) ppm pl! wiiy 
tae LS gp tig a bd be ae pps bay Ue ping Hele SebaL yal Wels dal 
ga SIN fail ycina por tl gt seal ape epee ST all gly WT pelts 
HN gattend SpdgedT MLNS tN pha ay LEW BS Gt deg IL Led Getty pb LUI 
pe Wb ie pnyy elas! QUI jel euch LI SLIT LEO Le YT LL Eye Ggip YI 
weds Petey WS Ce rede ie Upney OS gf IS ay byt be ene Bey ao 


The text can be summarized as follows. In A.H 880 (AD. 1475) a royal 
decree was issued to protect and enforce the waqf of Arghtin Shah; it 
stipulated that the lands he had left were to be leased to the public, and 
to the needy rather than to the rich, and that this was to be carved on 
the door of the madrasah (also referred to as a zawiyah in the text). This 
means that the monument was already standing by 1475 and that Arghtin 
Shah was its founder and patron. We know from the history of Ibn 
al-Furat that Arghtin Shah al-Ibrahimi became governor of Tripoli in 
AH 798 (AD. 1394)? and remained in office until A.H. 800 (AD 1397), 
when he was transferred to Aleppo.*? Therefore this building must have 
been constructed between 1394 and 1398, the four years of his rule. 


90 About the Mongol origin of the name Arghin and Arghtn Shah, see Jean 


Sauvaget, “‘Noms et surnoms de Mamlouks,” Journal Asiatique 238 (1950): 35 

9! Sobernheim, Matériaux, pp 129-30, Inscription 57. 

92 Nasir al-Din Muhammad Ibn al-Furat, Tarikh Ibn al-Furat, ed. Costi Zurayk and 
Nejla Izzedine, 9 vols (Beirut, 1939), 9: 388, 396. 


ete gre VE aL gb oe tee pee VE gle pm URI Unb lel dead 53 cig 
+S dame shay a pe VE OS Lage ah La, hb! ale cg! alas oy vdeo 
+ bela Le gd)! onl py de = PYAY pam 

°3 Taqi al-Din Ahmad al-Maqrizi, Kitab al-Suliik li Ma‘rifat duwal al-Mulik, 3 vols. 


(Cairo: Ministry of Culture, 1970), vol 3, ed. Sa‘id “Ashar, p 974 Al-Maqrtizi describes 
the elaborate funeral provided him for having been a just and kind ruler. 
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Figure 65 Jami’ Arghin Shah, 
main entrance 


What the original function of this structure might have been is 
somewhat obscure. It is regarded today both officially and popularly as 
a mosque, and was referred to as the jami of al-Ghanshah as early as 
1700 by al-Nabulsi. The inscription calls the building both a zawiyah 
and a madrasah, however, so it is possible that the structure was first 
erected as a place of instruction and only later transformed into a 
mosque. ** This could explain the silence of the sources on the subject of 
Arghtin Shah’s having erected a mosque, for he may in fact have only 
endowed a zawiyah. Sometime after 1475, Arghtin Shah’s pious monu- 
ment was certainly being used as a jami, however, and it may have 
been then that the minaret was added. Judging from its style, the minaret 
is certainly later than 1394-98 and most probably later than 1475. 


Description 


From the outside, the street facade, the main portal, and the minaret 
(fig. 66) are all clearly visible; they are simple but at the same time rather 


% Tadmusi, Tarikh wa Athar, pp. 218, 222 
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special. The two-story facade is built of cut stone and opens to the out- 
side by three sets of double windows below and three simple windows 
above: both levels are on the same axis. The lower windows are sur- 
rounded by alternating black and white stones, and each set of two 
windows is topped by a course of joggled black and white stones of 
various sizes. 


Next to this wall is the main entrance (fig. 65), which consists of a 
deep archway almost as high as the building and about 1.5 meters deep, 
with two vaulted units and a central circle at its upper level. The door 
proper is a simple rectangular opening, above which is the four-line 
inscription running the width of the wall, topped by a course of joggled 
ablaq, surmounted by an empty plaque with a cut border. The portal 
has unfortunately been painted over in white, hiding whatever merit it 
may have had and emphasizing its separateness from the wall next to it. 
It is probably an addition to the earlier building, since it is made of a 
different stone, is not quite of the same height, and leads into a corridor 
instead of into the mosque proper on its left. It was probably built in 
1475, when the wagf decree was promulgated. 


Figure 66. Jami’ Arghin Shah, facade. 
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The minaret is the building’s most remarkable element (fig. 66). It 
stands over the original building, next to the entrance. It has a cylin- 
drical shaft of the Ottoman type with two round moldings separating it 
from the base and the top. The base is cubical with corner triangular 
buttresses. The top consists of a flat muqarnas level formed by six rows 
of a fish-scale motif, topped by a ten-sided balcony decorated with 
plaques of carved stone of varying design. The whole is covered by an 
umbrella-like wooden structure carrying a metal crescent. 


The exterior of the Arghtin Shah mosque well reflects its three 
phases of development: the wall belonging to the original zawiyah- 
madrasah of 1394-98, the gate to the time of the decree of 1475, and the 
minaret to the Ottoman period when most likely the madrasah became 
ajami. 


The interior is fairly simple and provides nothing to contradict the 
sequence of construction posited. The gate leads through a vaulted cor- 
ridor to the ablution basin; the mosque itself is entered by a door on the 
left of this corridor. The squarish prayer hall is a vaulted area with piers 
of various sizes for support. The qiblah wall has a mihrab at an angle to 
the wall. The addition of a mihrab, a corridor leading to its entrance, 
and a minaret has thus clearly transformed a private zawiyah into a 
public jami’. 


Selected Reading 


Condé, Tripoli of Lebanon, pp. 53-54, photo p. 53; Kurd “Ali, Khitat al- 
Sham, 6: 53; Sobernheim, Matériaux, pp. 128 ff., Inscription 57; Salem, 
Tarablus al-Sham, p. 115; Tadmutri, Tarikh wa Athar, pp. 217-20; al-Zayn, 
Tarikh Tarablus, p. 423. 


JAMI AL-UWAysI (also called the Uwaysiyyah) 


Built in A.D 1460-61 by al-Uwaysi; renovated in A.D 1534 by Haydarah. 


Location 


Left bank of the Qadisha River on a slope between the Citadel and the 
sugs below, near the Masjid “Abd al-Wahid and the Qartawiyyah. 
Tripoli, Monument no. 16. 


History and Inscriptions 


One of the later Mamluk mosques of Tripoli, al-Uwaysi is also one of the 
least well documented. It carries none of the customary founding inscrip- 
tions, but a waqf document tells us that it was built by a Muhi al-Din 
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al-Uwaysi in A.H. 865 (AD. 1460-61).°° The mosque has retained his 
name in both official and popular usage, but we know nothing more 
either about the building or its founder. 


The minaret (fig. 73), however, does have a two-line inscription on 
a marble plaque set above the door to the balcony, stating that the 
mosque was renovated in the days of Sultan Sulayman al-Qantini (the 
Ottoman Suleyman “The Magnificent’) in the year A.H. 941 (A.D. 1534) 
by Haydarah, the amir of the Citadel and of the city. The inscription 
reads as follows:°° 


cd A abn Byam pI £ Unley Radel pled bode Wabi plel gi pat 
» Ju S 


Built in the days of Sultan Sulayman, in the days of the governor 
{nayib] of the Citadel and of Tripoli, 941 Haydarah, may God protect 
him at all times. 


Description 


The Uwaysiyyah mosque is situated on the right side of one of the 
narrow streets that descend from the Citadel. While the minaret and the 
dome are visible from a distance, the mosque is not readily identifiable 
from the street. It is entered through an alley that runs off at an angle 
(fig. 67) and leads to an inner courtyard and the mosque proper. There 
the mosque is properly oriented and has a facade on the court. Obviously 
by the time al-Uwaysi built his mosque, the city had already become 
crowded; the builder could have neither a full street location nor a cor- 
rect orientation toward Mecca from the street, so he had to resort to this 
alley tactic. The simple inner facade on its marble-paved courtyard (fig. 
68) consists chiefly of the large axial entrance to the mosque and a mihrab 
for outside prayer. 


The building has no elaborate facade on the street. It is entered 
through a rectangular opening placed in a large frame that sets the en- 
trance off from the rest of the wall. The frame has a border of knotted 
interlace with a rectangular projection at the lintel level. Above the door 
is a horizontal rectangular plaque formed by an inlayed border of marble 
with a positive-negative pattern pointing inward, very likely the place 
intended for the founding inscription that was never made. Just to the 


Ss A waqf document mentioned by Salem, Tarablus al-Sham, p 416; Kurd “Ali, 
Khitat al-Sham, 6:54; and also by Tadmuni, Tarikh wa Athar (after al-Jisr), p. 230 Neither 
Tadmuri nor I were able to see the document Unesco, p 12, no 28, gives the name of 
“Abdul-Hay” al-Uwaysi and date of 1461, but provides no references. 

96 Kurd “Ali, Khitat al-Shim, 6: 54, and Salem, Tarablus al-Sham, pp 416-17, give 
the information Tadmuri, Tarikh wa Athir, p. 232, gives the actual inscription and 
biographical notes of Sulayman and Haydarah. 
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Figure 70 Jami’ al-Uwaysi, central dome, interior. 


Figure 71 
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Jami’ al-Uwaysi, mihrab and minbar. 
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right of this entrance is an outside mihrab topped by a row of fish-scale 
motif containing various decorations at the door level. This facade also 
has a small window (fig. 69), whose opening is decorated by a floriated 
stucco trefoil motif reminiscent of Andalusian windows. %” 


The floor plan of the Uwaysiyyah is simple. It consists of two rooms, 
both with mihrabs, connected by a small door: a main square prayer 
room (approximately 10 by 10 meters) covered by a very large dome, and 
a smaller vaulted room to its right. 


The main prayer room has a dome that spans (fig. 70) the whole 
area and consists of a cupola resting on a sixteen-sided area of arches, 
each with its own window, which in turn rests on an octagonal area of 
four open arches and four corner squinches. The breadth of the dome 
is unusual for its time and gives the impression that a simple domical 
structure has been blown up to very large proportions. This is particularly 
noticeable in the four corner squinches that here become large, concave 
areas. Domes of such a size were only later to become popular in Ottoman 
architecture. 


The mihrab on the qiblah wall (figs. 71 and 72) is a plain niche with 
reused marble colonnettes with capitals at each side, set in a rectangular 
frame. The frame consists of a simple carved stone molding on its three 
sides, ending at the bottom with a circle on each side, as on the facade of 
the Qadiriyyah. 


Above the mihrab and within the frame are two fan-like projections 
(fig. 72), which according to local tradition are supports for a wooden 
shelf that once held oil lamps. In between these fan projections the 
central stone of that course of masonry is decorated on its two ends by 
a low relief of a fleur-de-lys pattern. The stone above the mihrab, like 
the stone above the door, has no inscription. 


The built-in stone minbar is set to the right of the mihrab. It is 
heavily decorated—the most decorated element in the mosque—with 
interlace and star-shaped ablaq patterns over its entire surface. Whether 
it is contemporary with the structure or a later addition is unknown. 


Finally, the Ottoman minaret (fig. 73) is a tall, cylindrical shaft 
(Mamluk minarets are either square or octagonal), resting on triangular 
buttresses. It has a circular balcony, wider than the shaft and resting on 
a band of muqarnas which looks like superimposed rows of fish scale. 
From the balcony rises a small, cylindrical shaft with a conical dome 
resting on two rows of fish scale. 


°” Cf the blind windows on the third level of the minaret of the Mosque of Ibn 
Tultin in Cairo (1296) 
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Selected Reading 


Kurd ‘Ali, Khitat al-Sham 6: 54; al-Nabulsi, Al-Rihlah, p. 11; Salem, 
Tarablus al-Sham, pp. 416-17; Tadmuri, Tarikh wa Athar, pp. 230-34; 
Unesco, no. 28, p. 12; al-Zayn, Tarikh Tarablus, p. 423. 


JAMI AL-TAHHAN 


Fifteenth century; precise date and founder unknown. 


Location 


Left bank of the Qadisha River, in the middle of the Perfumer’s Suq (al- 
‘Attarin). Tripoli, Monument no. 28. 


History and Inscriptions 


This mosque is popularly known in Tripoli as the Jami al-Tahhan, or 
“Miller's Mosque.” The lack of both founding inscription and literary 
evidence makes the name and the date of construction for this monument 
a subject of controversy.°® A version of the name, al-Tahhal, ending with 


at 


ee 
Figure 74. Jami’ al-Tahhan, view from a distance 


% Tadmuri, Titikh wa Athir, pp 236-37, gives a summary of the various names 
and dates that have been proposed. 
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He ee ate an tre 


Figure 75. Jami’ al-Tahhan, street facade 


an | rather than an n, can be found in al-Nabulsi’s Rihlah ;°° Salem and 
the Unesco report use yet another variant, al-Tahham, with an m, 100 and 
Tadmuri uses the m as well, though without citing any evidence in its 
favor. Al-Tahham means “the courageous one,” “the one who attacks in 
battles,” and Tadmuri finds this to be a more plausible role for the 
founder of the mosque than being a miller.'°' So long as there is no 
evidence to the contrary, however, the popularly accepted local name at 
least has the argument of tradition on its side, and in fact there is no 
reason why a miller should not have endowed a mosque. Why accept a 
perfumer and not a miller? The history of Islamic architecture is replete 
with examples of middle-class merchants and people of all professions 
having endowed mosques which are subsequently named after them. 


The date and benefactor’s name are also sources for speculation. 
Salem proposes a date of AH 967 (AD 1564) and the name of Mahmud 
Lutfi al-Za‘im-—but he confuses this mosque with another in Tripoli, 
the al-Mu‘allag. Bruce Condé argues for Amir Yunis al-Ma‘ni, younger 
brother of Fakhr al-Din al-Ma‘ni II, A.H 1050 (A.D. 1641) and refers to the 
minaret as ‘the prince’s minaret.’ Kamel al-Baba favors a Mamluk amir 


99° Al-Nabulsi, Al-Rihlah, p 72. 

100 Salem, Tarablus al-Sham, p. 417; Paul Collart et al, La ville de Tripoli et son 
développement (Paris: Unesco, 1954), p. 13. 

101 Tadmuri, Tarikh wa Athar, p 236 


A 
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Figure 76 Jami’ al-Tahhan, minaret over Figure 77. Jami’ al-Tahhan, minaret 
entrance. from the west. 


“s4 


Figure 78. Jami’ al-Tahhan, mihrab 
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by the name of Ytnis Bahadar. '®? But none of these authors provide any 
evidence to support their claims. Until further evidence turns up, we can 
only say that the mosque should most likely be called Tahhan —with an 
n—and that it was built by an unknown benefactor at an unknown date, 
but possibly toward the end of Mamluk rule in the city. '° 


Description 


The Jami’ al-Tahhan is on the second story, built over a series of shops 
(fig. 75), and is entered through a corner alley. Although mosques built 
over commercial establishments are not very common, neither are they 
totally unknown (the most famous example is the Mosque of Salih Tala i 
[A.D 1160] in Cairo).'°* They were usually built by donors who could 
not afford a free-standing monument: combining commercial income- 
producing shops below with a religious building above to demonstrate 
their piety was a practica] solution. 


In today’s Tripoli, the Miller's Mosque is hardly noticeable even 
when one walks right in front of it. The minaret is not very high and 
is by now dwarfed by surrounding structures (fig. 74), and the street 
side of the mosque is obstructed by vendors’ awnings and other shade- 
providing devices (fig. 75). But the mosque can be differentiated from 
the rest of the building of which it forms a part. The mosque level is built 
of cut stone arranged in alternate layers of black and white, with the 
top layer consisting of alternating black and white stones framed by a 
row of fish-scale motif with decorated hoods. The street wall is opened 
by an organized system of four sets of rectangular double windows (the 
last two have recently been plastered over). At right angles to the 
street facade is the fagade proper of the mosque, also built in alternate 
layers of black and white stone. A flight of stairs leads to a large and 
deeply arched entrance topped by the minaret (fig. 76). 


The minaret (fig. 77) is certainly the focal point of the Jami’ al- 
Tahhan. Its main parts are, first, a square shaft with engaged plaited 
colonnettes rising above the entrance at its corners; then, an octagonal 
shaft resting on four triangular buttresses and containing four opened, 
arched windows alternating with four blind niches with colonnettes; 
and finally an octagonal gallery-like structure resting on a complex 
stalactite muqarnas and covered by a peculiar octagonal-pyramidical 
roofing, which crowns the whole. 


102 Salem, Tarablus al-Shim, p 417; Condé, Tripoli of Lebanon, pp 66-69; Kamel 
al-Baba, Nabthah, p. 8. 

103 The type and style of both construction and decoration favor a late Mamluk 
dating 

04 Creswell, MAE 1: 275-88 
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Figure 79, Jami‘ al-Tahhan, outdoor mihrab on roof. 


Considering the size of the minaret and the otherwise simple 
structure which it adorns, the amount and quality of its decoration is 
striking and clearly the result of a consciously planned effort to impress. 
Its square and octagonal shaft, buttresses, muqarnas, beautifully carved 
engaged plaited colonnettes, blind niches, and carved stone plaques 
wherever space permits provide a veritable catalog of the decorative 
themes of its time. This richness of the decorative vocabulary strengthens 
the theory of its later Mamluk dating. 


The interior is a simple affair. A square room of about 15 by 15 
meters, it is divided into nine vaulted areas by two pairs of reused 
columns with capitals. In the middle of the qiblah wall stands a minbar; 
in a corner and at an angle to the wall (fig. 78) is the mihrab. Evidently 
the building followed the street line, and the mihrab had to be adjusted 
to orient it in the correct direction for prayer. Aside from the reused 
columns, the mihrab is the only decorated element in the interior. A band 
of knotted motif frames the mihrab and emphasizes the usual mihrab 
features. Two reused colonnettes with capitals are set on either side of 
the niche; the whole mihrab corner is painted in a marbled effect 
with blue trimmings. 


The roof of the mosque must have been used for outdoor prayer in 
summer, for it, too, has a corner mihrab with reused capitals (fig. 79). 
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The Jami al-Tahhan provides a good example of a mosque built 
under bourgeois patronage. Because it was built on the first floor over 
shops in a crowded city, it could not be oriented correctly and this 
resulted in a corner mihrab that is somewhat askew. The minaret is 
the only element visible from the outside, and it bears almost all the 
decoration to be found in this simple structure. Its repertory of decorative 
elements makes it the only noticeable part of this otherwise inconspi- 
cuous building. 


Selected Reading 


Condé, Tripoli of Lebanon, p. 66; Salem, Tarablus al-Shim, p. 417; Tad- 
mur, Tarikh wa Athar, p. 236; Unesco, p. 13. 


JAMI AL-TAWBAH 


Fourteenth century (?); precise date and founder unknown; restored in 
AD 1612 by Ahmad ibn Muhammad al-Sharabadari al-Ansari. 
Location 


Left bank of the Qadisha River, close to the Jisr al-Jadid in the tanners’ 
quarter. Tripoli, Monument no. 22. 


Figure 80. Jami’ al-Tawbah, view. 
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i‘ al-Tawbah, minaret. 


Figure 82 Jam 
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Jami’ al-Tawbah 


on northeast entrance 


Figure 81. 
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Figure 84 Jami’ al-Tawbah, dome at end of entrance corridor 
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Figure 85. Jami al-Tawbah, courtyard 
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History and Inscriptions 


The Jami. al-Tawbah (Mosque of Repentance) closely resembles the Great 
Mosque in layout and other architectural elements (fig. 80), but it has no 
founding inscription so its exact date of construction is unknown. Since 
the mosque is located on the river bank and has therefore often suffered 
from high water, it is likely that its founding inscription once did exist 
but has since been carried off in one of the floods. The inscription on the 
northeast entrance to the mosque testifies to its rebuilding in June 1612 
after it had been badly damaged by the flood of the previous January 20. 
It is a bronze plaque containing seven lines of naskh (fig. 81) which 
read as follows: ' 


St obams one gle pol Vom pays Led vad ej ye 6 ee ow Ue otal) uo 
glad! bow Jims dos al ee ali wor Lane poy Lol ula, 45 be agi, eat! 
Bat) oye tele Leemey trlyoey tying Oyler pt dane ee SIV UI ast deem iy pil 
Sy bmenS F LIL FSI E IT ey pe pie ie 3 V5 oS ppd pts le oF sR! 
Ly Rage Cp LEY Cpe Oe pede Bhs ssl Vl os lu all dare cps | tam | 
Ua ppt bay pple Bs bneat ty Wy UT SLAs QUE eld Lay fhe VE pel teal! 
eet Ny epi os tet tn eV pees ped gh debe poy. eT Cnet ygedinad | 

- pdb 


Glory to God who has endowed His servant with the flow of His 
abundant favors and thereby made this good deed easy for him and 
guided him into this action—Glory be to Him—by his saying, 
“Only he shall inhabit God’s places of worship who believes in God” 
{Qur an 9:18]; thus was he able to overcome obstacles and renovate 
this blessed mosque [jami'] for the love of God the Generous, after 
the destruction of its wall and minbar and mihrab and its water 
fountain by the great flood of the sixteenth of zt al-Qa‘dah in the 
year one thousand and twenty [January 20, 1612], he who believes in 
the creator king, Ahmad ibn Muhammad al-Sharabadari al-Ansari 
Katkhadary [under-vizier] of His Excellency Husayn Pasha, son of 
Yusuf Pasha al-Sayfi, amir of the amirs in Tripoli, may God bestow 
on them power and happiness and forgive them and all Muslims 
Amen. And its construction was completed in the month of Rabi’ the 
second in the year one thousand and twenty-one [June 1612], and 
completed in prosperity. 


The dates suggested for the mosque’s original construction range 
over the spectrum, but Tadmuri’s argument for a date coinciding with 
the very foundation of Mamluk Tripoli itself is far and away the most 
convincing. '°* Kurd “Ali, Condé, and Salem also all at least refer to it as 
a Mamluk building,'°’ and only the Unesco report lists it among the 


10s 


Sobernheim, Matériaux, pp 134-35, Inscription no 61 

06 Tadmuri, Tarikh wa Athar, pp 135-38. 

‘07 Kurd ‘Ali, Khitat al-Sham, 6: 53~54; Condé, Tripoli of Lebanon, pp. 108-9; 
Salem, Tarablus al-Sham, p 417 
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Ottoman buildings of the city.!°° Tadmuri’s argument attributes the 
building to al-Nasir Muhammad ibn Qala iin’s third, and last, sultanate 
(790-41/ 1309-40). Although no textual evidence attests to his patronage, 
Tadmuri has found enough secondary evidence to support it. Al- 
Qalgashandi, in his great encyclopedic work (1412), refers to the appoint- 
ment of a khatib (preacher) to the al-Tawbah mosque. Since the only 
other such appointment he mentions was for the Great Mosque, we can 
infer that al-Tawbah was also a royal mosque, which, like the Great 
Mosque, needed a royal decree for the khafib’s appointment. Al- 
Qalqashandi also mentions a preacher by the name of Sadr al-Din al- 
Khabari as having been appointed to al-Tawbah. Sadr al-Din died in 
AH 769 (AD 1367), so we can also infer that the building existed 
before that date. Al-Qalqashandi calls the mosque “al-Jami’ al-Nasiti, 
known as al-Tawbah,” which confirms that it was built by an “al-Nasir.” 
There were three al-Nasirs in Mamluk times, but the only one whose 
dates correlate is al-Nasir Muhammad ibn Qala an. Finally al-Tawbah 
shared its waqfs with the Great Mosque. Since the Great Mosque was 
completed in AH 693 (AD. 1293) and the arcading added by order of 
Sultan al-Nasir Muhammad in AH 1315), the property set as waqf 
provides an A.H. 693-715 date for al-Tawbah as well. 


A folk tale handed down over the centuries, although unprovable, 
also corroborates this date and provides some information about the 
character of the building. According to it, the person entrusted with 
the building of the Great Mosque embezzled most of the funds set aside 
for it and the building had thus to remain unadorned. When his crime 
was discovered, he promised to build another mosque by way of 
repentance, !°° and that is said to be the reason both for the building’s 
name and for its resemblance to the Great Mosque. Curiously, the 
Mosque of Repentance (Masjid al-Tawbah) in Damascus (built in 1234) ''° 
was also built to resemble that city’s Great Mosque (built in 705), sug- 
gesting that repentance somehow involved copying the most important 
and the holiest local building available. 


Description 


From the outside the al-Tawbah mosque has no decoration to attract 
passers-by. An oblong massive building of sandstone, its presence is 
marked only by an octagonal minaret and three green domes. The 
minaret (fig. 82), in the northwest corner of the building, consists of 
an octagonal shaft set on a square base. A square room of more recent 


108 Unesco, p 13. 

09 Thid ,p 138. : 

110 For an illustration of the Masjid al-Tawbah in Damascus, see Selim Abdul Hak 
and Khaled Moaz, Aspects de l'ancienne Damas (Damascus: Publications de la Direction 
Générale des Antiquités et des Musées, n.d), p. 79, pl. 25 
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Figure 87. Jami’ al-Tawbah, prayer hall. 
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Jami‘ al-Tawbah, mihrab and minbar 


Figure 89 
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date rests on four muqarnas squinches and is opened by two windows 
on each of its four sides. It is topped by a balustraded balcony surround- 
ing a short shaft with a conical roof. The large central dome is plain; the 
two smaller domes are ribbed ; all three rest on octagonal zones of transi- 
tion and have been painted green. 


The mosque is entered through an arched door on the southwest 
corner of the building, a few steps lower than the street level. Inside, a 
corridor-like area along the western side is covered by two cross-vaults 
with concave grooves and a central ribbed rosette (fig. 83). At the end of 
the corridor a rather ornate domed area opens onto the courtyard. The 
dome has a ribbed cupola with a ribbed rosette in its center resting on 
an octagonal area that rests in turn on a raised square area opened by 
two windows on each of its four sides (fig. 84). The vaulting is similar 
to that found in the vestibule of the al-Mu ayyad mosque in Cairo (1415~ 
20).''' From this corridor one enters the rectangular courtyard with a 
domed structure resting on four columns in its center (figs. 85 and 80). 
On the south side of the courtyard is the oratory; on the north side, the 
ablutions area entered by three arcades (fig. 85); on the west side, the 
entrance corridor opened by two arcades; and on the east side, an iwan- 
like arched vault (fig. 80) leading to the west entrance on the river side. 
The oratory wall (fig. 86) contains a simple mihrab niche for outdoor 
prayers set in a balanced composition of two doors and two windows 
framed by fish scale with various stylized floral motifs. This composition 
takes the place of an external facade. 


The oratory is a long, rectangular low-vaulted hall (fig. 87), with 
a simple round dome in its center resting on an octagonal zone with 
a simple transition of corner arches (fig. 88). The mihrab and minbar are 
in the center of the qiblah wall (fig. 89). As in the Great Mosque, the 
qiblah wall has two additional mihrabs on either side of the main 
mihrab. As the inscription tells us, these date from the reconstruction 
of 1612. The mihrab is a simple niche with two side colonnettes with 
muqarnas capitals like those in the courtyard and is set in a rectangular 
frame with the same stylized fish-scale motifs as the outside mihrab. 
The minbar, a wooden structure decorated with Mamluk star motifs and 
a mugqarnas entrance, is now painted white. 


Selected Reading 


Condé, Tripoli of Lebanon, pp. 108-9, photo p. 109; Kurd “Ali, Khitat 
al-Sham, 6:53-54; Sobernheim, Matériaux, pp. 134-35, Inscription 61; 
Salem, Tarablus al-Sham, p. 415; Tadmuri, Tarikh wa Athar, pp. 135-38, 
photos pp. 353, 355. 


"Creswell, Photos IV, Ashmolean, Oxford, no. 68. 


CHAPTER THREE 


Madrasahs 


Of the sixteen madrasahs built in Tripoli by the Mamluks (Appendix A) 
four—the Zurayqiyyah, al-‘Attar, Rifa'iyyah, and ‘Umariyyah'—are 
no longer standing and will not be dealt with here. At least eight of the 
remaining twelve were built within the same sixty or so years between 
1310 and 1373. This concentration in the time of construction is paral- 
leled by a concentration of site, the immediate vicinity of the Great 
Mosque being the most popular spot (Appendix B). Six madrasahs 
ranging from the earliest (Khayriyyah Hasan) to what is probably the 
latest (the Anonymous Mashhad), from the largest and most impressive 
(the Qartawiyyah) to the least well known (Shamsiyyah), and including 
the beautiful Nuriyyah and the little known Nasiriyyah, were erected 
around the Great Mosque. Two are set by the main entrance to the 
mosque, three across the street, and one adjoining its eastern wall, sug- 
gesting that by the fourteenth century madrasahs may no longer have 
been as much used as before and simply as pious foundations tended to 
be concentrated around the Great Mosque. 


The other madrasahs are scattered around the city, but two of them, 
the Saqraqiyyah and the Khataniyyah, face each other. One, the Zuray- 
giyyah (now destroyed), the earliest madrasah in Tripoli, was built, not 
near the Great Mosque, but on the right bank of the river, because that 
was an area developed by the first Mamluk governor of Tripoli. 


These madrasahs had a variety of patrons. Five were built by of- 
ficial members of the Mamluk ruling aristocracy: three governors of 


! (A) Madrasah Zuraygiyyah, built in A D. 1298 by ‘Izz al-Din Aybak, then governor 
of Tripoli (Tripoli, Monument no 34); Moritz Sobernheim, Matériaux pour un Corpus 
Inscriptionum Arabicarum, pt. 2, Syrie du Nord (Mémoires de l'Institut Francais d’Archéo- 
logie Orientale, 25 [Cairo, 1909]), Inscriptions 35-36; al-Sayyid “Abd al-- Aziz Salem, 
Tarablus al-Sham fi al-Tarikh al-Islami (Alexandria: Dar al-Ma ‘arif, 1967), p. 429; “Umar 
Abd al-Salam Tadmuri, Tarikh wa Athar Masajid wa Madaris Tarablus fi “Asr al-Mamiéalik 
(Tripoli: Dar al-Bilad, 1974), p. 269; Samih Wajih al-Zayn, Tarikh Tarablus Qadiman wa 
Hadithan (Beirut: Dar al-Andalus, 1969), p. 269; Paul Collart et al., La ville de Tripoli et son 
développement historique (Paris: Unesco, 1954), p. 12, no. 2 (hereafter cited as Unesco). 
(B) Madrasah al-‘Attar, known as Sibt al-‘Attar (grandchild of al-'Attar), mid-fifteenth 
century; Sobernheim, Matériaux, pp. 124-25, Inscription 54; Tadmuri, Tarikh wa Athar, 
pp 309-11; (C) Madrasah Rifa‘iyyah, built before 1485 (Tripoli, Monument no. 36); 
Sobernheim, Matériaux, pp. 125-28, Inscription 55, pl. 13; Tadmuri, Tarikh wa Athar, 
Pp 321; Unesco, no. 29, p. 12 (D) Madrasah Umariyyah, built by Usindamur al-‘Anbari in 
AD 1466 (Tripoli, Monument no 37); Sobernheim, Matériaux, pp 128-29, Inscription 56; 
Tadmuti, Tarikh wa Athaér, p. 332; Unesco, p 12. 
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Tripoli (the Qartawiyyah, by Amir Qaratay; the Khatiniyyah, by Amir 
‘Izz al-Din Aydamir al-Ashrafi; and the Zurayqiyyah, by Amir ‘Izz al- 
Din Aybak al-Musili) ; one chamberlain (the Saqraqiyyah, by Sayf al-Din 
Aqturaq); and one sultan (the Nasiriyyah, by Hasan Muhammad ibn 
Qala Gn). Of the remaining madrasahs, two (the Qadiriyyah and the 
‘Umariyyah) were associated with religious orders ; two (the Khayriyyah 
Hasan and the Khatiniyyah, known after Arghan Khattin the slave wife 
of the governor ‘Izz al-Din Aydamir al-Ashrafi) with women; one (the 
Zahiriyyah) was built by a bereaved father; and one (the Tuwayshiyyah) 
was built by a eunuch. The patrons of three of the madrasahs (Muham- 
mad al-Sukkar, Nur al-Din, and Shams al-Din al-Mawlawi) were unknown 
citizens. 


Only the Qartawiyyah was built according to a traditional Syrian 
madrasah plan with a central covered courtyard, three raised iwans, and 
a prayer area along the qiblah wall. The others all include the tomb of 
their founder, but otherwise follow a variety of room arrangements with 
no common pattern, though they almost all include, in addition to a 
tomb chamber, an entrance area, a prayer hall, and an area for teaching. 


MADRASAH KHAYRIYYAH HASAN 


Built after A.D. 1309 by Khayriyyah Hasan, wife of Qatla. 


Location 


One of the madrasahs surrounding the Great Mosque, the Madrasah 
Khayriyyah Hasan is across the street from the Great Mosque’s main 
entrance to the northwest on a line with, and to the west of, the Madrasah 
Malik al-Nasir and the Madrasah Nuriyyah. It is now used as a store- 
house for a mortuary. Tripoli, Monument no. 7. 


History and Inscriptions 


The Khayriyyah Hasan is probably the earliest of the madrasahs built 
around the Great Mosque, but neither its inscription nor the literature 
reveal Khayriyyah Hasan’s identity or when she lived. The inscription 
set above the door (fig. 90) on a squarish slab of stone contains six lines 
of naskh and reads as follows: ? 
Send Sah Cars ly Bpenaly Sent gh pgm yall Rpm cally pms yom pl all pane 
veel Lb» Ub wy Cond ly SPE IS a,b Buje edly dy og ltt re Les aay Bayh 5 uy 
Selly ty BK Ugrel pl Spas pe cally yo diel igeny Guay days ey 
phe Frey 9 Sy epee By te ge Le chaaiy Bey dll lym dial ly Dyna ly 
+ CPU aylands Gray Hibs 


2 Sobernheim, Matériaux, p. 136, Inscription 62, pl 15 
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Figure 90. Madrasah Khayriyyah Hasan, 
portal. 


In the name of God the Merciful, the Compassionate, the wife of the 
late Qaili has constituted as waqf the soap factory and the oil press, 
the story above the mill, four carats and one quarter of the mill in 
Dawadiyyah and Usindamiyyah in the Jand of Kafr Qahil, and the 
garden outside Tripoli and three carats and one half in the suq of 
Usindamur and the third of the convent known as land of Asniin, and 
a grove of olive trees, and the courtyard, the fountain and the room 
by the madrasah, and half of the new mill at ‘Ardat, an orchard of 
olive trees at Buturam and a room and a shop in the warehouse 
{qaysariyyah] of the Franks. 


About all this tells us is that the madrasah was very well endowed,’ 
since although it does not say so, the revenues from these properties 
were to pay for the upkeep of the building and support the teacher. As 
for the lady who provided this endowment, we know nothing about her, 
not even her name. We only know she was the ‘‘wife of Qatlt,’"” but since 
Qatla is a common first name there is no way of tracing her further. * 
Since the traditional name is Khayriyyah Hasan, however, it is fairly safe 
to assume that this was also the name of its obscure benefactress. 


¥ Tbid., pp 424-25, where Sobernheim locates and discusses the properties 


mentioned 
4 Thid. 
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Figure 91. Madrasah Khayriyyah Hasan, facade 
It is possible to infer from the inscription a date after A.H. 709 (AD 
1308), since the endowment includes land and property named after 
Usindamur, who was governor of Tripoli until 1308,5 and it is unlikely 
that a suq would have been named after him until his rule had ended. 


Description 


The Madrasah Khayriyyah Hasan is essentially a three-room building 
arranged longitudinally, with a facade on the street running the length of 
the structure and reflecting the building behind it (fig. 91). It is a simple, 
organized facade of sandstone that uses openings (windows and a door) 
as elements for emphasis and decoration (fig. 91 and elevation in fig. 92). 


The entrance is centrally set and provides a focus for the facade. A 
rectangle the height of the building, it is framed by a plain fish-scale 
motif and opened by an archway into a recessed wall containing the 
inscription plaque and the small door to the mosque. The arch itself is 
built of alternating black and white stone, the two side stones and the 
central one joggled for greater decorative effect. 


The three windows, identical in size and decoration, are set just 
above the street level and provided with metal bars for security. The 


> Ibid. 
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Figure 92. Madrasah Khayriyyah Hasan, elevation, section and plan 
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sides and top are framed by an ablaq motif: the sides by a simple alter- 
nation of black and white stones, the top by joggled stones above a white 
slab. Two of these windows are to the left of the entrance and are topped 
on the axis by two rectangular openings surmounted by an arched 
opening. The third window is on the right and is also topped by an 
arched opening. Simple as it is, the facade of the Khayriyyah Hasan ef- 
fectively distinguishes the building from the others around it. 


The three-room interior (fig. 92) includes a central room, which con- 
sists of a squarish area (5 meters to the side) covered by a cross-vault. 
The vault lines are emphasized, as they are in so much of Tripoli’s 
vaulting, by deep widening lines going from the corners to the center. In 
this case the wider ends of the vault lines lead to an octagonal opening in 
the center and not to a rosette as shown on the plan. 


The room to the left, a step higher than the central room, is the 
prayer room. Also squarish in shape (about 7 meters to the side), it is 
covered by a simple cross-vault resting on corner pillars. Its south side 
has a simple mihrab set between two deep windows. 


The third and smallest room to the right is two steps higher than 
the central room. It is covered by a cross-vaulting of emphasized lines, 
ending in a central concave rosette (fig. 93). Its size and decorative 
rosette suggest that it may have been planned as the tomb chamber for 
the founder. 


Figure 93. Madrasah Khayriyyah Hasan, vaulting. 
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Selected Reading 


Condé, Tripoli of Lebanon, p. 45; Sobernheim, Matériaux, pp. 136-37, 
Inscription no. 62, plate 15; Salem, Tarablus al-Sham, p. 424; Tadmuti, 
Tarikh wa Athar, pp. 272-73. 


MADRASAH QARTAWIYYAH 


Built in AD 1316-26 by Amir Qaratay, governor of Tripoli. 


Location 


Left bank of the Qadisha River; it is one of the six madrasahs surround- 
ing the Great Mosque, and in this case is actually attached to its eastern 
wall. Tripoli, Monument no. 3. 


History and Inscriptions 


The Madrasah Qartawiyyah, known locally as Qarta iyyah or Artawiyyah, 
is certainly the largest and handsomest madrasah in Tripoli and its most 
important building in this category. As its name indicates, it was founded 
by Qaratay (“the Black Colt’’),© whose full name, Amir Shahab al-Din 
Qaratay ibn “Abdallah al-Nasiri al-Ashrafi al-Jukundar al-Hajib, was 
established by Sobernheim.’ Qaratay was governor of Tripoli twice: first 
from A.H 716 to 726 (AD 1316-26) and then from AH 733 to 734 (AD. 
1332-33).* During his first term of office he endowed the Great Mosque 
with its beautiful minbar dated AH 726 (A.D. 1326). Although the 
building does not carry a founding inscription,® the literature tells us 
that Qaratay ordered “the building of a madrasah in which he was later 
buried, the one of famous repute, known as the Qartawiyyah’’'!? and 
thus establishes him as its founder. As to the date of its construction, we 
know that Qaratay died at the end of the first year of his second term and 
was buried in his madrasah;'! so we at least know that the building was 
erected before 1333. 


The only inscription which clearly pertains to the time of its 
construction is a simple Qur anic text (Surat al-Hijr, 45-47), which un- 


§ Jean Sauvaget, ‘Noms et surnoms de Mamlouks,”” Journal Asiatique 238 (1950): 


153: “qara-tay = poulain noir ” 

* Sobernheim, Matériaux, p. 56; for a full biography of Amir Qaratay, see 
Tadmuri, Tarikh wa Athér, pp. 71-74. 

8 Salem’s list of governors and dates of office, Tarablus al-Shim, pp 317-25 

° Kurd ‘Ali in Khitat al-Sham, 6:128, maintains that such an inscription did exist, 
but was removed because of the waqf document it contained. 

0 Al-Maqrizi, Al-Sulik, 3 vols (Cairo, 1970), vol 2, pt 2, p. 376; also reported by 
Tadmuri, Tarikh wa Athar, p. 71. 

1 Tbid. 
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Figure 96. Madrasah Qartawiyyah, part of portal rising above building. 


Madrasah Qartawiyyah, plan. 


Figure 97. 
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Figure 98. 


Figure 99 Madrasah Qartawiyyah, mihrab 
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fortunately adds nothing to our understanding of the building. It is set in 
the center of the lintel above the main entrance (fig. 94) and consists of 
five lines of clear carving: 


Las lg HSB Ge pag te gh be Listy rate pany Lgl al gety rin oo nial! y! 
+ Ulric Lym gle 


The God-fearing shall be amidst gardens and fountains. Enter you 
thee, in peace and security We shall strip away all rancour that is 
in their breast; as brothers they shall be upon couches set face to face. 


In addition to this inscription, the Qartawiyyah has a veritable 
bulletin board of Mamluk decrees from various times on the outside of 
its southern wall, but these inscriptions all date from after its construc- 
tion and bear no relation to the building to which they are attached. '* 


Description 


The Qartawiyyah has an elaborate, organized facade that runs the entire 
length of its northern wall and is built of alternating courses of well-cut 
and carefully dressed black and white stone. The white stones are wider 
than the black, and the whole is framed by a simple stone molding run- 
ning all around the facade. The portal (fig. 94) is in the center of a sym- 
metrical composition consisting of a large rectangular window on either 
side, topped by a course of beautiful ablaq at the lower level and two 
small rectangular windows at the upper level. The two upper windows 
on the western side of the facade are covered with a carved stone grill 
(fig. 95) of a complex radiating pattern and are framed by a band of 
small fan-like motifs. While this type of stone window grill was com- 
mon in Syria from the time of the Umayyads, ' the two windows are the 
only examples of it to be found in Tripoli. The portal rises above the 
madrasah. It provides a fine example of Mamluk craftsmanship (fig. 94), 
including two reused white marble columns whose capitals are set on 
either side of the doorway. 


The inner wall is opened by a simple rectangular door topped by a 
flat lintel containing the Qur anic inscription in its center and an elab- 
orately decorated joggled relieving arch of red, white, and black stone. 
The narrow tympanum between the lintel and the arch contains a carved 


‘2 Here Sobernheim has mistaken the Qartawiyyah for the Madrasah Shamsiyyah; 


the latter is enipigraphic, and set to the east of the main gate to the mosque All the 
inscriptions recorded and discussed by Sobernheim as pertaining to the Shamsiyyah 
(Matériaux, Inscriptions 24-38), as well as their corrections by Sauvaget (who commits the 
same error), should therefore be attributed to the south wall of the Qartawiyyah. 

53. The first example is in the Great Umayyad Mosque in Damascus, AD 715; see 
Abdulkader Rihaoui, Madinat Dimashq (Damascus, 1969), fig 19, p 108 Other examples, 
such as the Maristan of Nur al-Din in Damascus, come from the Ayyubid period 
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Figure 100. Madrasah Qartawiyyah, decorative plaque on qiblah wall 


Figure 101 Madrasah Qartawiyyah, section 
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Bismillah in white stone on a black background. We have already en- 
countered this kind of arrangement above an opening in Taynél’s 
mosque, and we shall see it again on the outside of the southern wall of 
the Qartawiyyah. 


Above the door and below the crowning muqarnas is a square 
plaque of polychrome marble (see cover). The design, a rotating swastika 
motif, consists of four loops around a central large circle formed by woven 
bands and ending in four sets of corner knots, square on the outer 
cornets and triangular inside. The technique and materials used are 
typically Mamluk, but the simple motif itself is much older. It is of 
Christian origin (Byzantine examples abound)'* but was taken over by 
the Muslims,'5 who integrated it into their decorative vocabulary and 
adapted it to all kinds of uses and with varying degrees of complexity. 
At times it reached a level of intricacy and busyness, for example, in the 
Mosque of Qadi Yahya in Cairo (1444),'® that borders on the absurd; 
rarely is it found in as pure, bold, and dynamic a form as on the Qarta- 
wiyyah. 


The upper third of the gate is dominated by an arch of a three- 
dimensional dogtooth or chevron motif surrounding an empty half-dome 
above three rows of muqarnas (fig. 96). This heavy, well-defined, three- 
dimensional zigzag pattern with protruding triangular units is of 
Crusader origin. The Normans used it extensively'’ and seem to have 
taken it with them wherever they went. In addition to Normandy itself, 
numerous examples can be found in England, for instance, on the twelfth- 
century Church of St. Mary at Iffley near Oxford, and in Sicily where it 
was introduced during the reign of Roger I (1101-54), for instance on the 
Cathedral of Cefalu.'* In the Holy Land, Norman influence came with 
the Crusaders in the twelfth century and was quickly taken up by the 
Arabs. By Mamluk times it had become a fairly common decorative 
motif. In its Christian version it can still be seen on the Baptistry of the 
Church of St. John in Giblet (present-day Jubayl or Byblos, fig. 193).1% 


‘4 Eg, the tenth-century “small cathedral” in Athens, see J. A. Hamilton, Byzantine 
Architecture and Decoration (London, 1956), p. 33; St. Mark’s in Venice, see ibid , p. iii, figs. 
35-37; also numerous examples in Alexander Speltz, The Styles of Ornament from Prehistoric 
Times to the Middle of the Nineteenth Century, ed. R.P. Spiers, 2d ed (London, 1910), 
pp. 116/1-8; 117/1-6; 120/3-6; 126/4-5. 

'S An early example can be seen on the monumental entrance of the Mosque of al- 
Hakim in Cairo (1003); see drawing in K A.C Creswell, The Muslim Architecture of Egypt 
(hereafter MAE), 2 vols. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1952-59), 1:70, fig 25. 

‘6 Egypt, Ministry of Waqf, The Mosques of Egypt from A.D. 641 to A D, 1946, 2 vols 
(Cairo, 1949), vol 2, pl. 121. 

'7 Many illustrations in V Ruprich-Robert, L’architecture normande au XI¢-XII¢ 
siécle en Normandie et en Angleterre (Paris, 1884-89). 

'§ Giulio Arata, Architettura arabo-normanna e il tinascimento in Sicilia (Milan, 
1925), pl. 3. 

'9 Paul Deschamps, Terre Sainte romane (Paris, 1964), pl 100. 
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Examples of its Muslim version can be found in Jerusalem on the public 
fountains of al-Silsilah, Birkat al-Sultan and Qaytbay (fig. 151),?° and in 
Aleppo on the mosques of al-Sahib, al-Sarawi, al-Bayyadah, and the 
fountain known as Qastal al-Sakakini.?' In Mardin, arches with the same 
motif are found in older monuments like the 1385 Madrasah of Sultan 
Qasim,?? and remained in the architectural vocabulary of the city in a 
flatter version still used to decorate the doors and windows of houses 
today.?? In Tripoli, the dogtooth motif is found in its purest Norman 
form on the Qartawiyyah and on the facade of Khan al-Manzil built in 
1309 on the right bank of the Qadisha River. 


The interior of the Qartawiyyah is spacious and clearly defined 
(fig. 97). It is essentially a covered three-iwan madrasah plan with a 
central court, an eastern and a western iwan for teaching and gatherings, 
and a southern iwan extended horizontally and used for prayer. The 
central courtyard is sunk about 50 centimeters lower than the iwans 
around it. Its main feature is a very large oblong fountain, built of four 
slabs of white marble—one to a side—with four corner colonnettes, set 
in the middle of the court and used for ablutions. The fountain itself is 
impressive only for its size (4 by 4.5 meters), but the marble floor around 
it (fig. 98), whose square patterns of various geometric red, black, and 
white marble motifs alternate with plain white marble squares, displays 
the harmonious color and good organization of a masterfully applied 
technique. 


The eastern and western iwans are plain oblong rooms, more 
functional than decorative, but the southern one, a horizontal prayer room 
running the width of the building, displays a whole collection of 
fourteenth-century decorative marble panels. The qiblah wall includes an 
entirely paneled mihrab in its center (fig. 99) with two windows and two 
wall segments on either side. Both are lined with decorative panels of 
red, white, and black marble. The mihrab has vertical panels on its main 
body and horizontal bands in its half-dome ending in a joggled pattern 
on the arch. The wall segments are covered by large square plaques, 
each containing a different motif (fig. 100). The general effect is very rich, 
and bold and pleasing to the modern taste. The patterns are large, the 


0 Both built in the fifteenth century. Illustrations in Max van Berchem, Matériaux 


pour un Corpus Inscriptionum Arabicarum, pt 2, Syrie du Sud: Jésusalem, 2 vols (Mémoires 
de l'Institut Frangais d’Archéologie Orientale, vols. 44-45 [1925-27]), pl. 92. 

7! Ernst Herzfeld, Matériaux pour un Corpus Inscriptionum Arabicarum, pt 2, Syrie 
du Nord: Inscriptions et Monuments d'Alep, 2 vols (Mémoires de l'Institut Francais d’Ar- 
chéologie Orientale, vol. 78) (Cairo, 1954), pl 15a 

* Albert Gabriel, Voyages archéologiques dans la Turquie orientale, 2 vols (Paris: 
Boccard, 1940), 2:18. 

3 Thid , pl 24. 
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Figure 104 Passageway behind the Madrasah Qartawiyyah, decorated vaulting 


Figure 105. Madrasah Qartawiyyah, window on exterior southern wall. 
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color scheme limited, the lines are simple, and the technique is impec- 
cable. 


Two massive domes of the Qartawiyyah’s superstructure stand out 
(fig. 101); the rest are covered by simple vaulting or cross-vaulting. The 
dome over the central court area (fig. 102) is a large cupola, with an 
octagonal opening in its center and four small windows on its sides, 
touching the walls on an octagonal zone resting on four plain penden- 
tives with a single decorative squinch at the lower corner of the triangle. 
Over the mihrab is a large oval dome with sixteen arched windows 
resting on four plain pendentives. The domes are massive but otherwise 
of no particular interest. They merely cover the areas under them, and 
certainly do not match the quality and technique of the rest of the struc- 
ture. 


Behind the Madrasah Qartawiyyah runs a passageway with de- 
corated vaulting (figs. 103 and 104) leading from the Suq al-'Attarin to 
the eastern side of the Great Mosque. It is the only public way that is so 
decorated. The decoration consists of bands of stucco running on either 
side of the lines of the vaulting and interlacing in circles or x’s; circular 
medallions are applied on the arches between the vaulting (fig. 104). 


The southern wall of the Qartawiyyah which gives onto this pas- 
sageway is as organized, composed, and as carefully executed as the rest 
of the building (fig. 103). The wall is framed on three sides by a simple 
fish-scale motif, and is pierced by four identical windows set equi- 
distantly at floor level. The windows are tied together at the lintel level 
by a long band of white marble. Within each window this band is de- 
corated by two rectangular plaques on either side of an octagonal motif; 
the three elements displaying Mamluk geometrical star patterns repeated 
on alternate windows (figs. 105 and 106). All four windows have elabo- 
rately decorated joggled relieving arches, identical with those seen on the 
main entrance of the Mosque of Taynal and the facade of the Qartawiy- 
yah, and include a short Qur anic inscription (sections from the Surat 
al-Tawbah) on the tympanum. 


On two of the windows the central decorative unit includes a 
blazon, which is also seen on a corner of the vaulting (upper left side). 
The blazon ‘9 is undoubtedly that of Qaratéy, so we can assume 
that the vaulting is contemporary with the madrasah. Qaratay must 
have had the madrasah built with a facade on the street and another 
with windows, on the passage leading to the mosque. He took care to 
decorate the passage like the structure itself so that the blazon on the 
windows and on the stucco decoration on the vaulting acts as a signature 
linking the two together. 
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Figure 106. Madrasah Qartawiyyah, window on exterior southern wall. 


In the fifteenth century the lower part of the giblah wall of the 
Qartawiyyah was used to display official decrees promulgating some 
taxes and abolishing others, discouraging abuses, and protecting the 
people of Tripoli from infractions of the law. What would today appear 
in the official paper of the municipality was then carefully inscribed on 
marble slabs on the wall of the alley leading to the mosque for passers-by 
to see. Although a side entrance, the eastern door of the Great Mosque 
was still the door closest to the active life of the city and probably the one 
by which the heaviest traffic passed. The Qartawiyyah wall was there- 
fore a convenient place to display decrees. 74 


Selected Reading 


Condé, Tripoli of Lebanon, pp. 37-41, photos pp. 35, 39, 41; Kurd ‘Ali, 
Khitat al-Sham, 6: 128; Sobernheim, Matériaux, pp. 62-83, Inscriptions 
26-36; Salem, Tarablus al-Sham, pp. 418-19, plates 10~11; Tadmuri, 
Tarikh wa Athar, pp. 244-66, photos pp. 389, 391; Unesco, no. 10, p. 12; 
al-Zayn, Tarikh Tarablus, p. 424. 


74 All of them have been scrupulously published by Sobemheim, including 
decrees by Barsbay and Qasrti in 1423, Yashbak al-Sifi in 1447, Inal al-Ashqar in 1468-95, 
Inal al-Ashrafi in 1483, Qaytbay in 1484, and a few others. 
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MADRASAH NURIYYAH 


Built in AD 1333(?) by a certain Nar al-Din. 


Location 


Across the street from the Great Mosque to its east, at the very beginning 
of the Jeweler’s Suq (suq al-saghah). Tripoli, Monument no. 5. 


History and Inscriptions 


Unlike most Mamluk monuments the Niriyyah has no inscriptions, and 
its modest size allowed it to escape the attention and description of 
travelers. This lack of founding inscription and information in the sources 
left the identity of its founder and its date of construction open to specu- 
lation. It was presumably sponsored, along with the Hammam al-Niri 
across the street, by a certain Nur al-Din, after whom the whole area 
around the madrasah, the Suwayqat al-Nuri (Small Suq of Nuri), is 
named, and for no apparent reason the date of 1333 has been attached to 
it by both the Unesco mission (though with some reservations) and 
Condé and Salem (with no reservations at all).25 Tadmuri, on the other 
hand, with his customary skepticism, refutes this date for lack of 
evidence,*® and rightly notes that Salem’s own list of the rulers of 
Tripoli?” does not include a single Nur al-Din. At least for the moment it 
is simply not possible to date the construction of this madrasah nor to 
identify its patron. 


Description 


With the cutting of a large street in front of the Great Mosque, the Nuriy- 
yah (like the Nasiriyyah) became a corner building. Its facade and dome 
can be seen from the outside. The facade (figs. 107 and 108), on the main 
street facing the Hammam al-Nuri, is built of local sandstone and is 
opened by three windows and a portal. 


The identical windows are set equidistantly from each other four 
stone courses above the street level. Heavily barred, they are simply 
decorated by alternating black and white stones on the sides and a more 


*5 Unesco, no 12, p 12: ‘’Peut-étre batie par Nour-ad-din vers AD 1333,” Bruce 
Condé, Tripoli of Lebanon (Beirut, 1961), p 46; Salem, Tarablus al-Sham, p. 425: “Founded 
by the governor of Tripoli, the Amir Nar al-Din in 733 H ” (no reference), 

26 Tadmuri, Tarikh wa Athar, p. 275. 

27 Salem, Tarablus al-Shim, pp 317-25, where he gives a long and precise chtono- 
logical listing of all governors of Tripoli with the dates of their rule, going from the Mamluk 
takeover of the city in 1289 to the Ottoman conquest of 1517 

Just before the manuscript went to press I learned from Michael Burgoyne that he 
has seen an inscription on the madrasah Nitiyyah It has howeve1 been impossible for me 
to check the information 
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Figure 107. Madrasah Nuriyyah, exterior. 


Figure 108. Madrasah Niiriyyah, elevation. 
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Madrasah Niriyyah, portal. 


Figure 109. 
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elaborate course of ablaq above a plain lintel. At a higher level (fig. 107) 
three arched windows form a block, but they are of recent origin. 


The portal is undoubtedly the most important element of the facade 
(figs. 108 and 109). A rectangular unit of 7 by 3.5 meters, it reaches the 
full height of the building. It has been placed to one side rather than in 
the middle of the facade, and has mastabahs on either side of a common 
type; its recessed wall contains the simple wooden door with a flat lintel 
which leads inside. Above the door is an oculus with joggled poly- 
chrome voussoirs; the wall on which the oculus is set, the door jambs, 
and the arch are all decorated in alternate courses of black and white 
stone. 


The whole portal down to the level of the mastabahs and side 
windows is framed by a zigzag in low relief which looks very much like 
a flattened-out dogtooth motif. A more elaborate facade portal, but with 
the same kind of oculus on a striped background, is to be seen in the 
Madrasah of Amir Yi-Malak al-Gakandar in Cairo, built in 1319.78 


The interior of the Madrasah Nuariyyah includes a corridor, a large 
hall, and a tomb chamber (fig. 110). The door opens onto a corridor 
which runs the length of the main hall. It is through this corridor that the 
madrasah, set to the right of the corridor, is reached. 


The hall, or central part of the monument, appears to be one unit in 
its space, but it is in fact two areas: a northern lower one and a southern 
elevated one, each with its own roofing. The lower area is used for 
ablutions. It has a marble floor with a simple geometric pattern of white 
octagons framed in red or black and is covered by cross-vaulting with 
concave widening lines meeting in an octagonal opening. The higher, 
southern area is for prayer; it contains the heavily decorated mihrab and 
is covered by a simple cross-vault. The mihrab is the main element of 
decoration in this otherwise simple area. It is set on the qiblah wall, in 
the center of the room and between two of the deep windows opening 
onto the outside. It is a niche in the wall with a half-dome resting on two 
reused marble colonnettes. The whole unit of the mihrab (concave lower 
area, half-dome, arch, and panel behind) is totally covered by various 
patterns in marble (fig. 111). The lower part consists of a vertical alterna- 
tion of marble panels, while the half-dome is covered by a zigzag pattern 
of polychrome marble like bolts of lightning. The arch displays a jog- 
gled arrangement of marble slabs; the panel behind it is totally covered 
by a pattern of polychrome star-shaped marquetry. 


Mihrabs with joggled arches and marble paneling were very 
popular in Cairo during the first half of the fourteenth century, with at 


28 See illustration in Creswell, MAE, vol. 2, pl. 103a. 
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’ Figure 111 Madrasah Nuriyyah, mihrab 


least five built between 1303 and 1319.”? The zigzag design on the half- 
domes of mihrabs seems to have become popular later in the century, 
and is found, for example, in the Mosque of al-Bakri built before 1374,3° 
and the Madrasah of Mahmtd al-Kurdi, built in 1395,3' both in Cairo. 


Off both the ablution and the prayer areas is a small room. On the 
northern ablution area, an arched door leads to a simple and exceedingly 
small rectangular room with a simple vaulting. On the southern prayer 
area, a small rectangular door leads to a square funerary chamber opened 
by two windows: one on its southern side facing the street, and one on 
its eastern side facing the Suq al-Saghah. Its northern and southern walls 
are decorated by two blind arches in relief. The dome is as simple inside 
as out. A cupola rests on an octagonal zone of open alternating with 
closed arches resting on four squinches that are similar to the squinches 
of the Hammam al-Niri but smaller. This room has neither tomb nor 
inscription. 


29 Ibid , pls 112a, 113a, 113b, 114c, 114d. 
30 Creswell Collection, Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, photo IV 5 
31 Thid , photo IV 29. 
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Selected Reading 


Condé, Tripoli of Lebanon, p. 46; Salem, Tarablus al-Sham, p. 425; 
Tadmuri, Tarikh wa Athar, pp. 275-77, photo p. 395; Unesco, no. 12, 
p. 12; al-Zayn, Tarikh Tarablus, p. 425. 


MADRASAH SHAMSIYYAH 


Built in A.D. 1349 by Shams al-Din al-Mawlawi. 


Location 


On the left bank of the Qadisha River, it is one of the six madrasahs 
surrounding the Great Mosque. To the left of the mosque’s entrance, it 
faces the Mashhad (fig. 112). Tripoli, Monument no. 2A. 


History and Inscriptions 


The Madrasah Shamsiyyah has no inscriptions,*? and almost nothing is 
known of its history. It was built by Shams al-Din al-Mawlawi,** and 


os ee ae 


Figure 112 Madrasah Shamsiyyah, located to the left of the Great Mosque’s entrance and 
facing the Mashhad to the right. 


32. Sobernheim lists some, but he confused the Madrasah Qartawiyyah with the 
Madrasah Shamsiyyah 
33 Salem, Tarablus al-Sham, p 419, does not give the source of his information. 
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Figure 113. Madrasah Shamsiyyah, arch of cushion voussoirs. 


from its foundation until very recently was associated with the Mawlawi 
order of Derwishes. It was less a madrasah than a meeting place and 
zawiyah for Mawlawi gatherings. 


Description 


The Shamsiyyah does not draw attention to its presence with the usual 
minaret, dome, or gate. The single element which identifies it from the 
outside is an arch of cushion voussoirs over a door which is now blocked 
(fig. 113). Because of these Western-style voussoirs, the question arises 
whether we are dealing with an arch remaining in situ from Crusader 
times or with a Mamluk arch built for the madrasah using a motif 
common to both Muslims and Latins. While the cushion voussoir was 
commonly used by the Crusaders in the Holy Land (on the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre and the Church of St. Anne in Jerusalem,?4 and on the 
Baptistry of the Church of St. John in Byblos, for example),>5 it can also 
be found on Muslim architecture that dates from before the Crusades 
(the Bab al-Futtth in Cairo [1095]), and it became popular again with the 
Mamluks (the main entrance to the Mosque of Baybars [1255], the 


34 C.J M. de Vogiié, Les églises de la Terre Sainte (Paris, 1860), see frontispiece and 
pl. 15. 


*5 Deschamps, Terre Sainte romane, pls 74, 129. 
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minarets of Sultan Qala’ ain [1284], and of Salar and Sanjar al-Gawli in 
Cairo,*6 the minaret of the White Mosque in Ramlah [1318], and the 
Khaldiyyah Library in Jerusalem [1330]).* In Tripoli we have already seen 
it on the minaret of Taynal’s mosque, and we shall see it again on the 
mihrab of the Madrasah Tuwayshiyyah. In short, the cushion voussoir 
was a popular motif in Mamluk times, so the arch of the Shamsiyyah 
need not be automatically associated with the Crusaders, as it so often 
has been,38 on the basis of its shape alone. But by the same token, we 
have no grounds for asserting that it is not a reused arch from a Crusader 
building. 


When it is entered from a side door near the voussoir or from a 
door on the northeastern side of the Great Mosque, the Shamsiyyah does 
not show a well-defined plan (see fig. 9, lower right); its series of rooms, 
used for Mawlawi gatherings, are haphazardly arranged and entirely un- 
decorated. Two rooms with irregular flat roofs lead to two identifiable 
units: a large oblong room with a mihrab niche which forms the prayer 
and gathering area of the monument, and a square domed room, most 
likely a commemorative chamber. 


A small, modest building, the Shamsiyyah should really be cate- 
gorized a zawiyah rather than a madrasah. Its fame is mainly the result 
of its proximity to the Great Mosque and of its decorative facade. 


Selected Reading 


Condé, Tripoli of Lebanon, p. 44; Salem, Tarablus al-Sham, pp. 418-20; 
Tadmuti, Tarikh wa Athar, pp. 278-82; Unesco, p. 15. 


THE MASHHAD 


Also known as the Anonymous Madrasah, its date and founder are un- 
known, 


Location 


One of the six madrasahs surrounding the Great Mosque, this one is on 
the west side of the main entrance facing the Madrasah Shamsiyyah. 
Tripoli, Monument no. 2B. 


36 Creswell, MAE, 2:212-13. 
37 Tbid. 
38 Condé, Tripoli of Lebanon, p 44; Unesco, p. 15. 
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Figure 114. Mashhad, exterior. 


History and Inscriptions 


The Mashhad has no inscriptions and is mentioned neither by travelers 
nor by historians, nor is there any local tradition attached to it, hence its 
“anonymous” appellation. 


Description 


The Mashhad is a small, oblong building set on the corner where the 
Great Mosque and the main street meet; this location gives it two ex- 
posed walls (fig. 114). The street side is built of alternating courses of 
black and white stone, giving the wall a horizontally striped effect. It is 
opened at the street level by a very low window with a joggled voussoir 
above its lintel. The wall is framed by a band of carved stone zigzagging 
along the top. 


The main facade of the Mashhad on the mosque entrance side has 
an elaborate entrance. This wall has the same striped horizontal effect as 
the side wall, but only the lower six and upper four courses are of black 
and white; the middle courses alternate white and reddish stone, which 
presents a colorful display, an effect emphasized by the mugarnas niche 
over the door. There a most colorful half-dome crowns two tows of 
mugarnas pendentives (fig. 115) above a simple rectangular doorway 
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with a semicircular window over its lintel. The decoration of the half- 
dome is executed in a very elaborate marble marquetry with a central 
star from whose points radiate a complex system of interlacing that ends 
in three half-stars at the horizontal level. The motif is executed in rectan- 
gular pieces of white marble which form the angular interlace with red 
and gray marble and turquoise-blue faience to fill it in. The result is the 
single most colorful architectural element in Tripoli. 


Next to the entrance, the wall is also opened by two windows at the 
street level topped by two rows of joggled voussoirs: a red and white 
followed by a black and white. This wall is framed on all four sides and 
along the entrance by the same zigzag motif that edges the top of the 
side wall. The motif actually consists of two rows of flat zigzag and an 
outer row in relief which give the general appearance of a flattened-out 
dogtooth motif that encloses the whole structure (see fig. 114). 


Figure 115. Mashhad, portal 
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paeeiee se 
Figure 116. Mashhad, interior stucco decoration 


The interior of the Mashhad is in disrepair; its single oblong room 
(fig. 9, upper right) is now filled with debris. The four walls are visible 
enough at their upper level to show a recessed shallow arch on each. The 
arch on the qiblah side is the most elaborate of them. It is decorated by 
an organized panel of stucco motifs (fig. 116), consisting of a band of 
double interlacing with knots running parallel to the line of the arch. 
This band, of the same kind and shape as the one on the vaulting of the 
alley behind the Qartawiyyah Madrasah (see Qartawiyyah, figs. 103 
and 104), rests on a horizontal frieze running the width of the wall. The 
frieze is framed by alternating squares of a beehive motif and horizontal 
strips, and contains a polylobe-ended cartouche enclosing a bold inscrip- 
tion on a field of scrolls and plant motifs. The inscription reads: 3? 


ote pees Lee pple bey lydyy din deme pp pd pone 


It is verse 21 of the Surat al-Tawbah (Surah of Repentance) and has no 
particular bearing on this madrasah. 


In the field created by the band and the frieze is a large circular 
medallion of tendrils and stylized leaves with its own border of an 
abstract floral repeat.4? Above and below the medallion are two small 
circles containing a blazon with a cup in the middle field. 


3° Read by Tadmuri, Tarikh wa Athair, p 284. 
4° Illustrated in the Unesco publication cited inn 1. 
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i ct tiie i prea mn ritememinitntt 


Sculptured stucco decoration was known in Syria from Ayyubid 
times. Outside the walls of Damascus, for example, the Madrasah 
Shamsiyyah, built by the sister of Saladin in 1186, has one of the most 
beautiful and complete ensembles of sculptured stucco bands of plant 
interlacing on its northern, eastern, and western walls.4! The Madrasah 
‘Izziyyah, also outside the walls, was built in 1224 and shows an exuber- 
ance untypical of the Ayyubid period.* It and the Hospital of Qaymari*? 
both have circular medallions of stucco with a radiating floral and vegetal 
interlace. But, though the technique and the elements were clearly part of 
the Syrian vocabulary in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, it is in 
Cairo that we find the most striking parallels to the decoration of the 
Mashhad. In the Mosque of Amir Sunqtr Sa ‘di (1315),44 the Madrasah of 
Amir Yi-Malak al-Gakandar (1319),*5 and the khanqah of Tughay (before 
1348),4° to give just three examples, an organized composition of a 
floral-vegetal medallion is set over a frieze of inscription, the whole in 
the same style, size, and scale of stucco as in the Mashhad. 


Figure 117. Mashhad, interior zone of transition. 


4! Jean Sauvaget, Monuments historiques de Damas (Beirut, 1932), p 56, fig 17 

42 See illustration of chamber in ibid., p. 65, fig. 24 

43 See illustration in Abdulkader Rihaoui, Madinat Dimashq (Damascus, 1969), 
p 123, fig 30. 

44" See illustration in Creswell, MAE 2, pl. 114a 

45 Tbid , pl. 103c, shows the northwestern iwan. 

46 Creswell Collection, Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, photo 1.58 
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The other identifiable elements of the Mashhad room are a simple 
gray marble mihrab and a white marble tomb with four imposts ; neither 
of them carries an inscription. This simple room is covered by a dome 
resting on an octagonal zone of four arches and four corner squinches 
of a standard Damascus type (fig. 117). 


Selected Reading 


Salem, Tarablus al-Shim, p. 423, plate 13; Tadmuti, Tarikh wa Athar, 
pp. 273-75, photos pp. 399-401; Unesco, p. 12, no. 24. 


MADRASAH NASIRIYYAH 


Also known as the ‘Ilmiyyah Islamiyyah, it was built in A D. 1354—60 by 
Sultan Hasan ibn Muhammad, son of Qala’ an. 


Location 


One of the six madrasahs around the Great Mosque, the NAsiriyyah is 
directly across the street, between the Madrasah Khayriyyah Hasan and 
the Madrasah Nariyyah. Tripoli, Monument no. 6. 


History and Inscriptions 


No known written sources mention the Madrasah Nasiriyyah, but a 
medallion set above its door identifies its builder and, by inference, the 
date of its construction (fig. 118). The inscription escaped the notice of 
Sobernheim, probably because heavy coats of paint have until recently 
obliterated the details on the facade. First read by Condé and then 
copied by Salem, *’ the inscription was recorded as 


epee lid LI Ua Lb Uyeda 


“Glory to our Lord Sultan al-Malik al-Nasir.’” The building was con- 
sequently attributed to Nasir al-Din Muhammad ibn Qala tn and dated 
between 1293 and 1340. More recently Heinz Gaube provided a longer 
version recorded by Tadmuri: 48 


Se oe ee weld LL GLALII Lb Uy jus 
“Glory to our Lord Sultan al-Malik al-Nasir Hasan bin Muhammad,” 


which more accurately attributes the building to Sultan Hasan ibn Mu- 
hammad “‘al-Nasir,” son of Qala’ tin, who was sultan of Egypt and Syria 


‘7 See Condé, Tripoli of Lebanon, p 45, and Salem, Tarablus al-Sham, p. 42. 
48 Tadmuri, Tarikh wa Athar, pp. 273-74. 
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Figure 118. Madrasah Nasiriyyah, exterior. 


at three different times. Since he was rather young to have had a madra- 
sah built during his first reign, the Madrasah Nasiriyyah should prob- 
ably be placed in his second, between 1354 and 1360. 


Description 


The madrasah’s facade runs the length of its southern wall and forms the 
centerpiece for the line of madrasahs facing the Great Mosque. It is 
separated by an old house from the Madrasah Khayriyyah Hasan and by 
a modern street from the Madrasah Nuriyyah. 


The facade is built in alternate courses of black and white stone and 
is completely enclosed by a framing band of zigzag (fig. 119), a motif that 
would later be copied for, and is accentuated by, the Mashhad across the 
street. The facade is opened by three simple windows — the lower two 
topped by a course of joggled stones above the lintel — and a tall gate to 
its extreme right. 


As is often the case, the portal is the focal point of the construction 
and rises higher than the rest of the building (figs. 118 and 119). In 
contrast with the rest of the facade, the gateway is built entirely of white 
stone. It includes a simple rectangular door and a high mugarnas niche 
consisting of an empty half-dome over two rows of a stalactite muqarnas 
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Figure 120. Madrasah Nasiriyyah, plan. 
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on a row of flat mugarnas resting on two flat triangular pendentives. On 
the wall and in between the pendentives is set the circular medallion 
containing the inscription. Considering its founder, the Nasiriyyah is 
modest, but it still provides a good example of a well-organized Mamluk 
facade for a small provincial madrasah. 


The interior of the madrasah (fig. 120) is a single large area. An 
awkward arrangement by the entrance leads, not into a vestibule, but 
directly into the madrasah proper on the left side. Of an uneven cruci- 
form shape, this large room has a mihrab set between the two windows 
and is covered by simple cross-vaulting. It is of no particular architec- 
tural interest. The madrasah seems in fact to have been built as an excuse 
to provide a facade that would broadcast the importance of its patron. 
The Nasiriyyah still houses the library of the Great Mosque, but is now 
used primarily as the headquarters for a group called the Organization 
for the Help of Pilgrims; it is therefore open only during the Hajj and is 
inaccessible during the rest of the year. 


Selected Reading 


Condé, Tripoli, p. 45; Salem, Tarablus al-Sham, pp. 423-24 and plate 15; 
Tadmuri, Tarikh wa Athar, pp. 273-74; Unesco, no. 9, p. 12. 


MADRASAH SAQRAQIYYAH 
Built in AD 1359 by Sayf al-Din Aqturaq. 


Location 


On the left bank of the Qadisha River, across the street from the Madrasah 
Khattiniyyah and to the north of the Jami Arghtin Shah, on the road 
leading to Bab al-Raml. Tripoli, Monument no. 25. 


History and Inscriptions 


The Madrasah Saqraqiyyah has one of the longest inscriptions to be 
found in Tripoli, with a very specific waqfiyyah that ought to be useful 
for reconstructing the socioeconomic history of fourteenth-century Syria. 
In addition to the details of the waqf and the ways in which its proceeds 
are to be spent, the inscription gives the name of the founder as Cham- 
berlain Agturaq,*? and the date of the completion of the building as 


49 Chamberlain Aqturaq is not mentioned in the sources, so we have no details 
about his life (Sobernheim, Matériaux, p. 112). “Aqturaq,” according to Sauvaget in 
“Noms et surnoms de Mamlouks,” no. 24, p. 37, is a Turkoman word for a yogurt with 
herbs. 


Figure 122. Madrasah Saqraqiyyah, elevation of facade 


AH 760 (AD. 1359). Although known as the Madrasah Saqraqiyyah, the 
founding inscription specifies that the building was meant to be a 
funerary mosque, “a masjid with a mausoleum.” But as in the case of the 
Burtasiyyah, built as a madrasah yet mainly used as a mosque, over time 
the Saqraqiyyah acquired a function other than the one for which it was 
endowed. 
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On the Saqraqiyyah what appears to be a continuous inscription 
along the facade and inside the doorway (fig. 121) is in fact two separate 
inscriptions: a waqf document on either side of the facade and a Qur anic 
text inside the doorway. 


The Qur anic inscription, Surat al-Hijr 15.45-49, mentioned but not 


recorded by Sobernheim, runs in a wide band on all three sides of the 
gate and reads: 


Te tte pe beg es Lead pp Ye abe bie py gle Lily | Ue Um pb yy 0 
peel JIL ct sale 


In the name of God the Merciful, the Compassionate, the God-fearing 
shall be amidst gardens and fountains. Enter you then in peace and 
security. We shall strip away all rancour that is in their breast, as 
brothers they shall be upon couches set face to face; no fatigue there 
shall smite them, neither shall they ever be driven forth from there. 
Tell my servants I am the All-forgiving, the All-compassionate. 


The second inscription runs on two levels of two lines each on 
either side of the gate. It was recorded by Sobernheim*° as follows: *! 


yl) EIT Le ee Ld 5 aa ote oe SII La ig 6 peal gem pl ALT pe 
eye) Queer ding Unig AEN By becy aot bee gle tinge AU Bay gllat aU Inne 
cre NaN pet lang) oenny Bprody Gabel! op bmg e VIS YI em he oe ( onto dal!) 
ty el Uy pte pte me ele ee Ge Ueaty desi 
ST eng le ee cre Med Spee oe iA had Lo Be Mid Bay Wl ees Igo 
Boon) aonng © abel pan peated Lay ee te MITE UT SU ayeny teal tino Mel | 
eens Ged put we wpe! GL Slt GI eee oe easly teat y Ln, ati Bas Lal! 
fae oly ay lane days oe Tee = Leet Udy yyS aT tered ge Se by pel capil 
ce dhe hE Bo peng es Saat! aml LIU Loss wre! set dS Use Ate Spates 
pny berg deal ed ol bays gt Megs pS dat! toned A Sle Gli fe dl 
4 + cpttetnas SUL be DLE Lym pS aed! GEIL oft pba oll eye 
Exel SS cm TN ope gh Petey Lede Vy tT Ty yw Libyan nd i Ld w pi 
LS Ss 6 by the nk gh ely py Bll Gree pe Cet oF poby HIE 
Agen nr gh Lema pte steal ppt SS Bpaey «Ege! SS ene pe gi i pty 
PS se Lead bey pebend ERA Iy Ue Wy p He) UG paby Qed yx bide ston Ue 
prance yh ce Bega ly aBBEe yay SLs IIT Sol ye Ue tine ad GE ee cll Gay 
ec tandd pasty iNT opty 6 BRL oF ile! BU Sb po cme pret oS, 
AG Igbo pig Galea Ve rem be pe oF Gm ly Slats eo Uyt cw 2a, DU po 
Vana ego Ly Ube ade sis Uy Sam Pps 6 or EE Ue SL aidy pede YQ! 
LN, Belimmeg pruning tor Aen plymt le aad ding Eat Big/T OS US pat 
cage be Sg Th aes pp CUS pty © Bang pmed be tpn pope Sod bere ay pp Soret 
. ure pb abs ue Cee | ayy eas cae ly Gow SLI we dead | lagJ * Yog 


50 
51 


Sobernheim, Matériaux, pp. 109-11, no 49; fig 10, p 109; and pl 9 


Tadmuri, Tarikh wa Athar, pp. 290-93, with minor corrections to Sobernheim’s 
reading. 
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Figure 124 Madrasah Saqragiyyah, plan 


In the name of God the Merciful, the Compassionate, His Honorable 
Excellency Sayf al-Din Agturaq the chamberlain has constituted as 
waqf this blessed place as a masjid for Allah and as a mausoleum 
for burial. He has provided the following wagqf for its upkeep, 
furnishings, and decoration: the whole of the two adjoining farms in 
the district of Hisn al-Akrad [Krac des Chevaliers], known as the 
Field of the Sultan and Qumayra; and the whole of the orchards 
adjoining the village of Rish'in in the district of Tarablus, one known 
as Mas‘td and the other as Bab al-Aframi; and the whole of the four 
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shops set on the eastern side of the Confectioners’ Suq [suq al- 
halawiyyin] in Tripoli; and the whole of the house adjoining the 
masjid; and all of the three houses in the vicinity of the Khan al-Mis- 
riyyin in Tripoli; and the whole of the dispersed portion and its 
value; and the half and the quarter of the entire house to the north 
of the engineer’s khan by the old bridge; and the whole of the oven 
known as Kurr Khtlid, for the masjid mentioned and legally consti- 
tuted as waqf. As for the use of the revenue, it is to begin with the 
building and its upkeep after which the following is to be spent each 
month: forty dirhams for the imam of the mosque; fifty dirhams for 
the two mu’azzins who take turns in prayers from the minaret of the 
said mosque ;** thirty dirhams for the intendant of the mosque and 
mausoleum; fifty dirhams for five people to read prayers in the said 
mosque together and individually; fifteen dirhams for the price of oil, 
of lamps, of cleaning equipment, and for the bringing of water And 
to be spent on each Monday of every week are three dirhams for 
bread, to be distributed by the door of the mausoleum, and one 
single dirham for the price of water and ice; and, in the same fashion, 
to be spent on the Thursday of each week and every month are 
eleven dirhams for the price of clothing, such as a shirt and fine 
clothes and other things, for Muslim orphans, widows, and poor 
people. And whatever remains after that is to be spent on whoever is 
poor or needy among the children of he who provided the waqf, or 
their descendants or his freed slaves, with no distinctions. And if 
there are no needy among them, the money is to be distributed to 
the Muslims among the poor by the door of the mausoleum. For the 
supervision of the above he has designated himself, then the wisest 
of his children and descendants, and whoever is an important cham- 
berlain in Tripoli. He has also stipulated that the waqf is not to be 
rented for more than three years at a time, that the revenue is to be 
spent and not to be subjected to abuse and alleged taxes as is specified 
in the written waqf dated in the middle of zu al “Iqdah al-Haram in 
the year seven hundred and fifty-seven [November 9, 1356] and duly 
registered in the court of justice in Tripoli the protected And this 
was inscribed in Rabi al-awwal in the year [seven hundred and] 
sixty [February 1359}. And the right of water for this masjid, a legal 
right, is in the amount of three-quarters of an inch from the aqueduct 
of Tripoli. 


Description 


52 The Saqraqiyyah has no minaret 
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From the outside, the Saqraqiyyah presents a simple facade of plaster- 
covered sandstone (fig. 121). If we exclude the dome set to the north over 
the tomb chamber, it is perfectly symmetrical, with a central gateway, a 
simple, deep, arched entrance with the bands of inscription as the only 
decoration (fig. 122). Two granite columns from ancient remains once 
stood on either side of the entrance. The one still remaining is similar to 
the classical columns in Taynal’s mosque and in the interior courtyard of 
the Great Mosque. 
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The two walls on either side of the entrance are identical in size 
and arrangement. They are each opened by two windows, surrounded 
by alternating courses of black and white stone; a course of geometric 
decoration which forms a lintel topped by a course of complex joggled 
stone joins the two windows. On each side, the decorative course above 
the windows has a heraldic shield in its center, whose round blazon has 
a sword placed diagonally across a three-fielded shield (fig. 123). The 
emblem has been identified by Mayer*? as that of Aqturaq, his Honor- 
able Excellency the chamberlain. 


The Saqraqiyyah Masjid has no minaret, unusual for a mosque 
where the call for prayer requires one, and all the more puzzling because 
the waqf inscribed on the facade states the exact salary to be paid to the 
“two mu azzins who take turns praying from the minaret of the said 
mosque.” It is possible that the minaret was subsequently either pulled 
down or fell down and was not rebuilt, but more probably it was 
planned but never actually constructed. 


The dome identifies the building from a distance. Its ribbed cupola 
rests on a circular sixteen-sided area over an octagonal drum with four 
arched windows and four blank corners, the whole reflecting the interior 
of the superstructure. 


The plan (fig. 124) shows a very simple and clear interior consisting 
of a small entrance hall behind the main door, a prayer room with mihrab 
to the left behind the left wall segment of the facade, and a tomb chamber 
to the right beneath the dome. 


Figure 125. Madrasah Saqraqiyyah, section 


53 L.A. Mayer, Saracenic Heraldry (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1933), p. 71 
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The central area is a simple hall, too small to have had any particu- 
lar function. It is covered by typically Tripoli vaulting of concave lines 
meeting in a rosette. The prayer area to the left is entered from the north 
through the vestibule, and each of its three other walls are opened by a 
pair of windows. Like the vestibule, it is covered by Tripoli vaulting 
meeting in a concave rosette. 


The tomb chamber is clearly the most important element of the 
building both inside and out. A square room entered through a door 
from the vestibule, it has two windows on its eastern wall, one to the 
north, and a door to the west. The room is covered by one of the most 
decorative superstructures in Tripoli: the dome is all ribbed inside (figs. 
124 and 125), giving the room a star cupola effect in relief; and the four 
Damascus type of corner concave niches in the octagonal zone and the 
alternate niches in the sixteen-sided zone have an applied plaster decora- 
tion’* of stylized vegetation resembling Sassanian wing motifs. It is a 
more simplified version of the stucco decoration found in the flat arches 
on the drum of the mausoleum of Ibn al-Mugaddam in Damascus built 
about 1200.°° It was as unusual a shape and motif in Damascus as it was 
in Tripoli, where plaster decoration usually takes the shape of round 
medallions applied to the wall and is rarely seen on domes or corner 
squinches. *¢ 


This domed tomb chamber with its ribbed cupola and its plaster- 
decorated squinches is clearly the most important part of the building; 
its visibility from the outside suggests it may even have been its raison- 
d’étre. To perpetuate his name, Aqturaq built an important funerary 
chamber and an exceedingly simple masjid (which apparently never 
served that function), and anxious that it remain as he wished it after his 
death he composed his detailed wagfiyyahs and had them inscribed and 
legally registered right on the building. 


Selected Reading 


Condé, Tripoli of Lebanon, pp. 55-56, photo 55; Sobernheim, Matériaux, 
pp. 109-11, Inscription 49, plate 11; Mayer, Saracenic Heraldry, p. 71; 
Salem, Tarablus al-Sham, p. 430; Tadmuri, Tarikh wa Athar, pp. 290-93, 
photo p. 405; Unesco, no. 25, p. 12; al-Zayn, Tarikh Tarablus, pp. 426-27. 


*4 For illustration, see photo in Unesco publication cited above, n 1. 


°° See illustration in Selim ‘Abdul Hak and Khaled Moaz, Aspects de l’'ancienne 
Damas (Damascus: Publications de la Direction Générale des Antiquités et des Musées, 
nd.), p. 89 

5° As in the Hospital of al-Qaymani, for example (1248), illustration, ‘Abdul Hak 
and Moaz, Aspects de l'ancienne Damas, p. 90. 
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MADRASAH ‘AJAMIYYAH 


Built in AD 1365 by Muhammad _al-Sukkar. 


Location 


On the left bank of the Qadisha River, east of the stairs leading down 
from the Citadel to the Suq al-‘Attarin, at a corner next to the Zuqaq al- 
Dinnawi. Tripoli, Monument no. 35. 


History and Inscriptions 


This small, corner madrasah carries two inscriptions: a founding inscrip- 
tion on the alley side and a Quranic inscription on the fagade by the 
stairs. The first (fig. 126), two lines of naskh carved on the lintel over the 
door, reads: 57 


By ase aL)! lie Soul) tame lle UI ll pat) aE LI aE ode Lk yl 
+ Almay pring Be die ey htey (ppt) pine ( cs Leer) ELA 


The pious slave of God, Muhammad al-Sukkar, may God forgive him, 
has ordered the construction of this blessed mausoleum. It was com- 


a 5: 


Figure 126. Madrasah ‘Ajamiyyah, entrance. 


57 Sobernheim, Matériaux, p 113, Inscription no 50 The words in parentheses 
were missed by Sobernheim and published by Tadmuni, Tarikh wa Athar, p 303 
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pleted at the beginning of the month of Ramadan in the year seven 
hundred and sixty-six [May AD 1365]. 


The founder of this mausoleum, Muhammad al-Sukkar, would be totally 
unknown were it not for an inscription in Damietta that also bears his 
name. The minbar he endowed in Damietta is dated Rajab 771 (February 
1370) and gives his name as ‘’al-Hajj Shams al-Din Muhammad al-Tara- 
bulsi known as al-Sukkar.’’5* After building his mausoleum in Tripoli in 
1365, al-Sukkar went on a pilgrimage to Mecca (he is known to have been 
on a Hajj in 1370) and on his return endowed the minbar in Damietta. 
He probably died in Egypt, for he was not buried in his mausoleum; 
had he been, the madrasah which shelters the tomb would have been 
named after him. Instead it is known as the “Ajamiyyah, probably after a 
Persian buried in it.*? 


The other text, a large and bold inscription above the windows on 
the main facade side of the ‘Ajamiyyah (fig. 127), is not recorded by 
Sobernheim. It is a Quranic text (Surat al-Dukhan, 55: 51-54) with 
stylized flowers at either end and scattered in the field of the inscription. 
It reads: ®° 


. ¢ se . - 
fame Bie Fp yw ie Cpe LL gamely «pty Le be el plied add Go! 
+ rt yg pO Legge el IS 


Surely the God-fearing shall be in a station secure among gardens 
and fountains, robed in silk and brocade, set face to face. Even so and 
we shall espouse them to wide-eyed houris. 


This text, which often appears on mausoleums, is more important for its 
decorative value than for its contents, for it does not add to our under- 
standing or interpretation of the building. 


Description 


The ‘Ajamiyyah presents a very simple cube at the corner of two streets; 
its only adornments are the two inscriptions. Its front side is framed by 
an arch which is opened by two rectangular windows topped by the 
Qur anic inscription (fig. 127), and its entrance side has only a plain door 
with the founding lintel (fig. 126). 


The interior is equally plain. Two rooms, a madrasah and a mauso- 
leum, comprise the whole monument. The madrasah room is now a 
storeroom, and the mausoleum room has a marble tomb decorated with 
Quranic inscriptions but no text to tell us who is buried there. The 


58 Reported by Sobernheim, Matériaux, p. 114,n 3 
59° Tadmuri, Tarikh wa Athar, p. 302. 
® Ibid, p 303. 
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Figure 127. Madrasah ‘Ajamiyyah, 
western wall 


‘Ajamiyyah is a typical example of a small, religious building, endowed 
by an ordinary man seeking to immortalize his name before departing on 
the Hajj in case he did not return; he could only afford a modest un- 
adorned structure. 


Selected Reading 


Condé, Tripoli of Lebanon, p. 28, photo p. 27; Sobernheim, Matériaux, 
pp. 113-14, Inscription 50, plate 11; Salem, Tarablus al-Shim, p. 434; 
Tadmutri, Tarikh wa Athar, pp. 302-3; Unesco, no. 21, p. 12; al-Zayn, 
Tarikh Tarablus, p. 429. 


MADRASAH KHATUNIYYAH 


Built in AD 1373-74 by Arghan Khatin and her husband ‘Izz al-Din 
Aydamir al-Ashrafi. 
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Location 


Left bank of the Qadisha River, across the street from the Saqraqiyyah 
and to the north of the Mosque of Arghtin Shah, on the street leading to 
Bab al-Raml. Tripoli, Monument no. 26. 


History and Inscriptions 


The Khatiniyyah was built as a funerary madrasah in accordance with 
the will of Arghtin Khattn, the freed-slave wife of Amir ‘Izz al-Din 
Aydamir al-Ashrafi. As in the case of the Saqragiyyah, the lengthy 
founding inscription in the entrance bay gives the names of the founders 
and the dates of the establishment of the wagf as A.H. 773 (A D. 1371) and 
the completion of the building as AH 775 (A.D. 1373-74), and lists the 
waqf along with precise and minute details regarding the distribution of 
its revenues. It is clear from the wagqfiyyah that Arghtn Khatin was a 
very pious woman: she took care that after her death prayers would 
continuously be read by her tomb, the Muslim poor would be fed, and 
orphans clothed and educated. Married to a man of wealth and stature 
she could afford to donate a waqf that would ensure the maintenance of 
her will. 


Her husband, ‘Izz al-Din Aydamir al-Untki al-Ashrafi al-Dawadari, 
was originally a Mamluk of Unuk, son of Sultan Muhammad al-Nasir, 
who became a guard of Sultan Hasan with whom he had good relations. 
He eventually was made his secretary (dawadar) and was influential at 
court. After the sultan’s death ‘Izz al-Din was sent to Syria and subse- 
quently appointed governor of Tripoli, a post he held until 1371, the date 
of the wagfiyyah's establishment. Sobernheim gives a full account of 
Amir ‘Izz al-Din’s life drawn from his biographies found in the Manhal, 
in Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani, and in al-Maqrizi’s Suliik. ©! 


The founding inscription (figs. 128 and 129) is set over the door of 
the entrance bay. It is organized in three sections and reads conse- 
cutively, although the first ten lines are interrupted by a decorative panel 
and are followed by a band of four lines separated from another band of 


four lines by a course of ablaq. The eighteen lines of the inscription 
read: ©? 


Vine Last deme Lew pple LI ghey aed ey AU endl s pao gSI cred AT pany 
Fe te IE TU ey DIT sgdged iba a yt WI iu Lye I Lad CO 
pty dnigeta B pet ee Se VTS fp eplail alll gel he Wall Ly. pt! 
Baa ASL ig pee) lies Let T apne Keatigy Ze aT Lng Gemma yy AWE La ants 
Lager crsig tng Leyte HUTS os edad ls Be oc god) Gee yet! Slog 


61 Sobernheim, Matériaux, pp 118-21 
© Tbid , pp 114-18, Inscription no. 51. 
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Figure 129. Madrasah Khataniyyah, in- 
scription over door. 
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Figure 128 Madrasah Khataniyyah 
entrance. 


TLOY view. 


Madrasah Khattiniyyah, exte 


Figure 130. 
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om pe rtm Ung BL Upc eee S Aco 156 ALB ace pL dee 
Od pred US User sing gt tey Laped gle Bip HIN BAIT pnt ppt Laney csrelennl! 
Syne Oly ep GTA el andciy beam pb oe std oF etl BLT na, 
Ligetiply Lptietictg LpaniSy Lew pale palo pELG jlany pt sty td cw Al cline b AL 
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Come re pee ye ly cyrebanel) pled On apse pb ee pLALU soto Us 
SS Ses Or ee poe US pV ye sel S Sh Gpar oly td S pay Oyo odd 
ebnas! ase 5 ly! tie hey thing ow beds iby And cn pb LIN CT, bene AL 6 dg p prio 
tty be US guy oe Shay ppelened pe GS Lad Ny UR I chp ay ay alee 
Le tity ge pO LE Ge Ilo tndy tod WSyiy ads GI Lply Lynd patil Lobo pty 
pS elas UI jel Mel SI LAT AL Vall LYy pica bull oS 
pele FP CBI Lptly IS Sept ew II Le eo yl at IL 
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Bley ety ee Be UG os LWT GS, GIL WI ode! GIL VL Gils 


In the name of God the Merciful, the Compassionate, Glory to Allah, 
God of the universe and may God bless our Lord Muhammad, our 
master has built this blessed place, the very noble, high excellency, 
the master, the well served, the governor ‘Izz al-Din Aydamir al- 
Ashrafi, our master king of the princes, may God fortify his victories 
in concert with his noble wife, the well-guarded Lady Arghtin, may 
God protect her with His mercy, according to the will previously 
prepared by her, She has constituted as waqf: the entire qaysariyyah 
known as Duhaysha and the establishment of silk weavers, and the 
nine shops and stores to the outside of it and known after it—and 
the store to the outside of the qiblah wall attached to it to the right 
hand side of the person entering it, and of the nine shops: four large 
shops next to it, to the right hand side of the person entering it from 
the qiblah door, two shops to the left and two to the right, the other 
five shops also next to the qaysariyyah; and the whole of the three 
adjoining shops facing the qiblah door of the qaysariyyah ; and all the 
shops adjoining the center of the eastern suq in the eastern row close 
to the qaysariyyah of the merchants; all these plans being located in 
Tripoli the well guarded She [constituted these as waqf] for herself 
during her lifetime, and afterwards it is to be spent in accordance 
with the following specifications, that the legal director of the waqf 
shall establish, to the mausoleum which was designated for her who 
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Figure 131. Madrasah Khatiiniyyah, blazon on western facade. 


Figure 132. Madrasah Khatiniyyah, elevation of north facade 
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established the waqf, and in which she is to be buried, four men 
knowing the Qur'an by heart {huffaz] to whom he shall give a salary 
according to his judgment, on condition that they go daily to the 
mausoleum of the founder and recite a complete quarter of the 
Qur an and pray afterwards for the founder and for him who freed 
her, her husband above mentioned, and implore God for His mercy 
for both of them and His forgiveness and indulgence, and that they 
transmit the benefits of the reading [of the Qur an] to the souls of the 
two [founders] and that they associate all Muslims in the prayer, and 
finish the prayer with prayers for the Prophet, and arrange things in 
such a way as to complete the whole Quran on the eve of each 
Friday, thus reading on her grave a complete Qur'an weekly. And 
whoever comes with them from among the Muslims and the poor 
should also complete the noble reading on her grave, pray for her, 
and implore for her mercy, as mentioned above. Also the legal super- 
visor is to prepare two different meals as he sees proper in his own 
judgment, and get a quintal of good pure bread flour and put it in 
the mausoleum for distribution to the poor of Muhammad’s people, 
and this is to take place every Friday eve after the completion of the 
reading of the noble Qur’ an Also he is to spend for the mausoleum 
on whatever is needed in terms of furnishings and other [things] as 
well as pay a permanent intendant whose job is to sweep and clean 
and dust and furnish and light the mausoleum. He is also to establish 
in Tripoli a primary school for orphans and employ a salaried scholar 
and eight orphan boys with whom the scholar should sit, as is 
customary, and teach the reading of the Qur an as well as writing; 
and whenever one of the students finishes the Qur an, dies, or stops 
attending, the director is to find a replacement from among the 
Muslim orphans He is to provide the scholar with a salary of thirty 
dirhams each month, give each of the orphans a quarter of a dirham 
per day, and provide him with complete clothing as the supervisor 
sees fit in terms of a shirt, a hat, trousers, a coat, and a change of 
clothes. And the income from this waqf, when and if the ways and 
means of its distribution should stop, is to go to the poor among the 
Muslims. The beginning of the revenue should go for the construc- 
tion. And she has retained for herself the right to use the income as 
she pleases and to give its custody to whomever she wants, and then 
after her life the supervision devolves on him who freed her, our 
master king of the amirs mentioned above, may God strengthen his 
victories, then on the wisest, followed by the wisest of his children 
born from her, then on the person specified in the written waqf dated 
twenty-third Sha'ban of the year seven hundred and seventy-three 
[March 1372]. And the pious Amir Jamal al-Din Yasuf, son of the late 
‘Izz al-Din Ghazan al-Sayfi, has supervised the construction of this 
whole blessed place, may God bestow on him a high reward. The 
completion of this was in the year seven hundred and seventy-five 
[1373-74] 


Description 


The Khatiniyyah is a corner building (fig. 130), with facades on its north 
and west; the northern one includes the main entrance (fig. 132). It is 
opened by a portal and a set of double windows framed in alternate 
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Figure 134 Madrasah Khataniyyah, plan 
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courses of black and white stone topped by a course of joggled stone. 
The gateway itself (fig. 128) is a tall, arched opening of no particular 
architectural or decorative merit. The wall with the door has a simple 
decoration of black and white stones with one course of complex joggling 
between the two bands of inscription. Above, the vertical inscriptions 
frame a square plaque containing a geometric star motif in relief (fig. 129) 
that often appears on metal work.*° In place of the more common, but 
also more expensive, muqarnas hood, the upper part of this deep 
archway has a concave Tripoli rosette over two deeply set arches. This 
gateway seems to have influenced that of the nearby Mosque of Arghtin 
Shah, which was built some twenty-five years later in an even simpler 
version. Such entrances with two areas instead of one, often two semi- 
domes framed by an arch, were popular in fifteenth-century Cairo™ at a 
time when breaking up the unity of the facade was common practice. 


The west fagade (fig. 133) has five windows organized in an ar- 
rangement of double-single-double, using the same framing of black and 
white stones and joggled course as the main facade, except that here the 
lintels of the double windows have three blazons set at either end and in 
the middle of each lintel. They all display the same cup on the middle 
field of a three-fielded shield (fig. 131). According to Mayer,®* this 
blazon is associated with the name of Aydamur al-Anaki, the husband of 
Arghun Khattn. 


Of the superstructure all that can be seen from the outside is the 
dome over the tomb chamber at the corner (fig. 130). A plain cupola is 
set over an octagonal zone opened by eight deep arches (now mostly 
blocked) resting on the roof. The small dome seen on the elevation (fig. 
133) is not visible from the street. 


For many years now, the Khatiniyyah has been inhabited by an 
exceedingly pious old man who will not allow anyone into the building. 
But luckily we do have a plan (fig. 134) and a cross-section (fig. 135) 
drawn in 1953 by architects from the Department of Antiquities in 
Lebanon. They show a rambling building with a central entrance, what 
seems to be a dwelling area to the east, and the main part of the monu- 
ment containing tomb chamber and prayer hall to the west. The tomb 
chamber is, as expected, the most important room of the building, and 
its dome, which is plain from the outside, inside shows a system of 
narrow concave ribs alternating with wider ribs. 


83 As, for example, on the monumental doors of Sultan Barqiq 


‘4 Examples can be seen on the gates of Qaymas al-Ishaqi, 1480 (Creswell, photo 
VIE 8); and Aba Bakr Mizhir, 1479 (Creswell, photo VI.92). 
65 Mayer, Saracenic Heraldry, pp. 85-86. 
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Figure 135 Madrasah Khattniyyah, section. 


The two areas forming a corridor by the entrance are both covered 
with cross-vaulting having the Tripoli type of concave edges and central 
rosette. The prayer room with an askew mihrab has a complex super- 
structure (fig. 135) designed to make this small unit seem as lofty as 
possible. 


The Khattiniyyah is large for a funerary monument but otherwise 
not particularly ostentatious or elaborate, reflecting the will of the 
founder who did not seem to want to attract attention, but did want to 
make ample provisions for the needy. She could certainly have afforded 
something more grandiose, but preferred to put her money in businesses 
that would provide revenues to support prayer and charitable activities. 


Selected Reading 


Condé, Tripoli of Lebanon, pp. 56-58, photo p. 57; Kurd ‘Ali, Khitat 
al-Sham, 6: 129; Sobernheim, Matériaux, pp. 114~22, Inscription 51, plate 
12; Mayer, Saracenic Heraldry, pp. 85-86; Salem, Tarablus al-Sham, 
p. 431; Tadmuti, Tarikh wa Athar, pp. 295-301; al-Zayn, Tarikh Tarablus, 
p. 427. 


MADRASAH ZAHIRIYYAH 
Built in A.D. 1396 by Taghri Birmish al-Zahiri. 


Location 


Left bank of the Qadisha River on the road to the Mawlawiyyah, to 
the southwest of the Mosque of al-Burtasi. Tripoli, Monument no. 18. 
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History and Inscriptions 


The combined madrasah and mausoleum known as the Zahiriyyah was 
almost completely destroyed by the flood of 1955. Nothing remains of its 
renowned and beautiful marble mosaics,®° and its layout can barely be 
discerned. It consisted of a long vaulted hall (the madrasah) and a domed 
chamber (the mausoleum), whose external wall is still standing (fig. 136), 
with its arched upper window and arched door. The lintel above the 
door (fig. 137) carries an inscription which tells us the story of the build- 
ing. Five lines of small naskh read: °’ 


dete pe eo bIbllo belt, bo labo! as, Ogi ly Jt! poet empl alt pane 

anys pho Geel jiaS VS LadT II Ve yes albalt aly gall ad Le Lady Llp ube 

oe teal gabe Gogh Wh ag aly Fw Baty GILES aU Fie alas! alll jel s,m Ul 
es te nd aT se SpRE pres tee pt pee or ee Ce gst | 

Coad Lp by diam yp alt! Lm was 3,e YI te Ung beds Ls Wt bo oF Cpe len! 
Be ie pyre PAU gd HIE oe HW Sy BLS jlo ir gy tly uh Leptin omy Oa 
o bpale pm ye AUT poy abbneuny Ug 


In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate, wealth and 
sons are the adornment of the present world: but the abiding things, 
the deeds of righteousness, are better with God in reward and better 


Figure 136 Madrasah Zahiriyyah, remaining wall. 


66 See photo of marble mosaic mihrab in Condé, Tripoli of Lebanon, p 129. 
67 Sobernheim, Matériaux, pp. 122 ff , Inscription no. 52. 
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Figure 137. Madrasah Zahiriyyah, inscription above door. 


in hope. His word is truth, and power belongs to Him. His Ex- 
cellency Sayf al-Din Taghri Birmish al-Zahiri has built this blessed 
place, may God strengthen his victories, as a mosque for God and a 
mausoleum for the burial of his two sons, the two brothers, the 
happy ones, the martyrs, Sidi Amir Qantamir and Sidi Amir Taghri 
Bardi, the two children united against the world, loving each other 
in this world and united in the other world, may God protect them 
with His grace, give them a dwelling in the vast paradise and unite 
them with their parents in a house of respect, and this in the third 
of the month of God Muharram in the year seven hundred and 
ninety-nine [October 7, 1396]. May God have pity on those who 
implore His pity for them. 


The essential information in this inscription is that His Excellency 
Sayf al-Din Taghri Birmish al-Zahiri built a mosque for God and a 
mausoleum for his two sons in October 1396. The two small blazons at 
either end of the last line of the inscription are circular and divided into 
three fields, containing a cup in the middle and lower ones. This blazon 
has been identified by Mayer’? as that of Taghri Birmish, whom we 
otherwise know only as a distinguished warrior.’”' This inscription is all 


6§ Qur'an (Cave Surah) 18.44 

6° Quran (Cattle Surah) 6 73. 

70 Mayer, Saracenic Heraldry, p. 124. 

™ Tadmuri, Tarikh wa Athar, pp. 304-7, gives a lengthy biography of Taghri 
Birmish. 
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that remains today of the mosque-mausoleum built by a bereaved father 
for his two young sons and it is chiefly of interest only for its private 
commemorative character. 


Selected Reading 


Condé, Tripoli of Lebanon, pp. 127-28, photo p. 129; Sobernheim, Maté- 
riaux, pp. 122 ff., Inscription 52; Mayer, Saracenic Heraldry, p. 214; 
Salem, Tarablus al-Sham, pp. 431-32; Tadmuri, Tarikh wa Athar, pp. 304— 
8; al-Zayn, Tarikh Tarablus, pp. 427-28. 


MADRASAH TUWAYSHIYYAH 


Built around A.D. 1471 by Amir Sayf al-Din al-Tuwashi. 


Location 


In the Jeweler’s Suq (suq al-saghah) at the corner of the old Mamluk alley 
of Zugaq al- Abd which leads to the Hammam al-‘Abd through a 
passageway covered by badly damaged tunnel vaulting. It is on a line 
with, and to the east of, the madrasahs facing the Great Mosque. Tripoli, 
Monument no. 9. 


History and Inscriptions 


The Tuwayshiyyah reveals no founding inscription or other information. 
The only inscriptions to be found are on the tomb, and they are Qur’anic. 
Badly damaged and out of order, they have been deciphered and 
published by Tadmuri. ’? 


Amir Sayf al-Din al-Tuwashi, whose name is known to us from the 
records of the mahkamah shar‘iyyah, died in AH 875/A.D. 1471; otherwise 
very little is known about him, apart from the fact that the name in 
Arabic, tawashi, plural fawashiyah, means eunuch. Eunuchs worked. 
in palaces and in harems, and according to the Mamluk historian al- 
Maqrizi enjoyed power and influence in Mamluk times.’? But precisely 
who Sayf al-Din was, what he did, and when and why he came to Tripoli, 
we do not know. 


Description 


The small funerary madrasah has a composed facade running the width 
of the building and facing the Jeweler’s Suq (fig. 138). It is built of local 


72 Thid., p. 289 
7% Al-Magqrizi in Khitat, quoted by Tadmuni, Tarikh wa Athar, p. 287. 
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Figure 139 Madrasah Tuwayshiyyah, Figure 140. Madrasah Tuwayshiyyah, 
hood of portal double window on facade. 
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Madrasah Tuwayshiyyah, detail of muqarnas portal 


Figure 141 


Damascus, Mosque of Tankiz, AD 1317. 


Figure 142. 
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sandstone with four courses of black stone for decoration. Its focal point 
is the centrally placed portal which rises higher than the rest of the wall. 
A simple rectangular door with a decorative oculus above it is sur- 
mounted by three courses of muqarnas with a shell motif on twisted 
colonnettes at its corners and topped by a festooned half-dome containing 
a radiating zigzag motif of carved stone (fig. 139). 


The wall to the right of the portal is opened by an unadorned 
window, and to the left by two simple windows at the lower level and a 
central double window at the upper level (fig. 140), which is quite 
elaborately decorated, considering its small size, in a style unique in 
Tripoli. However, it seems to be in perfect harmony with the door. It has 
the same festooning as around the portal arch, and with its concave fluted 
shell and twisted columns looks like an elongated version of the corner 
shells above the door (fig. 141). The whole composition is framed by a 
band of a simple fish-scale motif over the gate and around the top and 
side walls; on the street line it runs at the height of the mastabah. 


The half-dome of the Tuwayshiyyah gate is a known element in the 
Mamluk decorative vocabulary. Although this one is the only example to 
be found in Tripoli, the Mosque of Tankiz in Damascus built in 1317 (fig. 
142), and the Madrasah Tankiziyyah in Jerusalem built in 1336,74 both 
have the same radiating zigzag decoration on their gates, and the same 
half-dome of carved zigzag framed by a festooned arch and resting on 
three tiers of muqarnas. All three muqarnas have a row of small flat or 
concave segments at the top, a row of deeper units with stalactites in the 
middle, and four flat large scales and corner shells at the bottom. The 
details of proportions and organization of the Damascus, Jerusalem, and 
Tripoli gates are also identical. 


Examples of zigzag half-domes abound in Cairo. They are similar to 
the three just discussed, but have a Cairene character all their own. The 
madrasah-mausoleum of Amir Sunqtr Sa di, for instance,75 built in 
1315, has the same kind of portal but the zigzag effect is in flat poly- 
chrome marble instead of stone relief; it is framed by a simple arch 
instead of the polylobed festooned arch; and its three-tiered muqarnas 
ends in corner pendentives rather than the flat horizontal wall below. 


Another example of flat polychrome zigzag in Cairo is in the half- 
dome over the entrance of Yulgay al-Yusufi (1373).7° It is framed by a 
trilobed arch on the level of the third floor; but too high to be readily 


74 See illustration in van Berchem, Corpus Inscriptionum Arabicaium, pt 2, Syrie 
du Sud: Jérusalem, pl. 67, no 80. 

75 See Creswell, MAE 2, pl. 102b. 

76 Creswell Collection, Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, photo III.97. 
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visible, it forms only a part of the decoration rather than its central 
element. 


Two other zigzag decorations from Cairo, both in flat polychrome 
marble, are closer in date to the Tuwayshiyyah but more remote in style 
and much less bold in effect. One is on top of the entrance bay of the 
Mosque of Sultan Mu ayyad (1415-20) where the zigzag half-dome is 
simply one of the many decorative motifs over the entrance rather than 
its dominant feature ;77 the other is on the half-dome of the mihrab in 
the sanctuary of the madrasah-mosque of al-Ashraf Barsbay (1423-24), 
where it is lost in the complex decorative scheme.” 


The Tuwayshiyyah’s radiating zigzag entrance was probably in- 
fluenced by the nearby monuments of Tankiz built a century earlier 
rather than by contemporary monuments in Cairo. The motif seems to 
have been exclusively executed in cut stone in the Fertile Crescent, and 
more characteristically in flat polychrome marble in Cairo. 


The madrasah is entered through a short corridor opening onto a 
courtyard, with the prayer hall to the left and the tomb chamber to the 
right (see plan, fig. 143). It is not quite clear whether the maze of cons- 
truction behind is actually part of the madrasah or not. 


Although the facade is clear and organized, the building behind it 
is not, even though the space and land were available to accommodate 
any arrangement. The placement of the open courtyard is awkward, and 
the area of the prayer room with its roofing is not neatly defined by walls 
but is somehow haphazard. The prayer hall situated to the left of the 
corridor is a simple and empty double room having only a plain mihrab 
with cushion voussoirs (fig. 144) set between the two windows for 
decoration. The area is covered by two cross-vaults with the widening 
concave Tripoli lines meeting in a central concave rosette (fig. 145). 


The funerary chamber, a square and high room covered by a ribbed 
dome and containing a marble sarcophagus, is entered separately from 
the courtyard (see fig. 146 and cross-section 147). Its squareness and 
axial openings in the wall give it a cruciform plan. 


The dome has a complex and very effective ribbed cupola on both 
its interior and exterior. An alternation of wide and narrow sharp-edged 
ribs gives the whole a star-shaped effect.’? The dome rests on an octa- 
gonal zone of transition with four open alternating with four blank 
spaces, the whole resting on four corner pendentives formed by arches 
on the four walls of the room. 


77 Egypt, Ministry of Waqf, Mosques of Egypt, vol. 2, pl. 104. 
78 Ibid , pl. 113 
79 For a view of the inside of the dome, see Unesco publication cited above, n. 1. 
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Figure 145 Madrasah Tuwayshiyyah, vaulting of prayer area. 
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Madrasah Tuwayshiyyah, section. 


Figure 147. 
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The funerary madrasah of al-Tuw4shi, small and simple as it is, is a 
typical Tripoli monument of its time, and exhibits such a variety of 
influences as to constitute a glossary of contemporary artistic vocabulary : 
a Damascus-Jerusalem-influenced gate; an Andalusian double window; 
a mihrab with Crusader-inspired voussoirs; a North African dome with 
its inside-outside ribbing; and a local, Tripoli ribbed vault with concave 
rosette. 


Selected Reading 


Condé, Tripoli of Lebanon, p. 22; Salem, Tarablus al-Sham, pp. 433-34; 
Tadmuri, Tarikh wa Athar, pp. 287-89; Unesco, no. 32, p. 12; al-Zayn, 
Tarikh Tarablus, pp. 428-29. 


MADRASAH QADIRIYYAH 
Undated. Founder unknown. 


Location 


Left bank of the Qadisha River, in the area of Bab al-Hadid, between the 
Jami’ al-Uwaysi and the Hammam ‘Izz al-Din. Tripoli, Monument no. 15. 


Figure 148 Madrasah Qadiriyyah, facade 
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Figure 149. Madrasah Qadiriyyah, elevation of facade. 


History and Inscriptions 


The Qadiriyyah carries no inscriptions, and its founding date has not 
otherwise been determined. Its founder is equally obscure, for although 
the building is clearly a funerary madrasah with a tomb chamber and a 
tomb, the name of its benefactor is nowhere to be found. Vague as its 
history may be, the Qadiriyyah is a handsome, if simple, medium-size 
madrasah which is still in fair condition and is still playing a social role. 
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Figure 150. Madrasah Qadiriyyah, lower section of portal. 


Figure 151. Jerusalem, Sabil of Qaytbay, 
AD 1455, 
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Figure 153 Madrasah Qadiriyyah, 
plan. 
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The name “al-Qadiriyyah” indicates the association of the madrasah 
with the Sufi order named after the Persian Sufi ‘Abd-al-Qadir al- 
Jilani (1077-1166). ®° It is most likely, therefore, that this madrasah served 
for some time as a meeting place for that order and was eventually 
named after it. 


While the Qadiriyyah order is still active and has several established 
meeting places in present-day Tripoli,*! the madrasah is no longer one of 
them; it has since acquired a different function. Serving as a public 
kitchen for the poor, it has a sign outside announcing it as a “Restaurant, 
Free of Charge.” 


Description 


The Qadiriyyah has an organized facade along its entire eastern side 
(fig. 148; elevation, fig. 149); its elements are simple and functional: a 
doorway, three windows, and three upper openings for ventilation. The 
domes seen on the elevation are not visible from street level. 


The windows, a pair and a single, are set on a slightly raised frame 
of polished stone and topped by a row of flattened-out muqarnas of 
Tripoli fish-scale motif. The gate is rectangular and rises the entire 
height of the building (fig. 148). A deep archway with stone mastabahs 
opens on a back wall containing a high and simple oculus and a rec- 
tangular door set three steps above street level. Between the oculus and 
the door are three plaques, one circular flanked by the other two square 
ones, which could have had some decoration or even inscriptions, but 
are now covered by a thick build-up of whitewash. The gate around this 
opening has alternate courses of black and white stone, now mostly 
painted over, and the whole is framed by a band of stone molding 
ending in a spiral on either side of the mastabahs (fig. 150). 


This motif of a framing band ending in a spiral, although by no 
means common, is found on a few Mamluk monuments of the Fertile 
Crescent, such as the two fountains of Sulayman and Qaytbay (1455) in 
Jerusalem (fig. 151) and the facade of the Qassab mosque (1408) in 
Damascus (fig. 152). In Tripoli it adorns the gateway of a defense tower 
in the harbor. 


The interest of this motif lies in its pre-Islamic Syrian origin, on the 
whole, a time and style that had very little impact on Islamic architecture. 
The Muslims preferred to go back to Greek and Roman times for their 
inspiration rather than borrow from their early Christian predecessors. 


8° See “Qadiriyyah” in Encyclopaedia of Islam, 2d ed 
5! For a list of the Qadiriyyah Sufi meeting places and their location in present-day 
Tripoli, see Tadmuri, Tarikh wa Athar, p. 319. 
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In its original form, a sculptured band framing an architectural ele- 
ment such as a small door or window and turning outward in a spiral, 
this motif was fairly common in Christian Syria of the sixth century. In 
central Syria it can be seen on religious architecture, such as the facade 
of the basilica at Qalb-Lawzeh®? and the chapel of Kokanaya®? as well as 
on private dwellings such as the Maison d’Airamis, which the inscription 
tells us was built August 13, 510.8 In northern Syria, it is seen framing 
round upper-floor windows and rectangular doorways, as on the eleva- 
tion of the west facade of the Church of Bakirha dated 501, and the 
Church of Khirbit Tezin dated 585.8° 


While the sixth-century Christian origin of the motif appears to be 
indisputable, its Mamluk adaptation both in Tripoli and in Jerusalem 
shows two divergences from the original: the area framed is a tall, 
vertical span rather than a short, round or square horizontal opening, 
and in all instances the spiral turns inward rather than outward to in- 
clude the area framed. The Damascene adaptation is geographically closer 
to the model and therefore a more exact translation of the motif: it turns 
outward, and the frame is square rather than oblong even when the door 
it surrounds is rectangular. The sixth-century Christian motif was adapted 
by the Mamluks for the framing or enclosing of architectural elements 
such as doorways and fountains. 


A short corridor leads to a long prayer area, a square domed room, 
and a tomb chamber, the three main parts of the madrasah (plan, fig. 
153). The prayer area, a long, rectangular room, runs the width of the 
building. Its eastern and western walls are both opened by two deeply 
set windows; its southern side includes the simple mihrab, on the same 
axis as the square room. The floor is covered by a simple geometric 
pattern of black, white, and red marble, and the entire hall is covered 
by a simple cross-vault over the mihrab area. 


The square room, a step higher than the prayer hall and covered 
by a well-composed dome (fig. 154), was probably the madrasah’s main 
hali, possibly the room used for teaching and for gatherings other than 
prayer. Its western and northern sides extend behind arches beyond 
the square proper in what looks like shrunken atrophied iwans. The 
dome is a simple cupola with an octagonal opening resting on an oc- 
tagonal drum of four opened arches and four corner squinches. 


82 C.J.M. de Vogiié, Syrie Centrale (Paris, 1865-77), pl. 125. 

83 [bid , pl. 120. 

84 Ibid , pl. 110. 

85 H.C. Butler, Early Churches in Syria (Princeton, 1929), pp. 133, 139; illustration 
no. 146, p. 140. 
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Figure 154. Madrasah Qadiriyyah, central dome, interior. 


The tomb chamber, entered either from the corridor or from the 
square room, is a small domed room containing a marble tomb. It has no 


inscription, however, and therefore does not disclose the identity of the 
person buried there. 


Selected Reading 
Condé, Tripoli of Lebanon, p. 20; Tadmuti, Tarikh wa Athar, p. 319. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


Khans and Hammams 


Tripoli built five khans to serve the new and growing city, most of them 
within the first fifty years of its Mamluk foundation. The khans al- 
Manzil, al-Khayyatin, and al-Misriyyin were all built before 1356 (Ap- 
pendix A), and there is good reason to believe that the Suq al-Haraj, 
with its classical remains, was also an early construction. The Khan al- 
‘Askar, used as a military garrison, was probably built later, but since it 
was not conceived as a commercial building, as the four earlier khans 
were, it is possible to say that within a half-century the city had acquired 
all the architecture of trade it needed. The four commercial khans suf- 
ficed until the Ottomans assumed power two centuries later. 


All five khans were built in the northern part of the city (Appendix 
B), the commercial area of Tripoli most easily accessible from the roads to 
Syria. The earliest of them, the Khan al-Manzil, was built on the right 
bank of the Qadisha River near the Madrasah Zurayqiyyah and the 
hammam of Usindamur; the others are on the left bank. Only two of 
their sponsors are known, both of them high-ranking officials. The Khan 
al-Manzil was endowed by Amir Usindamur Kurji, when he was 
governor of Tripoli, and the Khan al-Khayyatin by Amir Badr al-Din, 
about whom nothing is known. The Khan al-Misriyyin was probably 
built by Egyptian merchants to conduct their Tripoli trade, and the Khan 
al-' Askar by the central authorities to quarter their troops. 


In contrast with the mosques and madrasahs in Tripoli, which 
rarely follow typical plans, the khans all used the traditional khan plans 
found in Syria and Anatolia of a central courtyard with a floor of vaulting 
below and a floor of rooms set behind a gallery above. Since the khans 
served the active commerce of the city, they are all within the city limits, 
and since there were no other markets — qaysariyyahs or wikalahs — 
they must have housed all the trading activities of the town. 


Of the many known hammams, including the twelve hammams 
listed by al-Nabulsi in 1700,' only five, three Mamluk and two Ottoman, 
have survived. The first buildings erected by the Mamluks after the 
founding of the Great Mosque were two hammams (Hammam ‘Izz al- 


1 ‘Abd-al-Ghani al-Nabulsi, Al-Tuhfah al-Nabulsiyyah fi al-Rihlah al-Tarabulsiyyah, 
ed. H. Busse (Beiruter Text und Studien 4) (Beirut, 1971), p. 73 
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Din [1294-98] and Hammam al-Hajib [1301], which was completely 
destroyed in the flood of 1955, and therefore not included here),? to be 
followed shortly by a third (Hammam al-Ndri [1333]) (see Appendix A). 
By 1301, five years after the reconstruction of the city had begun, Tripoli 
had a single mosque, a single madrasah, and two hammams, reflecting 
the concern of the early inhabitants for functional secular buildings and 
for hygiene. 


The location of the three baths (see Appendix B) was carefully con- 
sidered. To suit the needs of the population, one was placed next to the 
Great Mosque to serve the neighborhood around it, one in the center of 
the commercial district next to two khans to serve that densely populated 
area, and one on the other side of the river to serve the small right-bank 
settlement. This rational allocation of baths was continued by the Ot- 
tomans, who built their Hammam al-Jadid in the area of the developing 
Ottoman complex of the Mu’allaq mosque (see no. 30, Appendix B). 


A bath was both a complex structure and an expensive enterprise, 
so it is not surprising to find that the first two baths, ‘Izz al-Din and al- 
Hajib, were both built by governors of Tripoli (Amir ‘Izz al-Din Aybak 
and Amir Usindamur Kurji). The Hammam al-Nuri was built by the 
mysterious Nur al-Din, who also built the madrasah across the street and 
after whom the whole area of Suwayqat al-Ntiri is named. 


Like the khans, the hammams of Tripoli follow the traditional 
layouts of the time. The two for which we have floor plans and elevations 
show the common elements of a Syrian Muslim bath organized in the 
traditional linear arrangement of dressing room, cold room, warm room, 
and hot room. 


KHAN AL-MANZIL 


Built in A.D 1309 by Amir Usindamur Kuzji. 


Location 


Once on the right bank of the Qadisha River, most of the building was 
totally destroyed by the flood of 1955; the fagade alone was saved and 
reassembled on the grounds of the Citadel. Tripoli, Monument no. 23. 


2 Al-Nuwayri described it as “a splendid bath, which merchants from all countries 


agreed nowhere had its equal” (see Moritz Sobernheim, Matériaux pour un Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum Arabicarum, pt 2, Syrie du Nord (Mémoires de l'Institut Francais d’Archéologie 
Orientale, 25 [Caiio, 1909], p 90, n 4; and Ibn Batt&tah called it one of the two most 
beautiful baths in Tripoli (see Voyages d’Ibn Batoutah, ed and tr. C. Defrémey and B.R 
Sanguinetti, 4 vols (Paris, 1853-58), 1:139-40. 
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History and Inscriptions 


Once one of the most beautiful khans of Tripoli and the only one with a 
decorated facade on the street (fig. 155), the Khan al-Manzil was the first 
to be built during the Mamluk reconstruction of the city. It was also one 
of the few buildings (the Madrasah Zuraygiyyah was another) built on 
the right bank of the river, the area inundated by the flood of 1955. 
According to tradition, but with no texts or inscriptions to support it, it 
was built about 1309 by Amir Usindamur Kurji, then governor of 
Tripoli.? 


The khan no longer exists. But when its remnants were cleared after 
the flood, enough of its fagade was saved to reconstruct it. The Depart- 
ment of Antiquities transported the remains to the Citadel, where it has 
been reassembled flat on the ground according to its original arrange- 
ment. 


This sandstone fagade is opened by a central gate and four sym- 
metrical windows, which are decorative as well as functional. The gate 
(figs. 155 and 156) dominates the facade. Its arch is framed by a deep, 
three-dimensional dogtooth motif of cut stone, similar to that on the 
Madrasah Qartawiyyah. 


The two windows on either side of the gate (figs. 155 and 157) are 
deeply set and unusually decorated around their arch with an inward- 
pointing fleur-de-lys motif cut in thick stone and framed by a flattened 
zigzag. The effect is of a complex three-dimensional festoon. The other 
pair of windows is also deeply set, but is not decorated. The top of the 
facade is bordered by a row of the fish-scale motif so common in Tripoli. 


Apart from the decorative architectural elements, other decorations 
consist of carved plaques: a circular one on the tympanum and a de- 
corated lintel. The circular plaque has a repeat of heart shapes, each heart 
containing a stylized leaf and arranged in a circle surrounded by several 
stones that form a circular frame and decorated by three rows of small 
carved stars. The lintel is an oblong stone slab decorated by three 
separate motifs (fig. 156) and is identical with another slab of stone (fig. 
158) from the Khan al-Manzil, whose actual origins are unknown. The 
two slabs have a central square motif flanked by two hexagonal units 
containing a geometric whirling motif like the one seen above the door 
on the entrance to the Mosque of al-Burtaési. The square motif in the 


: > Bruce Condé, Tripoli of Lebanon (Beirut, 1961), pp. 119-20; al-Sayyid ‘Abd al- 
Aziz Salem, Tarablus al-Sham fi al-Tarikh al-Islimi (Alexandria: Dar al-Ma arif, 1967), 
p. 453; and Paul Collart et al., La ville de Tripoli et son développement historique (Paris: 
Unesco, 1954) (hereafter Unesco), no. 7, p. 12, all attribute the building of the khan to 
Usindamur Kurji but give no source for their information. 
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Khan al-Manzil, reassembled gate. 


Figure 156. 
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Figure 157. Khan al-Manzil, reassembled window. 


Figure 158. Khan al-Manzil, carved stone. 
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Figure 159 Khan al-Manzil, carved stone. 


middle has an intricate interlace of inward and outward pointing vegetal 
and fleur-de-lys motifs forming a diamond shape within a square framed 
by a band of interlace. 


Finally, another fragment, whose original position can no longer be 
determined (fig. 159), provides yet another instance of carved stone with 
a motif of lozenges and fleurs-de-lys in low relief. 


The Khan al-Manzil is the only khan in Tripoli to have a decorated 
facade. It is a sober scheme of stone decoration in high and low relief in 
which the fleur-de-lys in its various shapes is a favorite pattern. 


Selected Reading 


Condé, Tripoli of Lebanon, pp. 119-21, photo p. 120; Salem, Tarablus al- 
Sham, pp. 453-54; Unesco, no. 7, p. 12 and p. 16. 


KHAN AL-MISRIYYIN 


Built in the first half of the fourteenth century. 
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Location 


Left bank of the Qadisha River, in the commercial center of the city on 
the Suq al-Bazirkan; it faces the Khan al-Khayyatin across the street. 
Tripoli, Monument no. 14. 


History and Inscriptions 


As the name Khan al-Misriyyin, ‘Khan of the Egyptians,” indicates, the 
khan was built for and possibly by Egyptian merchants. Economic ties 
between the newly founded city of Tripoli and the Mamluk capital of 
Cairo were close, and trade was active; the khan was built in the center 
of the city to accommodate merchandise and merchants alike. No inscrip- 
tion or text gives us a precise date for its construction, but it is generally 
thought to have been erected about 1309-56. ¢ 


Description 


A rather small khan by medieval Muslim standards,* the Khan al- 
Misriyyin otherwise displays all the characteristics of a Muslim khan. It 


Figure 160. Khan al-Misriyyin, courtyard. 


Unesco, p 12, no. 17; Salem, Tarablus al-Sham, p 454 

At least compared with the rural caravanserais of Anatolia (see Kurt Erdmann, 
Das Anatolische Karavansaray des 13. Jahrhundert, 2 vols {Berlin, 1961], illustrated in vol 2), 
and Syria (see Jean Sauvaget, ““Caravanserais syriens du moyen age,” Ars Islamica 6 [1939]: 
48-55); and even to the city khans of Aleppo, for example. 


5 
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Figure 161. Khan al-Misriyyin, plan 
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Figure 162 Khan al-Khayyafin, view- 
ed from the south. 


is a sturdy, functional, undecorated square structure of approximately 26 
by 28 meters, built on two floors around a square courtyard of about 10 
by 14 meters (see figs. 160 and 161). It is entered by two symmetrically 
arranged gates that connect it to the busy city outside. The southeastern 
gate projects beyond the square building and provides the only staircase 
leading to the upper floor. 


The central courtyard is paved, and has a simple square fountain in 
its center. It is surrounded by the ground-floor shops and storage areas, 
most of which are still in use today. 


The upper floor has an arcaded gallery around the courtyard, behind 
which cubical units of about 3 by 3.5 meters each, arranged along the 
walls, provide a series of simple plain rooms to lodge travelers. Most of 
them are opened by a window to the outside and a door to the gallery. 
These rooms surround the building and are covered by long barrel vaults 
(each covering the square unit and the portion of the gallery in front of 
it) which look like a repeat of large ribs when seen from the top. 
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Selected Reading 


Condé, Tripoli of Lebanon, pp. 90-92, photo p. 91; Salem, Tarablus al- 
Sham, pp. 454-55; Unesco, no. 17, p. 12; al-Zayn, Tarikh Tarablus, p. 437. 


KHAN AL-~KHAYYATIN 


Built in the fourteenth century, possibly by Amir Badr al-Din. 


Location 

Left bank of the Qadisha River; adjoining the Hammam ‘Izz al-Din and 
across the street from the Khan al-Misriyyin. Tripoli, Monument no. 12. 
History and Inscriptions 


The Khan al-Khayyatin is thought to have been built by Amir Badr al-Din 
(d. 1341), but it has no inscriptions, and alJ one can say is that it was 


Figure 163. Khan al-Khayyatin, viewed 
from the north 


® Unesco, p. 12; Salem, Tarablus al-Shim, p. 454; Condé, Tripoli of Lebanon, p. 87, 
but with no references 
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Figure 164 Khan al-Khayyatin, plan. 
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probably built in the fourteenth century; it forms an integral part of the 
central city, which would have been a difficult feat at a later date when 
the area had become crowded. As the name Khan al-Khayyatin implies, 
the khan housed:and still houses tailors and other related trades ; needles, 
thread, sewing machines, and similar paraphernalia crowd the shops 
and the street (figs. 162 and 163). 


Description 


The khan is a long rectangular building of about 40 by 80 meters with a 
covered central courtyard (fig. 164) and shops on either side. Although 
regarded as a khan and having some of its characteristics, it looks much 
more like a closed street than it does a typical khan with its traditional 
courtyard and square rectangular structure. Its ground floor has two rows 
of twelve shops set in deep arches (figs. 162 and 163) on either side of the 
central paved alley or court. The shops are of identical shape and size 


(4.5 by 3 meters) with no openings except for the door on the court 
(fig. 164). 


Figure 165... Khan al-Khayyatin, entrance facing south, section and elevation. 
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The upper floor is reached by three sets of stairs, two at the southern 
and one at the northern end of the khan; the two areas are unconnected. 
Set above the shops and identical in dimension, both sections of the 
upper floor have the same arrangement: a corridor at the back opens by 
twelve doors into twelve square rooms set immediately over the twelve 
shops below. These rooms open with a window each onto the court or 
street of the khan (figs. 164 and 162). In a cross-section we would see a 
shop below topped by a small room and a corridor section. The upper 
floor is very much like the traditional khan upper floor with rooms 
around a gallery, except that here the corridor has replaced the gallery 
and instead of looking onto the courtyard, it runs along the outside of 
the building. 


Although the two upper levels are not connected, they are united at 
the second-floor level by ten transverse arches set between the windows, 
which support a flat roof and give the effect of a covered hall.” This 
repeat of arches gives a feeling of unity and intimacy to the khan and 
also provides plenty of air and sunshine, making it a building much 
admired and photographed by visitors. 


On the side facing the Khan al-Misriyyin, the Khan al-Khayyatin 
has a complex entrance unit (fig. 165) which opens onto the street. Its 
simple facade has a pointed arch which incorporates an antique column 
with a classical Corinthian capital. 


Selected Reading 


Condé, Tripoli of Lebanon, pp. 87-89, photo p. 88; Salem, Tarablus al- 
Sham, p. 454, photo 37; Unesco, no. 16, p. 16; al-Zayn, Tarikh Tarablus, 
p. 437. 


KHAN AL- ASKAR 


Built in the fourteenth century by the Mamluk authorities. 


Location 


Left bank of the Qadisha River, to the northwest of the city; close to the 
Jami’ al-Tawbah. Tripoli, Monument no. 33. 


7 This long hall with its repeating transverse arches recalls the transverse aisles in 


North African mosques, as, for example, in the Great Mosque in Algiers (1096) and the 
Mosque of Kutubiyyah in Marrakesh (twelfth century), illustrated respectively in Georges 
Marcais, Architecture musulmane d’occident (Paris, 1954), pp 193 and 229. An even closer 
parallel is in Fez, Fernand Benoit, Afrique méditerranéenne (Paris, 1931), illustration 336, 
pl. 130 
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History and Inscriptions 


The Khan al- Askar, or Soldiers’ Khan, has no founding inscription, and 
was probably built to serve as a garrison for the new city. This would. 
explain the mammoth scale of its two massive units, too large for any 
ordinary trading or commercial purpose. In the more recent past, the 
Khan al-'Askar certainly performed that very function for the Ottomans 
and French. 


Description 


The Khan al-‘Askar consists of two rectangular units, which taken to- 
gether are 100 meters long. They are united by a wide vaulted corridor. 
The larger unit is about 50 by 25 meters, the smaller unit 40 by 25 meters, 
and the connecting corridor 10 by 25 meters which, considering the size 
of the city, is an extraordinarily large scale. The plan (figs. 166 and 167) 
shows two adjoining buildings, which follow the same principle of a 
central courtyard surrounded by rooms below and rooms above set 
behind a gallery (fig. 168). It is as if the architects, needing a very large 
number of rooms and storage spaces, simply duplicated the plan of a 
typical khan, rather than planning a single building of a scale sufficient 
for their needs. The results were two adjoining khans to serve as one. 
Rural caravanserais with two courtyards are known in Anatolia,® but not 
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Figure 166. Khan al-’Askar, plan, ground floor. 


& See Erdman, Anatolische Karavansaray, vol 2, where numerous plans illustrate 


the point clearly. 
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Figure 167. Khan al- Askar, plan, upper floor 


Figure 168. Khan al-‘Askar, courtyard 
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Khan al-‘Askar, alcove in entrance. 


Figure 169. 
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Figure 170. Khan al-‘Askar, arch, interior of connecting corridor. 
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Figure 171 Khan al-'Askar, arch, exterior of entrance to smaller unit. 


urban khans, and in the caravanserais the two courtyards served two 
different functions. Here we find a doubling up simply to provide the 
necessary space for a single function. 


The plans for both the ground (fig. 166) and upper floor (fig. 167) 
show the larger unit to be a typical simple khan with a line of rooms 
around the court and around the gallery; the smaller unit has large 
double rooms and a more complicated use of space. Assuming that 
administrators, officers, and soldiers were all stationed there, the smaller 
building would have housed the former and the larger building the latter. 


Although military and therefore functional in general aspect, the 
Khan al- Askar nonetheless has three decorative elements on its ground 
floor. An alcove to the right of the entrance to the larger unit is decorated 
with two engaged braided colonnettes (fig. 169). Braided columns 
flanking a central element was a popular scheme for the decoration of 
khans in Aleppo, as, for example, on the facades of Khan Uzdamur,? 
Khan al-Sabtin, and Khan al-Wazir.'° In Jerusalem they are more often 


9 Jean Sauvaget, Alep: essai sur le développement d'une grande ville syrienne, 2 vols. 
(Paris, 1941), vol 2, pl. 22. 

10 Muhammad A Talas, Al-Atha al-Islamiyyah wal Tarikhiyyah fi Halab (Damascus: 
Publications of the General Direction of Antiquities in Syria, 1956), illustrations, to pp. 125 
and 134 
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seen flanking public fountains, such as the fountain by Bab al-Silsilah, in 
the Haram, and on the street of Bab al-Nasir. 11 The motif is also seen on 
mausoleums/? and on private houses. 13 


Two other decorative elements are set around arches. The first 
(fig. 170), set on the inner side of the entrance of the connecting vaulted 
corridor, is a framing band of Tripoli fish scale, with each of the units or 
“scales’” containing a fan-like stylized leaf in both its lower and upper 
part. The area between this repeat and the arch above is filled with the 
same stylized fan-like leaves opening vertically toward the top. 


The second decorative band set around an arch (fig. 171) is seen on 
the exterior of the main entrance to the smaller khan. A rectangular 
gateway is framed by a band of stone molding and encloses an outer 
arch, also framed by a stone molding and including a repeat (one on each 
stone) of a stylized, Arabicized fleur-de-lys motif filled with a linear 
carving following the shape of the flower. The inner arch of this gateway 
is decorated with the commonplace fish scale. The two main areas of the 
double Khan al-’Askar are connected at street level by a vaulted corridor; 
the smaller unit has its own entrance and appears to be the more official 
of the two. 


Selected Reading 

Condé, Tripoli of Lebanon, pp. 103~7, photos pp. 105 and 107; Salem, 
Tarablus al-Sham, p. 455, photo 38; Unesco, no. 15, p. 12; al-Zayn, Tarikh 
Tarablus, p. 438. 

SUQ AL-HARA} 


Date and founder unknown. 


Location 


To the southeast of the Jeweler’s Suq (sug al-saghah), in the vicinity of 
Jami‘ al-Tawbah. Tripoli, Monument no. 21. 


“Max van Berchem, Matériaux pour un Corpus Inscriptionum Arabicarum, pt. 2, Syrie 


du Sud: Jérusalem (Mémoires de l'Institut Francais d’Archéologie Orientale, vols. 44-45) 
(1925-27), no. 113, pl 95; no. 114, pl 95, and no. 112, pl. 92. 

12 Eg., mausoleum of Ghulbek in the Firdos; Ernst Herzfeld, Matériaux pour un 
Corpus Inscriptionum Arabicarum, pt 2, Syrie du Nord: Inscriptions et Monuments d'Alep, 
2 vols. (Mémoires de I’Institut Francais d’Archéologie Orientale, vol. 78 [1954]), pl. 164, 
no. 6. 

3 Talas, Al-Athar fi Halab, illustration, p 132 See also Camille Enlart, Les monu- 
ments des croisés dans le royaume de Jérusalem, 2 vols. (Paris, 1925), 1: 99-100 (fig 351, 
pl 114), for more examples of a braided column. 
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History and Inscriptions 


Like the khans, the Suq al-Haraj has no founding inscription, and its 
history is vague. Since there is no reference to its having been built by 
the Ottomans, and hardly any structures at all were standing at the time 
of the Mamluk building of Tripoli, it is safe to infer that the Suq al- 
Haraj is of Mamluk construction. It is completely integrated into the city, 
and the adjoining buildings appear to have been there for centuries. 


Description 


The plan of Suq al-Haraj (fig. 172) shows a structure akin to that of a 
khan, but with a street cutting through its western side dividing it into 
two. One part is a three-sided building of two stories with shops below 
and rooms above (figs. 173 and 174) exactly like a khan; it is built around 


 BGUR AL BARGE 


‘gem sAagy 


Figure 172. Suq al-Haraj, 
section and plan. 
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Figure 174. 
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a square courtyard which is covered like an umbrella by vaulting sup- 
ported by two central, reused granite columns dating from pre-Muslim 
times. The other part is also arranged like a khan, with a series of 
identically sized shops along the street side and a second floor of rooms 
over them. All in all, the Suq al-Haraj differs from a standard khan only 
in being bisected by the street and in having a covered courtyard instead 
of the more usual open one. Aside from the reused columns so common 
in Tripoli, which here support both the sides and the middle of the 
courtyard, the building harmonizes well with the other commercial 
public establishments of the Mamluk period. 


Selected Reading 


Condé, Tripoli of Lebanon, pp. 110-12, photo p. 111; Salem, Tarablus 
al-Sham, p. 455; Unesco, no. 14, p. 12. 


HAMMAM ‘Izz AL-DIN 


Built in A.D 1294-98 by ‘Izz al-Din Aybak. 


Location 


Left bank of the Qadisha River, in the commercial center of the city, close 
to the khans and to the Great Mosque. Tripoli, Monument no. 11. 


History and Inscriptions 


The first hammam built in Mamluk Tripoli, the Hammam ‘Izz al-Din has 
remained the largest and most important hammam in the city.'* Con- 
structed during the governorship of ‘Izz al-Din (1294-98), it is still 
functioning today after some seven hundred years of continuous use. It 
has no inscriptions. 


Description 


For the practical purpose of saving and keeping heat, ‘Izz al-Din, like 
most hammams, is surrounded by buildings and is hardly visible from 
the outside; 5 as was also then customary, the facade was kept plain. '® 


14 When al-Nabulsi visited Tripoli in 1700, the Hammam ‘Izz al-Din was “the best 
and the largest” on his list of baths (al-Nabulsi, Al-Rihlah, p. 73). 

1S M. Ecochard and C. Le Coeur, Les bains de Damas, 2 vols (Beirut: Publications 
de l'Institut Francais de Damas, 1943), 1:16. 

‘6 bid. More elaborate facades begin to appear from the late fourteenth century 
on, as for example the Hammam al-Tawrizi in Damascus. 
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Hammam ‘Izz al-Din, exterior. 


Figure 175. 


Figure 176 Hammam ‘Izz al-Din, inner door 
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But simple as it is, the facade of the Hammam ‘Izz al-Din with its 
plain arched entrance (fig. 175) still has some interesting decorative 
vignettes taken from an earlier building. Between the arch and a hori- 
zontal band of recessed stone molding, two seashells in relief are discer- 
nible on either side of the inscription SCS IACOBUS (St. James). The 
shell is the common symbol in the West for the Apostle James, patron 
saint of pilgrims, and the entrance was no doubt part of a Christian 
building, probably a hospice for pilgrims, as van Berchem and Fatio 
have suggested. Through the entrance corridor an inner door to the 
hammam shows the Paschal Lamb flanked by two rosettes (fig. 176) and 
the Latin inscription ECCE AGN. DEI (“Behold the Lamb of God”), 
which further substantiates that theory. Such a hospice is known to have 
existed in a suburb of Crusaders’ Tripoli. The dedication to St. James fits 
well with the Mons peregrinus, Mount of Pilgrims,'” the name by which 
this area of Tripoli at the foot of the Citadel was known to Christian 
authors and travelers. The lamb also appeared on coins struck in Tripoli 
during the Crusader period. '® 


While there is no doubt that the corridor leading to the hammam, 
with its outer and inner doors bearing Christian iconography, is of 
Crusader origin, there is equally no doubt that the hammam proper 
belongs to the purest Muslim tradition of the twelfth to the fourteenth 
centuries. The corridor was probably reused from the hospice because it 
was handy; the hammam was then built behind it following a Syrian 
Arab plan that bore no relation to the previous monument. A look at the 
plan and the cross-section (figs. 177 and 178), accompanied by a careful 
reading of Ecochard’s description of the typical Muslim bath in Damas- 
cus,!® is sufficient to convince us that ‘Izz al-Din’s bath follows very 
closely the pattern and arrangement of Syrian baths. 


The hammam has a single entrance that leads into a large square 
room with three raised iwans, an octagonal pool in the center, and a high 
raised dome with a skylight, all typical and necessary elements of the 
room known as the mashlah, or changing room. There the bather dis- 
robes leaving his clothes in the drawers provided, and there also he rests 
after the bath on the couches along the walls of the iwan.”° This is the 
only area of the hammam that is free of heat and steam, so whatever 
furniture is needed has to be kept there. 


'7 Max van Berchem and E. Fatio, Voyage en Syrie (Mémoires de \Institut Frangais 
d’Archéologie Orientale du Caire, 37 [1914]), p. 119. 

‘8 Gustave Schlumberger, Numismatique de l'orient latin (Paris, 1878), no 8, pl. 4. 

19 Ecochard, Bains de Damas, 1: 19-24; typical elements and arrangements gathered 
from a study of some hundred baths dating from the twelfth to the eighteenth centuries 
are discussed 

20 ‘Thid., pp. 19-20. 
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Figure 177. Hammam ‘Izz al-Din, plan. 
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Figure 178 Hammam ‘Izz al-Din, section 


From the mashlah one proceeds to the actual bathing area. In all 
three areas—cold, warm, and hot—-steam and heat must be controlled, 
so every effort is made to avoid drafts; hence there are no windows in a 
bath. Light is provided by small glass openings studding the domes, 
which allow a minimum amount to filter through (see fig. 178). 


The cold room (A) known as the wastani barrani (‘outer central’) is 
the first room of the bath proper and acts as a transition between the cold 
mashlah and the heated area. The warm room (B) known as the wasfani 
juwwani (inner central’) is the room where beauty treatments take 
place. This area may consist of one room only or may include several 
rooms, known as magsiirahs, opening off from it.?! In the case of the 
Hammam ‘Izz al-Din the central room has two adjoining maqsurahs. 


The hot room (C) known as the juwwani hararah (‘inner heat’) is 
where the actual bathing takes place. The clients sit on built-in benches 
until they perspire, and then they wash. Here again the central room has 
two side rooms at the Hammam ‘Izz al-Din; the traditional twelfth- 
century bath had one room only, but more were added to the plan over 
time. ?? 


2 Tbid., p 24, 
2 Ibid., p. 25. 
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The Hammam ‘Izz al-Din with its large changing room, single cold 
room, three warm rooms, and three hot rooms (the sequence of four 
areas is clearly seen on the cross-section) is typical for Syrian hammams 
of the period. 


Selected Reading 


Van Berchem and Fatio, Voyage en Syrie, pp. 12-21; Condé, Tripoli of 
Lebanon, pp. 82-86; Salem, Tarablus al-Sham, pp. 451-52; Unesco, no. 3, 
pp. 12, 15, and photo of dome; al-Zayn, Tarikh Tarablus, p. 435. 


HAMMAM AL-NOURI 


Built in A.D 1333(?) by Nar al-Din(?). 


Location 


Left bank of the Qadisha River in the area of the Great Mosque, across 
the street from the Madrasah Nuriyyah. Tripoli, Monument no. 4. 


History and Inscriptions 


The Hammam al-Nidri is said to have been built sometime around 1333 
by the same unidentified Nur al-Din who built the Madrasah Nuriyyah. 


Figure 179. Hammam al-Nuzi, plan. 
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Figure 180. Hammam al-Nuri, section 


Unused since 1970, it has begun to deteriorate. There is no founding 
inscription. 


Description 


The plan and cross-section (figs. 179 and 180) show the same familiar 
elements of a Muslim bath as the Hammam ‘Izz al-Din: a complex 
entrance that leads indirectly to the hammam both to provide privacy 
and to avoid drafts; a cruciform changing room with raised mastabahs 
and an octagonal fountain, a cold area, a warm area, and a hot complex. 
But in contrast with the balanced plan of the Hammam ‘Izz al-Din, where 
each part of the bath has its function and place in the sequence of ac- 
tivities, the Hammam al-Niri is dominated by two areas, the changing 
room and the hot room; the cold and warm rooms simply link the other 
two.3 


The mashlah, or changing room, is gigantic compared with the 
others; it covers almost half the space occupied by the bath, with iwans 
as deep as rooms and a central dome raised by a vertical cupola whose 
skylight constitutes a dome by itself. 


The hot room has also grown to include numerous maqsurahs used 
for private bathing. These are small square, rectangular, or oblong rooms 


23 The Unesco report also noted the reduction in the space set aside for the cold 
room (p 15). 
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arranged symmetrically on either side of the central hot room. According 
to Ecochard, in Damascus at least the warm room was still a central com- 
ponent of the bath in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. It was not 
until the sixteenth that the hot room began to outgrow it and to acquire 
the numerous private maqsurahs?4 which became so popular in the 
eighteenth century. It is clear, however, that Ecochard is dealing with 
trends rather than fixed arrangements, and variations must have existed 
in Damascus as often as they did elsewhere. The organization of the 
Hanmumam al-Nuri is unusual for the fourteenth century, and its varia- 
tions did not become popular until the sixteenth. Since the 1333 date is 
not confirmed by inscriptions or texts, it is still open to question on 
architectural grounds. Unfortunately the evidence by which to solve its 
problems is not available. All that can be said for certain is that the 
hammam as it now stands “with its large mashlah with an octagonal 
fountain and a large hot room with numerous maqsurahs” *5 was already 
standing in 1700 when al-Nabulsi visited Tripoli and went to the Ham- 
mam al-Nidri for a bath. How long it had been functioning before that is 
not known. 


Selected Reading 


Condé, Tripoli of Lebanon, p. 46; Salem, Tarablus al-Sham, p. 451; Unesco, 
no. 11, pp. 12 and 15; al-Zayn, Tarikh Tarablus, p. 434. 


24 Ecochard, Bains de Damas, 2: 12~13, where sketches show the development of the 


hammam plan over time. 
25 Al-Nabulsi, Al-Rihlah, p. 50, where al-Nabulsi describes his evening at the 
Hammam al-Nuri and his admiration for the place. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


Other Monuments 


In addition to the main groups of buildings—mosques, madrasahs, 
khans, and hammams—are four unique monuments in Mamluk Tripoli: 
a mausoleum and a fountain; and a khangah, or monastery, and a maw~ 
lawiyyah, or meeting house, for Derwishes. While it is understandable 
that a city may not require more than one khanqah and one mawlawiyyah 
to satisfy its institutionalized religious needs, it is more surprising to 
find only one fountain and one mausoleum built in a new city, when we 
know that both types of structure were built in large numbers by the 
Mamluks in Jerusalem, Cairo, and Aleppo. The absence of fountains can 
be explained by the abundance of water flowing into the city from the 
mountains, an advantage that greatly impressed the chroniclers and 
travelers to Tripoli in the fourteenth century. They all marvel at the 
availability of running water even in houses several stories high, and at 
the gardens in the courtyards of houses irrigated by water channels. ' 
Endowing a fountain in Tripoli would therefore not have been con- 
sidered the pious act that it was in the drier cities of Jerusalem, Aleppo, 
and Cairo, where providing for a local water supply was much esteemed. 


The absence of free-standing mausoleums can also be explained: 
Tripoli was neither a capital like Cairo, where sultans and other rich and 
powerful people could afford luxurious monuments to maintain them in 
the memories of men, nor was it a holy city like Jerusalem, where those 
who could afford it would seek to built their final resting place. It was a 
provincial town, where members of the ruling elite or the middle class 
seem to have preferred to immortalize themselves by endowing religious 
buildings of a more practical, functional turn—a madrasah or a 
mosque~~and placing their tombs inside them. 


MAUSOLEUM OF ‘IZZ AL-DIN AYBAK 


Built in November A.D 1298 by Aybak Ibn ‘Abdallah, governor of 
Tripoli. 


1 Shams al-Din Abu Abdallah al-Dimashqi, Nikhbat al-Dahr fi ‘Aja’ib al-Batr wa 
al-Bahi, ed M A F Mehren (Leipzig, 1923), p 207; Ibn Battatah, Voyages d’Ibn Batoutah, 
ed. and trans C. Defrémey and B R Sanguinetti, 4 vols (Paris, 1853-58), 1: 138; Ibn Fadl 
Allah al- Umari, Masalik al-Absar fi Mamalik al-Amgsat, 20 vols. (Cairo, 1924), 2:472; Abu al- 
Walid ibn al-Shihnah, Kitab al-Durr al-Muntakhab fi Tarikh Mamlakat Halab, ed Yousef 
Sarkis al-Dimashdi (Beirut, 1909), p. 263. 
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Figure 181, Mausoleum ‘Izz al-Din Aybak, 
window 


Location 


Left bank of the Qadisha River, in the area of Bab al-Hadid, adjoining 
the hammam built by the same founder. Tripoli, Monument no. 11. 


History and Inscriptions 


Amir ‘Izz al-Din Aybak al-Mawsili al-Mansizi was a governor of the 
Mamluk cities of Shawbak (1286), Karak (1294), and Tripoli, where he 
ruled from 1294 until 1298, when he died and was buried in the mauso- 
leum which he had already had built.? He must also have had a saintly 
reputation, for even today passers-by often stop to pray by his window 
and occasionally to leave a branch from an aromatic tree (fig. 181), just as 
they did in 1700 when al-Nabulsi recounts how, ‘while we were walking, 
we stopped by the shaykh al-wali ‘Izz al-Din and read the Fatihah for his 
soul,’”3 


2 Moritz Sobernheim, Matériaux pour un Corpus Inscriptionum Arabicarum, pt. 2, 


Syrie du Nord (Mémoires de |'Institut Francais d’Archéologie Orientale, 25) (Cairo, 1909), 
p. 84 and pl 9 

> “Abd-al-Ghani al-Nabulsi, Al-Tuhfah al-Nabulsiyyah fi al-Rihlah al-Tarabulsiyyah, 
ed. Herbert Busse (Beiruter Text und Studien 4) (Beirut, 1971), p 58. 
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The inscription above the lintel is the epitaph of the founder in four 
lines of naskh, which reads: + 
aU ae pet che LAs aU day GNM pel) el Ge om peed Gee IT AU! pny 
pte leh igi aU anny — degrade Legh dip cbt ghegel ! 
+ Bega) Bp tye ab bahay pemnty LS din Uo yho 


In the name of God the Merciful, the Compassionate, this is the 
mausoleum of the pious servant of God, Aybak, son of “Abd-Allah 
al-Mawsili, governor of the royal sultanate in the protected conquered 
countries, may God the exalted have mercy upon him who passed 
away on the fifth of Safar of the year six hundred and ninety-eight of 
the Hijra [November 12, 1298]. 


Description 


‘Izz al-Din’s mausoleum, although adjoining the hammam he also built, 
is the closest Tripoli comes to having a self-contained, independent 
mausoleum. There is no access to it from the hammam—the mausoleum 
forms a separate entity and has its own entrance. The plan of the ham- 
mam (fig. 177) shows the mausoleum as a simple square room with a 
tomb in the center and a flat roof. The mausoleum is opened onto the 
street by a rectangular mashrabiyyah (fig. 181) topped by a lintel decorated 
with blazons, three three-fielded heraldic shields, each with a motif on 
its middle field identified by Mayer as a khanja or table.* Above them is 
the epitaph. 


Selected Reading 


Condé, Tripoli of Lebanon, photo p. 83; Mayer, Saracenic Heraldry, 
pp. 82-83; Sobernheim, Matériaux, p. 84, Inscription 37, plate 9; al- 
Nabulsi, Al-Rihlah, p. 58; Salem, Tarablus al-Sham, p. 452; al-Zayn, 
Tarikh Tarablus, p. 435. 


‘AYN AL-TINAH FOUNTAIN 


Built in A.D. 1413 by Muhammad Mubarakshah al-' Alai. 


Location 


Left bank of the Qadisha River, near the Hammam al-Jadid and the Jami. 
al-Mu'allaq and not far from the khangah. Tripoli, Monument no. 29b. 


4 Sobernheim, Matériaux, p 84. 
5 L.A Mayer, Saracenic Heraldry (Oxford, 1933), pp 82-83 
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History and Inscriptions 


The “Ayn al-Tinah has a founding plaque on its inner wall (fig. 182). The 
inscription, in four lines of naskh, reads: ® 


md ppd re ee ILA QU I pati esd Ee PLT pad om QL pe 
+ Mininty Bye aw daw ( Spine oe Gall oliS be ( Geo) wl 


In the name of God the Merciful, the Compassionate, the pious 
servant of God, Muhammad, son of the late Zayn al-Din Mubarak- 
shah al-'Alai, has constructed this fountain in the beginning of the 
year eight hundred and sixteen [1413]. 


In each of the four corners of the inscription is a shield containing 
two vertical lines, two dots, and two horizontal lines in its middle field,’ 
a blazon identified by Mayer as depicting a pen-box.§ 


Figure 182 “Ayn al-Tinah fountain. 


Sobernheim, Matériaux, pp. 123-24, Inscription 53. 

Sobernheim refers to this blazon as “renfermant des cazactéres hiéroglyphi- 

ques,” p. 124, fig. 12, and says that similar ones are common on Mamluk monuments, 

including the Great Mosque in Damascus and the Duhaysha Fountain in Cairo It is also 

described by Artin Pasha, Contribution a Vétude du blason en Orient (London, 1902), p 124. 
* Mayer, Saracenic Heraldry, p. 162, for “Ayn al-Tinah; p 12, for the pen-box 

blazon in general. 
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Description 


The ‘Ayn al-Tinah is a simple, functional fountain with none of the 
decorative or monumental effects so common to public fountains built by 
the Mamluks in Cairo, Jerusalem, Damascus, and Aleppo. It consists of 
a small niche on a stone wall with a basin and a side slab of stone which 
holds the founding plaque. 


Selected Reading 


Condé, Tripoli of Lebanon, p. 60; Sobernheim, Matériaux, pp. 123-24, 
Inscription 53 and fig. 12; Mayer, Saracenic Heraldry, p. 162; Salem, 
Tarablus al-Shim, p. 456; Unesco, no. 26, p. 12. 


THE KHANQAH 


Built about A.D. 1467; founder unknown. 


Location 


Left bank of the Qadisha River, near the “Ayn al-Tinah Fountain, on an 
alley leading up to the Citadel. Tripoli, Monument no. 29a. 


Figure 183 Khanqah, main entrance 
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Figure 184. Khanqah, courtyard. 


History and Inscriptions 


The khangah does not carry a founding inscription and does not seem 
to have attracted the attention of travelers or historians. The 1467 date 
has been mentioned by several authors, but with no evidence cited or 
reference given to support it.? 


Khangah is a composite word of Persian origin, which was usually 
used to designate a building constructed to house Sufis, mainly Der- 
wishes or other mystics,'° often in frontier regions or in cities where 
there might be some threat of Christian influence. In architectural terms 
the building had to provide accommodations for group activities as well 
as for housing the mystics. Since it had some of the same requirements 
and therefore some of the features of a madrasah, it did not develop its 
own distinctive architecture, but it still remained rather different from 
the typical madrasah building. 


The Tripoli khangah is said subsequently to have become a home 
for the elderly and to have served that function for a long time. It is now 


° Paul Collart et al., La ville de Tripoli et son développement historique (Paris: 


Unesco, 1954) (hereafter Unesco), p. 12, no. 31; Bruce Condé, Tripoli of Lebanon (Beirut, 
1961), p 65; al-Sayyid “Abd al-‘Aziz Salem, Tarablus al-Sham fi Tarikh al-Islami (Alexan- 
dria: Dar al-Ma ‘arif, 1967), p. 435. 

‘0 J. Chabbi, “Khanqah,” in the Encyclopaedia of Islam, 2d ed. 
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inhabited by refugee families from Palestine who have considerably 
altered its interior arrangement to suit the practical requirements of 
multifamily living, but some of its original elements and features remain 
intact. 


Description 


The entrance (fig. 183) shows a polylobed archway on a wall of alternate 
courses of black and white stone that include a simple horizontal band of 
mugarnas and is topped by the remnant of what was once a stone mold- 
ing. The doors open onto a large courtyard with a pool in the center (fig. 
184) and an axial iwan which is about 50 centimeters higher than the 
courtyard and set deeply behind a large arch of black and white stone 
resting on two reused granite columns with marble capitals. The other 
sides of the courtyard have been so altered and built up as no longer to 
allow a determination of their original arrangement. Only the doorway 
courtyard and the iwan can be identified as having belonged to the 
fifteenth-century khanqah; the rest is of recent construction. 


Selected Reading 


Condé, Tripoli of Lebanon, pp. 64-65; Salem, Tarablus al-Sham, p. 435; 
Unesco, p. 12, no. 31, and pl. 16. 


THE MAWLAWIYYAH 


Date and patron unknown (fifteenth century ?). 


Location 


Upstream and outside the walls on a left-bank hill overlooking the 
Qadisha River. Unnumbered. 


History and Inscriptions 


The Mawlawiyyah was built as a meeting place for Mawlawis, or Der- 
wishes, followers of Mawlana Jalal al-Din al-Rami, the thirteenth-century 
Sufi from Konya in Anatolia who founded their order. The Derwishes 
and Whirling Derwishes were Sufis who believed that true religious ecs- 
tasy was attained through the repeated chanting of mystic incantations 
and performing of whirling dances. This Mawlawiyyah was still being 
used for their performances into the 1960s. Originally an important 
center for them, it is now in a sad state of disrepair and decay. When it 
was first built, however, it was no doubt a large and prosperous monas- 
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tic structure,'' but only a few elements remain to testify to that past 
glory (fig. 185). There is no founding inscription. 


Description 


A long, rectangular vaulted hall facing the river shows the remnants of a 
facade with two wide arches (one still open and one recently filled in) 
and two units of two arches each, the lower one framed by joggled black 
and white stones (fig. 186). What remains of the Mawlawiyyah does not 
allow us to reconstruct the shape and arrangement of the rest of the 
building, but al-Nabulsi at least gives us a description of what it looked 
like in 1700. He was so enthusiastic about its splendors and the beauty of 
its location that he wrote three poems about it,'* and his description is 
longer and more detailed than that he provided for any of Tripoli’s other 
monuments: 


This mawlawiyyah has elevated and pleasant places; in it are three 
seating areas .._ the first is large in size and more beautiful than the 
moon, with a white marble fountain in front from which water over- 
flows into another fountain. Also in front is a platform arranged for 
listening to the Derwishes; it is large and wide with an impressive 
dome.... And between the seating area and this place arranged for 
the Derwishes is a long and wide pool to which water is brought 
from the river through eighteen pipes. At the foot of this seating area 
is another, also raised and also with two iwans, but without water. 
It, too, includes a small seating area with a single iwan reached by 
stairs and a marble fountain surrounded by marble flooring. 


From this description we can deduce that the Mawlawiyyah was a 
large one, with three seating areas, two with two iwans each and one 
with a single iwan, the whole dotted with pools and fountains supplied 
through pipes from the river below. 


Selected Reading 


Condé, Tripoli of Lebanon, pp. 130-36; al-Nabulsi, Al-Rihlah, pp. 73-78; 
Seabrook, Adventures in Arabia, two chapters. 


‘1 The size of the monument and the quality of its building material testify to its 


having been an imposing structure. In the 1920s, William Seabrook devotes two en- 
thusiastic chapters to Tripoli’s Mawlawiyyah entitled: ‘In the Place of the Mewlewi’”’ and 
“Daidan Helmy’s Leap,” in his Adventures in Arabia, London, n.d. 

2 ALNabulsi, AL-Rihlah, pp. 73-77 


CHAPTER SIX 


Methods and Materials of Construction 
and Decoration 


The monuments of Tripoli use cut stone almost exclusively, both inside 
and outside, for walls, piers, and vaults, and in all types of structures. 
The local red or yellow sandstone was commonly used to construct 
modest buildings like the Madrasah ‘“Ajamiyyah and the Madrasah 
Shamsiyyah, commercial buildings Jike the Khan al-Misriyyin, and 
functional structures like the ‘Ayn al-Tinah Fountain. It was occasionally 
combined with an almost black, close-grained stone for accents and 
decorative effects. 


Well-cut and well-dressed stone is a medium of construction that 
provides an air of solidity, sobriety, and grandeur to a building. We can 
see this in the fagade of the Madrasah Qartawiyyah, the entrance to 
the Burtasiyyah, and to dramatic and superlative effect in the muqarnas 
half-domes over the portals of the Jami al- Attar and the Madrasah 
Qartawiyyah. When it follows the lines of the architecture, carefully 
executed masonry can make even the functional elements of a building 
look powerful and impressive, as it does in the domes of the mosques 
of al-Burtasi and Taynal, the gates of al-'Attar and the Madrasah 
Nasiriyyah. Stone was also used for decorative motifs on walls, arches, 
and openings, since it is sturdy and versatile and permits extravagant 
tours-de-force. 


Visual effects can also be produced by a mixture of stones on 
facades and around openings. The form most widely used in Tripoli was 
the so-called ablaq, a technique of alternating courses of light and 
dark stone, named after the Qasr al-Ablaq constructed by al-Malik 
al-Zahir Baybars al-Bunduqdari in Damascus in 1266. Shihab al-Din 
described that building as having an outer wall “made from top to bottom 
of black and yellow stones arranged in such a way that a course of one 
color was followed by a course of the other color.”' Dimashqi says that 
“the Qasr al-Ablaq in Damascus bears the name, Ablaq, because it is 
built of black and white stone.”? In Tripoli it was used for the facades 


' Shihab al-Din, quoted and translated by M. Quatremére in Histoire des sultans 


mamlouks, 2 vols (Paris, 1862), 1: 44-45. 
2 Shams al-Din Abia “Abdallah al-Dimashqi, Nikhbat al-Dahr fi ‘Aja’ib al-Barr 
wa al-Baht, ed. M.A.F. Mehren (Leipzig, 1923), pp 39~40. 
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of the Nasiriyyah, the Mashhad, and the Jami al-Tahhan; for the 
gateway of the Nuriyyah and the Burtasiyyah; and for both the internal 
and external portals of the Mosque of Taynal. As a decorative accent of 
only a few courses ablaq was used on the facade of al-Burtasi; and as a 
framing architectural element, for the windows on the Khayriyyah 
Hasan, the Khattiniyyah, the Saqraqiyyah, and the Mosque of Arghan 
Shah, and around the arches of the Khayriyyah Hasan, the khanqah, 
and the Mawlawiyyah. 


First used in Syria where black basalt was widely available, it 
became popular in Egypt where it was introduced by Sultan Baybars, 
who brought the technique from Syria after 1300.3 In the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries ablaq was widespread in the Mamluk empire. 
In Aleppo it can be seen on the windows and gates the Mamluks added 
to the Citadel;* in Damascus on the Madrasah Afridtiniyyah (1343), the 
Madrasah Jaqmaqiyyah (1421), and the complex of Tawrizi (1420),5 and in 
Jerusalem on the facades of the Arghtiniyyah (1385) and the Muzhiriyyah 
(1480).° The popularity of ablaq masonry in Tripoli by the first half of 
the thirteenth century anticipated its use in other cities, probably because 
it was so closely connected to Syria, where the technique was first used. 


The ablag technique of the Mamluk world had its parallel in the 
Romanesque banding in the West’ that alternated courses of black and 
white marble or other stone, a style that flourished throughout northern 
Italy. One need only recall the Duomo in Siena (1250), where the interior 
of the nave is completely built of alternate courses of black and white 
marble; the Palazzo Lamba-Doria in Genoa (after 1298), where the 
exterior of the four-story palace is all built of striped black and white 
marble; the Church of San Francesco in Siena (1326), where the interior 
alternates two courses of white and one of black throughout; and finally 
the Duomo of Matteo da Campione at Monza (1396) with a facade of 
alternating colors.* The technique was extensively and skillfully used on 
important monuments in Italy before it became very widespread in 
Syria and Egypt. Whether we are dealing with independent decorative 


3 KAC Creswell, The Muslim Architecture of Egypt (henceforth MAE), 2 vols 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, |952~59), 2:171, 260-64. 

4 Ernst Herzfeld, Matériaux pour un Corpus Inscriptionum Arabicarum, pt 2, Syrie 
du Nord: Inscriptions et monuments d’Alep, 2 vols. (Mémoires de VInstitut Francais 
d’Archéologie Orientale, vol 78) (1954), vol. 2, figs. a and b, pl. 42. 

5 Selim ‘Abdul Hak and Khaled Moaz, Aspects de l’ancienne Damas (Damascus: 
Publications de la Direction Générale des Antiquités et des Musées, nd), p. 111, 
pi 41; p. 112, pl. 42; p. 115, pl. 43 

®° Michael H. Burgoyne, “Tariq Bab al-Hadid: A Mamluk Street in the Old City 
of Jerusalem,” Levant 5 (1973): 12-35, pls. 18 and 23. 

7 John White, Art and Architecture of Italy, 1250-1400 (Pelican History of Art) 
(Harmondsworth, 1966), p. 20; and p 167, fig 14B 

8 Tbid., illustrations, pp. 72, 160, 350. 
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developments or with the influence of a north Italian style on Syria is 
unknown; to my knowledge, no study has been undertaken to determine 
whether there is a connection or not. 


SUPPORTS 


Columns, mainly of reused granite with either reused classical or 
contemporary muqarnas capitals, are occasionally found as supports, but 
the instances are rare; columnar buildings were not common in Tripoli, 
and when they were used, it was only in mosques. The Jami‘ al-Tahhan 
has four reused classical columns, with capitals intact, dividing the 
prayer hall into nine bays covered by vaulting; the Mosque of Taynal 
also has four columns, this time dividing the vestibule into a three-aisled 
area. Piers are another kind of support not commonly used, and then 
only in mosques. They are found in the Great Mosque, the Masjid “Abd 
al-Wahid, the Jami al-Tawbah, and the Jami’ Arghtin Shah, and in 
each case they divide the prayer hall into bays covered by a superstructure. 
Columns and piers are probably encountered in the prayer halls of 
mosques because they provide a support for the roof that leaves space 
for large gatherings and they lend a sense of unity to large areas. In any 
case their use is limited to the six mosques; in the mosques of al- 
Burtasi and Taynal and in the Madrasah Qartawiyyah a three-iwan plan 


Figure 187 Jami. al-Tawbah, decorative frieze framing the western wall of the courtyard 
(detail of figure 86) 
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around a court utilizes walls and wall segments rather than columns 
and piers for its supports. 


The most common support was either a plain, simple wall or a wall 
pierced by arches and bays. Since most of the buildings involved are 
already small and are broken up into a series of still smaller areas, 
the wall was the most appropriate choice since it could act as both 
divider and support. The choice of support for buildings is also directly 
related to the superstructure the supports have to carry. Vaults and 
domes usually require walls; the early traditional flat roofs rested on 
columns. 


SUPERSTRUCTURE 


Flat, wooden roofs are unknown and flat, stone roofs are very rare 
in Tripoli. Vaulting and domical structures commonly cover square and 
rectangular areas. Occasionally there are simple barrel vaults, especially 
in khans and corridors, but the simple cross-vault is by far the more 
popular type. Simple cross-vaults cover the bays created by pillars in 
prayer halls, the galleries around courtyards, entrance bays, square and 
rectangular rooms in small madrasahs, the series of rooms in the khans — 
in short, practically every area in need of roofing. 


In typical Tripoli vaulting the lines of the cross-vault have a concave 
groove which starts from the corner of the wall or arch and widens 
toward the center, the four grooves usually meeting in a central concave 
rosette. Examples of this pattern abound on the plans and cross-sections 
of the Tripoli buildings. Two instances can be seen in the Madrasah 
Khayriyyah Hasan, two in the Madrasah Tuwayshiyyah, two in the 
Saqraqiyyah, three in the Khattiniyyah, and two in the Jami_ al-Tawbah. 
It is also occasionally seen on Mamluk monuments elsewhere, but 
nowhere does it turn up with the same frequency as in Tripoli. In Cairo 
it was exclusively used to cover small square vestibules, as in the 
entrance to the Madrasah of Umm Sultan Sha ban (1368~69),° the 
entrance to the convent of Faraj ibn Barqtq (1400-1404),'° and the 
entrance to the Mosque of Ganim al-Bahlawan (1478-1510).'! In Aleppo 
this typical cross-vault with concave lines is also found in vestibules: in 
the entrance to the Jami’ al-Tunbugha (1318) and the entrance to the 
Khan al-Wazir. '* In Mardin it turns up in the vestibule to the madrasah 
of Sultan “Isa (1385).'3 All these examples follow the principle of 


° Creswell Photographic Archives, Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, III. 

10 Thid., TV 53 

‘| Egypt, Ministry of Waqf, The Mosques of Egypt from A D. 641 to A.D. 1946, 
2 vols. (Cairo, 1949), vol. 2, pl. 142 

12 Neither of these examples is published 

‘3 Albert Gabriel, Voyages archéologiques dans la Turquie orientale, 2 vols. (Paris: 
Boccard, 1940), vol 2, pl 19:3 
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concave cross-vaulting lines, but invariably have consistently sharper 
and better defined edges and meet, not in a simple concave rosette, but 
in octagonal openings or more complex concave rosettes. One example 
from Homs, however, has more affinity with the Tripoli vaulting. Two 
areas of the Madrasah Darwishiyyah, the western iwan and the area in 
front of the mihrab, are covered by a Tripoli vaulting that includes 
the central simple concave rosette in the center. '¢ 


The concave rosette is also encountered as a decorative motif in 
the ceilings of monuments in the Muslim West, but not as a central part 
of a vaulting system; instead it stands alone as a motif in the muqarnas 
alveolated domes. In Marrakesh, for instance, one can see a repeat of 
round-petaled concave rosettes alternating with pointed rosettes in the 
ceiling of the Kutubiyyah,'® and a single rosette in the center of the 
Qubbat al-Bariidiyin. '® In Palermo the concave rosette with round petals 
is one of the many decorative motifs used in the ceiling of the Capella 
Palatina, '? which was built by Muslim craftsmen. 


In addition to vaulting, domes in a great variety of sizes and 
shapes were a common means of roofing. The areas covered by domes 
are invariably the most important, conspicuous, and sacred parts of a 
building. All tomb chambers, for instance, are domed; so are most areas 
in front of the mihrab and most courtyards of covered madrasahs. 
Some of them, such as the domes of the Burtasiyyah, are extremely 
well built and very logical in their arrangement; others are awkward 
in both conception and execution, as is the case with the otherwise 
perfectly built Qartawiyyah. Most of the domes are plain simple cupolas, 
as in the Qadiriyyah, the Nuriyyah, and the mosques of Taynal and al- 
Burtasi, but some are ribbed both inside and out. The ribs can be 
concave and of equal size, as seen in the Saqraqiyyah and in front of 
the mihrab in the Mosque of TaynAl, or alternating narrow with wide, as 
in the Masjid “Abd al-Wahid, the Madrasah Tuwayshiyyah, and the 
Jami al-Tawbah. 


The problem of transition from square room to round dome was 
solved in a number of ways, reflecting some of the various possibilities 
offered by Muslim architecture at the time for bridging the gap between 
cupola and walls. The use of double drums with a sixteen-sided zone 
resting on an octagonal zone with a variety of openings in each was 


‘4 Emst Herzfeld, “Damascus, Studies in Architecture (A.D. 1100-1300),’’ Ars 
Islamica 9-12 (1942-46), 9: 16, fig. 18, showing floor plan of Darwishiyyah 

18 R. Landau and W. Swaan, Afrique mauresque (Paris: Editions Albin Michel, 
1968), pl. 17. 

16 Georges Margais, Architecture musulmane d'occident (Paris: Arts et Métiers 
Graphiques, 1954), illustration, p. 204 

17 Tbid., p 96 
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Figure 190 Damascus, Mosque of 
al-Qassab, qiblah wall. 


Figure 191 Damascus, Madrasah Jaqmagqiyyah, giblah wall 
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a standard procedure. Where the differences occur is in how the final 
four corner squinches relate the superstructure to the walls below. A 
common type of squinch, seen in the Great Mosque, the Hammam ‘Izz 
al-Din, the Madrasah Qadiriyyah, and the Mosque of TaynAl (in front of 
the inner portal), is a fan-shaped concave corner unit ending in a ninety- 
degree angle over the corner of the room. Two other kinds of corner 
squinches, said by Sauvaget to be characteristic of Aleppo and Damascus, '® 
can also be found in Tripoli. The Damascus type can be seen in its 
purest form in the Masjid “Abd al-Wahid and in the Mashhad, and in 
modified form in front of the mihrab of the Burtasiyyah; the Aleppo 
type embellishes the impressive dome over the court of the Burtasiyyah. 
The plain triangular pendentive is used over the vestibule in the Mosque 
of Taynal and over the entrance area in the Mosque of al- Attar. Other- 
wise the squinches, large and small, appear to be adaptations of, or 
variations on, the other four types. 


DECORATION 


Once a building was planned and endowed, the next important 
consideration was its decoration. Decorations could be either simple or 
complex, part of the structure or applied to it, in monochrome or in 
polychrome, but they were always indicative of the patron’s wealth as 
well as of a desire to beautify the building. The areas of a monument 
most apt to be decorated are, therefore, its most conspicuous parts. On 
the outside of the buildings, the minaret (if there is one), portal, and 
windows are the three elements where decoration tends to be con- 
centrated. Minarets are the landmark of a mosque (madrasahs in Tripoli 
do not have minarets, aside from the Burtasiyyah which was built as 
both a place of prayer and a madrasah and became exclusively a jami ). 
The minaret’s most visible upper part is the most elaborately decorated, 
whether a cube over a square shaft or a cylinder over a round one. In the 
case of the square minarets (the minarets of al- Attar, al-Tawbah, and 
al-Burtasi) the upper cube is larger than the shaft and rests on a 
decorative muqarnas arranged in a continuous band or in corner motifs 
ot over a band of triangular elements; it is opened by decorative double 
windows and is topped by a conical roof over a short shaft. The circular 
minarets (the mosques of Arghtin Shah and al-Uwaysi) have a side 
cylindrical unit resting on a wide ring of decorative flattened-out 
mugqarnas which in turn carries another cylindrical unit topped by a 
conical roof. In two instances the decoration is evenly distributed on 
the entire height of the shaft: in the Great Mosque simple windows 
adorn the minaret at all levels, and in the minaret of al-Tahhan’s 


‘8 Jean Sauvaget, “Architecture musulmane de Syrie,” Revue des Arts Asiatiques 8 


(1934): 37-41. 
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mosque, a complex decorative plan covers it entirely, a perfect example 
of an external, visible element broadcasting the wealth of the bene- 
factor. 


Portals are another common recipient of decoration. All the Tripoli 
buildings, no matter how large or small, have some developed unit for 
an entrance, and quite often gates are their most elaborate and decorated 
element. The mosques of al- Attar and of Taynal, the madrasahs 
Niariyyah, Qadiriyyah, and Tuwayshiyyah all have their decorative 
elements concentrated on, if not restricted to, their gateways. The portal 
through which the monument is entered becomes the single most 
ambitious element of those buildings. In other instances, the portal 
reflects the beauty and decoration of the interior, as in the Madrasah 
Qartawiyyah, or the simplicity and minimal decoration of the building 
inside, as in the Madrasah Shamsiyyah and the Jami’ Arghin Shah. 
Rarely do we have, as in the Burtasiyyah, a portal less decorated than 
an interior. The gateways were regarded as the showpieces of the 
monuments to which they were attached and hence received as much 
decoration as the founder could afford to commission. 


Finally, a third element which was apt to be decorated were the 
windows. Windows are invariably framed by ablaq and almost always 
topped by a course of joggled stone. The madrasahs Khayriyyah Hasan, 
Saqraqiyyah, Khatiniyyah, Nuriyyah, Nasiriyyah, and Qéadiriyyah, 
and the mosques of Arghtin Shah and al-Burtasi all exhibit windows 
framed by ablaq and set off from the rest of the wall. The lintel above 
the window or the course of stone above the lintel is always of joggled 
stone forming a decorative pattern of varying complexity. Occasionally 
a relieving arch above the lintel of a window, as on the southern wall 
of the Qartawiyyah, is built of joggled black and white stone in quite 
an elaborate pattern. While joggled stone was used as early as Roman 
and Ptolemaic times,!* joggled lintels and voussoirs in complex patterns 
with alternating colored stones were not widely used until the Ayyubids ; 
they enjoyed their greatest popularity with the Mamluks, and reached 
the point of almost ridiculous complexity toward the end of the Mamluk 
period. *° 


Inside the mosques and madrasahs, areas most commonly decorated. 
are the mihrab wall toward which people turn in prayer, the mihrab 
itself, the focus of the building, and occasionally the floors in the most 
important areas. The qiblah walls in the Madrasah Qartawiyyah, the 


19 Creswell cites the examples of a Roman bridge near Cordoba, of Ptolemaic 


Egypt, and of pre-Muslim Syria in the Hauran, and of Rusafa. 
20 See examples in Herzfeld, “Damascus, Studies in Architecture,” pt. 3, Ars 
Islamica 11-12 (1946), figs. 13-17. 
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Mosque of al-Burtasi, and the Mashhad are organized walls with 
extensive decoration to provide those praying with a view of the most 
beautiful and elaborate decoration the building has to offer. As is 
always the case in Tripoli and elsewhere in the Muslim world, the 
mihrab, as the most important feature of a religious building, is the most 
elaborately decorated. Even if the interior is otherwise unadorned, the 
mihrab will be identifiable by some sort of decorative feature, as for 
example a cushion arch in the Madrasah Tuwayshiyyah, a band of twisted 
knots in the Jami’ al-Tahhan, and the simple columns with capitals in 
the Jami’ al-Uwaysi and the Great Mosque. In elaborate interiors, the 
mihrab is correspondingly more elaborate; it acquires marble paneling 
and joggled polychrome arches in the Qartawiyyah and the Burtasiyyah, 
combined in the Burtasiyyah with a mosaic half-dome. The Madrasah 
Nuriyyah and the now almost totally destroyed Madrasah Zahiriyyah 
provide the two only instances of mihrabs with extensive decoration on 
an otherwise plain qiblah wall. 


A final interior element that is commonly decorated is the floor. In 
the areas of important buildings where people pray or perform ablutions, 
the floors have extensive marble decoration in organized square patterns, 
as in the Mosque of Taynal, the Madrasah Qartawiyyah, and the 
Burtasiyyah; simpler but still effective marble floors are also to be seen 
in the Madrasah Ntriyyah and the Madrasah Qadiriyyah. 


Decoration falls into one of two categories: it is either part of the 
architecture, and therefore in the case of Tripoli, in stone; or it is applied 
to the architecture, in Tripoli usually in the form of marble plaques or 
panels. Where it is part of the architecture it can be an integral part of 
the medium of construction itself, as the ablaq walls of the Tahhan 
mosque and the Madrasah Nasiriyyah, or the ablaq portals of the 
Mosque of Taynal and the Madrasah Niriyyah. It can also frame the 
construction, as the plain moldings around the Qartawiyyah and the 
Qadiriyyah, or the zigzag moldings around the Niasiriyyah, the 
Mashhad, and Taynal’s inner portal, or the fish-scale motif surrounding 
the Tuwayshiyyah, the Khayriyyah Hasan, or the inner facade of 
al-Tawbah. It can be a framing motif of ablaq around an arch, as on the 
Khangah, the Mawlawiyyah, and the entrance to the Khayriyyah Hasan, 
or around a window with joggled lintels or voussoirs. An important and 
impressive example of the integral kind of decoration is the muqarnas 
portal; the mosques of al- Attar and Taynal and the madrasahs 
Qartawiyyah and Tuwayshiyyah provide good examples. 


A very different kind of decoration, but one that can also be 
considered part of the architecture and is sometimes used as a decorative 
motif, are the inscriptions. In most of these buildings the inscriptions 
perform a utilitarian function —they are only there for the message they 
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contain —but in a few instances, as on the Saqraqiyyah and the ‘Ajamiy- 
yah, the inscription, given a prominent place on the facade, has a definite 
decorative function as well. The inscriptions between lintels and relieving 
arches on the Qartawiyyah and on Taynal’s portal also have a decorative 
function. 


Structural decoration is most often to be found on the outside of 
a building; applied decoration is almost entirely confined to the interior. 
Applied decoration is most commonly in the form of marble paneling 
affixed to walls and floors in square and rectangular plaques utilized as 
a lining for elaborate mihrabs. Marble plaques are also occasionally 
used as polychrome decorative units set on portals, as we have seen 
them on the Jami al-'Attar and the Madrasah Qartawiyyah. Though 
marble marquetry is by far the most common technique used for applied 
decoration, stucco is also found—it is, for example, applied to the 
qiblah wall of the Mashhad and to the zone of transition of the Saqra- 
giyyah—and so is mosaic—glass mosaics decorate the half-dome of the 
mihrab in the Mosque of al-Burtasi. 


Stone decorations are of a typical Mamluk pattern found throughout 
the Muslim world. The pattern is a complex interlace forming both 
small and large concentric, star-shaped elements. Extremely popular in 
the Mamluk world in architecture as well as in a whole range of the 
minor arts, the pattern is seen on decorative stone plaques on the Khan 
al-Manzil, the Jami’ al-‘Attar, and the windows of the southern wall 
of the Madrasah Qartawiyyah, and in polychrome marble on the inner 
facade of the Mosque of Taynal, and on the half-dome on the entrance 
to the Mashhad. 


Another motif which frequently occurs is the fish scale, a series 
of pointed arches forming a band that resembles a completely flattened- 
out mugarnas. It is often used as a framing device for facades, doorways, 
mihrabs, and other architectural elements. In its simplest form, it frames 
the fagades of the Madrasah Khayriyyah Hasan, the Madrasah Tuway- 
shiyyah, and the Khan al-Manzil. A more elaborate version, with carved 
stylized leaves arranged fan-like within the arches and stems, has stylized 
fleurs-de-lys set in between the arches (fig. 187); it is seen on the Khan 
al-‘Askar, on both the inside and outside of the arches, and on the Jami 
al-Tawbah surrounding the outer facade, on the court, and on the mihrab. 
A third version can be seen on the inner facade of the Uwaysiyyah and 
framing the Jami al-Tahhan; it consists of the same sequence of 
arches, but this time decorated above and plain below. Extensively used 
in Tripoli in varying degrees of complexity, the motif is also encountered 
in other parts of the Fertile Crescent: in Aleppo, on the prayer hall 
and the minaret of the Mosque of al-Malik al-Zahir (1213), the entrance 
to the Mosque of al-Tawashi, and the side entrance to Qaysariyyat Miri 
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(fig. 188) ; and in Cairo on both the interior and exterior of the mausoleum 
of Sab’ Banat (fig. 189) and all around the top wall of the Mosque of 
al-Maridani (1340), just below the cresting. A motif very much akin to 
the Tripoli fish scale can be seen at the base of the wooden dome of the 
Capella Palatina (twelfth century) in Palermo.?! There, a repeat of two 
arched units is interrupted by a wide empty area running all around 
the rectangular base of the roof, which forms an integral part of the 
mugarnas dome, as opposed to the Tripoli, Syria, and Egypt motif used 
as a frame. The motif was, then, clearly used in various areas of the 
Muslim world from an early date, though it reached its greatest popularity 
in the reconstruction of Tripoli by the Mamluks. 


Two frequently encountered decorative elements of stone are the 
cushion arch, seen on the original door to the Madrasah Shamsiyyah 
and on the mihrab of the Madrasah Tuwayshiyyah, and the arch with a 
zigzag or dogtooth motif, seen on the main gate of the Great Mosque, on 
the facades of the Khan al-Manzil and the Madrasah Qartawiyyah, and 
as a framing zigzag around the Madrasah Nasiriyyah, the Madrasah 
Nuriyyah, the Mashhad, and the inner fagade of Taynal’s mosque. 


Figure 192 Jami‘ Taynal, inner facade. 


21 
in Sicilia (Milan, 1925), 


See pls 21 and 24 in Giulio Arata, Architettura arabo-normanna e il rinascimento 
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The other stone motifs, used only occasionally or in single instances, 
are the plaited columns on the Khan al-‘Askar and on the minaret of 
al-Tahhan, the window grills on the Madrasah Qartawiyyah, the 
fleurs-de-lys on the arch on the exterior of the Khan al-‘ Askar, the spiral 
on the Madrasah Qadiriyyah, and the rosette on the Khan al-Manzil. 


The decorations executed in marble, as is so often the case in 
Mamluk decoration, repeat a few motifs over and over again in various 
parts of the building. The limited repertory of repeats includes one 
motif of tiny stars in polychrome marble mosaic that cover the area; 
they appear on the mihrabs of the Madrasah Nariyyah and the Madrasah 
Zahiriyyah and on the floor of the Mosque of al-Burtasi. Another 
motif is formed from an inner circle created by bands forming loops of 
four small circles; it is used on the facade of the Madrasah Qartawiyyah 
and, in a simplified version, on the floors of the Qartawiyyah and of 
the vestibule leading to the Mosque of Taynal’s main portal. A third 
motif is an angular swastika plaque; it occurs four times on the facade 
of Taynal’s mosque and on the floor of the same monument. A fourth 
pattern, a development of the third, is the boldest and most powerful of 
all; it is prominently displayed on the mihrab walls of the Burtasiyyah 
and the Qartawiyyah, and, being among the most popular elements 
of the Mamluk vocabulary, is encountered on various buildings wherever 
the Mamluks built. In Damascus it is seen ‘in the tomb chamber of the 
Madrasah Zahiriyyah, the mihrab wall of the Mosque of al~Qassab 
(fig. 190), and the minaret of al-Tawrizi;?? in Cairo, on the mihrab wall 
of the Mosque of al-Maridani, on the floor of the Hammam Asyiat,”3 
and at the entrance to the mausoleum of Zayn al-Din Yusufi:*4 and in 
Palestine on the northeast wall of what was once the Cathedral of St. 
Abraham of Hebron.?> Toward the end of the Mamluk period, the unit is 
multiplied to form a complex decorative pattern that was applied to 
both the exteriors and interiors of buildings, as, for instance, on the 
facade of the Madrasah Sabtniyyah and the interior of the Madrasah 
Jaqmaqiyyah in Damascus (fig. 191). 7° 


SOURCES OF ARCHITECTURAL AND DECORATIVE ELEMENTS 


Both political and geographic circumstances left the newly erected 
city of Tripoli open to a variety of influences. Created by the Mamluks 


22 Abdulkader Rihaoui, Madinat Dimashq (Damascus, 1969), p 127; fig. 33; p 131, 
fig 38 

23 Edmond Pauty, Les hammams du Caire (Cairo, 1933), fig. a, pl 12 

74 Creswell, MAE, vol. 2, pl. 84b 

25 Camille Enlart, Les monuments des croisés dans le royaume de Jérusalem, 2 vols 
(Paris, 1925), vol 1, fig 274, pl. 90. 

26 Rihaoui, Madinat Dimashq, p. 124, fig. 31. 
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of Cairo on the site of an earlier Crusader suburb, near other important 
Syrian cities, and being a trading post for the whole Mediterranean 
world, Tripoli reflected all those manifold cultural contacts in its archi- 
tecture. Damascus and Aleppo undoubtedly had the largest influence. 
Type, scale, and size all relate the monuments of Tripoli most closely 
to the Mamluk buildings elsewhere in Syria and in Palestine. As a 
provincial, but still reasonably important city, Tripoli had no use for 
ostentatious buildings, and, like its neighbors, developed a functional 
architecture for both its religious and its civil buildings. Sponsored 
by local governors and a local bourgeoisie, none exhibit either the scale 
or the exuberance of comparable Egyptian structures. 


Although more modest in size, the plans used are close to their 
counterparts in other Syrian cities. The Tripoli madrasahs, for instance, 
like those elsewhere in the area, do not have minarets and do have 
a proportionately large and well-defined oratory. Whenever the buildings 
were planned, they come closer to the Syrian two-iwan court with 
oratory than they do to the cruciform four-iwan Cairene madrasahs. ?’ 
The hammams and khans also closely resemble other Syrian ones,** 
exhibiting the same elements in the same relationships and arrange- 
ments.?? Some buildings are more modest, others are more ambitious, 
but all the Tripoli monuments show at least some affinity to their 
Syrian counterparts, and many elements of the architecture and decora- 
tion alike are demonstrably of Syrian origin, including the use of ablaq as 
a decorative means of construction,*® the use of the Damascus and 
Aleppo type of squinch as a means of transition from dome above to 
square below,*' and the use of marble-lined mihrabs and muqarnas 
half-domes over gates as decorating architectural elements. 3? 


Besides these few examples and the many scattered minor elements 
that derive from Mamluk Syria, the Syrian pre-Muslim past also 
occasionally had its impact on Tripoli; the use of classical glass mosaics 
in the mihrab of the Burtasiyyah and a sixth-century Christian spiral 
motif around the portal of the Qadiriyyah are examples. 


27" For the Syrian and Egyptian types of madrasah, their characteristics and origins, 
see Creswell, MAE, 2: 104-32. 

28M. Ecochard and C. Le Coeur, Les bains de Damas, 2 vols (Beirut, 1943); cf. 
Pauty, Hammams du Caire. 

#9 Jean Sauvaget, ‘‘Caravanserais syriens du moyen age,” Ars Islamica 6 (1939): 48- 
55; 7 (1940): 1 ff 

3° See above, nn. 1-3, on the Syrian origin of the ablaq. 

3 Sauvaget, “Architecture musulmane de Syrie,” pp. 37-41 

32 Creswell, MAE, 2: 146-47, demonstrates with specific and exhaustive examples 
the move of mugarnas portals from Aleppo in the twelfth century to Hama and Damascus 
in the thirteenth to Jerusalem in the fourteenth and finally to Cairo where they became 
popular from the fourteenth century onward. 
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Cairo, on the other hand, contrary to what one would expect, had 
only a minor impact on the architecture of Tripoli, and whatever little 
influence it did have is seen mainly in decoration. Marble, especially 
marble marquetry, was very popular in Mamluk Egypt, and that practice 
was catried by craftsmen throughout the Mamluk world. The four pat- 
terns of marble paneling discussed earlier, the decorative joggled poly- 
chrome lintels and arches, the complex linings of mihrabs, floors, and 
walls are all automatically repeated motifs from the Cairene repertory. 
But though it uses that vocabulary, Tripoli uses it with more flair. The 
decorative elements do not become meaningless additions, but convey 
a feeling of freshness and purpose. Tripoli was smaller and had fewer 
buildings on a grand scale than the larger towns. Neither were they 
extensively decorated, and the motifs did not have a chance to recur 
so often. Instead of simply continuing into the fifteenth century the use 
of motifs developed and popularized in the fourteenth century to the 
point of boredom, as in Cairo, in Tripoli they achieve their own modest 
fifteenth-century character. Although borrowed, they always manage to 
appear well chosen and appropriate to the building to which they are 
applied, while in Cairo, decoration seems often simply to cover an area 
with motifs chosen at random. 


Although decorative motifs like the zigzag half-dome over the gate 
of the Tuwayshiyyah and the fish-scale motif are common to both areas, 
the Tripoli versions are always more akin to the Syrian than to the 
Egyptian variety. The same can be said for the floor plans of the buildings, 
whether for mosques, madrasahs, or hammams: the Tripoli monuments 
follow the Syrian type more often than they do the Egyptian develop- 
ments. The one exception, which by its scope, magnitude, and excellence 
of execution is more typical of Cairo than of Damascus or Aleppo, is the 
inner portal of Taynal’s mosque (fig. 192). Since it was built under the 
patronage of a governor of Tripoli, there may have been artists from 
Cairo working on it. 


Second only to the influence of the Mamluks is the mark the 
Crusaders’ presence left on certain architectural elements. In addition to 
the reused columns and capitals and rare instances of Christian icono- 
graphy such as the lamb and the shells on the Hammam ‘Izz al-Din and 
the baptismal font on the minbar of al-‘Attar, the Crusaders’ impact 
is seen in the cushion arch and the dogtooth arch, two motifs used 
extensively on their architecture in the Holy Land.3* They are found on 
many monuments in Palestine and Syria as well, as for instance in the 


33, In the cases of the Great Mosque, Madrasah Qartawiyyah, and Madrasah 


Shamsiyyah; many other examples can also be seen in Paul Deschamps, Terre Sainte 
romane (Paris, 1964), figs 49, 100. 
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Byblos, Baptistry of Saint John. 


Figure 193. 
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Baptistry of the Cathedral of St. John the Baptist in Jubayl (Byblos), *4 
where they are used side by side (fig. 193). 


The Norman origin of the dogtooth motif is undoubted, but the 
cushion arch is somewhat more of a problem. It is encountered on what 
are considered typical Norman monuments such as the churches of the 
Holy Sepulchre and St. Anne in Jerusalem and the Church of St. John 
in Beirut,** on the monuments of Baybars in Cairo, on the minarets of 
Ramlah in Palestine, of Sultan Qala’an in Cairo, and of Taynal in 
Tripoli; on Crusader castles remodeled by the Arabs, such as the sea 
castle of Saida and the castle of Safftriyyah,** the Mosque of Tayrizi 
and the Madrasah “Adiliyyah al-Sughrah in Damascus, and numerous 
other monuments in Syria, Egypt, and Palestine. It is also seen 
in France at Jazennes, at Marignac, and at Soissons,3”7 which has led 
scholars to conclude that the motif is of Western origin, came to the Holy 
Land with the Crusaders, and remained in the local repertory. But this 
theory was destroyed by Creswell when he meticulously listed and 
studied the motif chronologically. He discovered that it was in fact of 
Syrian origin, having first appeared on the Bab al-Futth in Cairo built 
by architects from Edessa in 1089. Wherever he encountered it, it was at 
times and in places where Syrian influence could otherwise be proved. *8 
Deschamps accepts this view,*? and the motif can clearly now be 
considered of Syrian origin, adopted and utilized by the Crusaders 
and brought West by Christians returning home. Of the two decorative 
arched motifs normally associated with Crusader architecture, then, the 
dogtooth traveled from West to East, from Europe to the Holy Land, 
while the cushion arch traveled from East to West, with the Crusaders 
as transmitters. 


The Muslim West also had its influence on Tripoli. North African 
and western Islamic influences played a role in both Damascus*® and 


34 See “Djebeil’” in CJ.M de Voguié, Les églises de la Terre Sainte (Paris, 1860), 
pp. 274-75, and pl. 28. 

35 Tbid , pp. 396-98 

36 CR Conder and H.H. Kitchner, Survey of Western Palestine: Memoirs of the 
Topography, Orography, and Archaeology, 3 vols (London, 1881-83), 1: 335-37; illustration, 
p 334, and detail p. 337 

37 Deschamps, Terre Sainte romane, p. 290. 

38 Creswell, MAE, 1: 212-13. 

39 Deschamps, Terre Sainte romane, p. 295. 

40 Both Creswell, MAE, 2: 229, and Jean Sauvaget, Monuments historiques de Damas 
(Beirut, 1932), p 105, talk about unquestionable Andalusian influences in Damascus 
introduced by some ‘‘displaced person,” as, for example, in the case of the stucco ornament 
in the mausoleum of Takriti (1299). 
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Cairo ;*+! in elements of construction and decoration, similarities of motifs 
between Tripoli and the Muslim West and Sicily are numerous. The 
ribbed or fluted domes of Tripoli, in the mosques of “Abd al-Wahid and 
Taynal and the madrasahs Tuwayshiyyah, Saqraqiyyah, and Khatia- 
niyyah, are of North African origin;*? the four domes of the Great 
Mosque of Qairawan in Tunisia and the dome over its minaret are 
all fluted,“ as is that on the provincial Mosque of Sidi Makhluf at 
Kef,** and the vestibule of Bab al-Hawa at Rabat.** The use of a dome 
over the mihrab in the Great Mosque, the mosques of ‘Abd al-Wahid, 
al-Tawbah, and Taynal and in the madrasahs Qartawiyyah and 
Burtasiyyah is a North African feature that came to Cairo with the 
Fatimids.*® But since placing the dome over the mihrab area was an 
accepted practice by the fourteenth century, whether it reached Tripoli 
via Cairo or Damascus or directly from North Africa is impossible to 
determine. 


The Mosque of al-Burtasi exhibits two elements of Western 
origin —the two arches on a column of the minaret and the three lights 
within an arch on the transition area of the main dome. Other similarities 
to Western practice (Sicily in particular) are numerous; the concave 
rosettes in the center of vaulting, the fish-scale motif, and the polylobed 
windows, as on the facade of the Tuwayshiyyah and the Uwaysiyyah, 
are some of them. 


Finally, the common practice in the early days of whitewashing 
also lent a characteristically North African flavor. Many sources mention 
that the new city of Tripoli was painted white,*’ a sight uncommon in 
the Fertile Crescent, but ubiquitous in North Africa in city and country- 
side alike.** For the travelers to have mentioned it suggests that it 
was unusual for that part of the world, since their descriptions are for 
the most part brief and confined to peculiar features such as the profusion 
of gardens or the fact that water could run all the way to the top floors. 


4! Both Georges Marcais, ‘Les échanges artistiques entre l'Egypte et les pays musul- 


mans occidentaux,” Hesperis 19 (1934): 95-106, and Farid Shafi'i, “West Islamic Influences 
on Architecture in Egypt,” Bulletin of the Faculty of Arts of Cairo University, 16 (1954), 
confirm the North African and Andalusian influences in Egypt starting with Fatimids 
and continuing sporadically into the Mamluk period 

42 Creswell, MAE, 1: 290, includes fluted domes among the North African 
influences on Fatimid Cairo 

43 Georges Margais, Architecture musulmane d'occident, pp 13-17 (illustrations) 

44 Fernand Benoit, Afrique méditerranéenne (Paris, 1931), fig. 361, pl. 141 

45 Tbid., fig 212, pl 81. 

46 Creswell, MAE, 1: 290 

47 Abt al-Walid Ibn al-Shihnah, Tarikh Mamlakat Halab (Beirut, 1909), pp 263- 
64; and Ahmah ibn “Ali al-Qalqashandi, Subh al-A‘sha fi Sina‘at al-Insha, vol. 4 of 14 
vols., trans. M Gaudefroy Demombynes, “Syrie,’”’ in Syrie 4 I'époque des Mamlouks, p 111. 

48 See illustrations in Creswell, MAE, vol. 2, pls. 46, 59, 60 
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Craftsmen often moved about as a result of wars, bringing techniques 
and motifs from city to city. Some twenty instances of founding inscrip- 
tions on medieval buildings in Egypt, Syria, and Palestine between the 
ninth and the fifteenth centuries provide evidence of ‘I/humeur vaga- 
bonde des artistes musulmans.”* In Tripoli an artist from Sahyan 
worked on the Great Mosque and an architect from Ba‘albek worked on 
the Mosque of al- ‘Attar. 


While developing certain characteristic features of its own, Tripoli 
at the same time drew on the whole Mamluk and Mediterranean world 
for its architectural and decorative elements, thanks to its political ties, 
geographic location, and the apparently peripatetic habits of medieval 
architects, artisans, merchants, and pilgrims alike. 


49 


Tbid., pp 163-64; Max van Berchem and E. Fatio, Voyage en Syrie (Mémoires de 
l'Institut Francais d’Archéologie Orientale du Caire, 37) (Cairo, 1914), p. 221. 


APPENDIX A 
Chronology of Monuments 


AD Mosques Madrasahs Hammams Khans & Sugqs Other 

1294 Great Mosque 

1294-98 {Zurayqiyyah] ‘Izz al-Din Mausoleum 
of ‘Izz al- 

1301 al-Hajib Din 

1305 “Abd al-Wahid 

1309 al-Manzil 

After 1309 Khayriyyah 

Hasan 

1316-1326 Qartawiyyah 

Before 1324 al-Burtasi 

1333 Nuriyyah? al-~Nuri? 

1336 Taynal 

1341 al-Khayyatin 

Before 1356 al-Misriyyin 

1349 Shamsiyyah? 

1350 al-‘Attar 

1354-60 Nasiriyyah 

1359 Saqraqiyyah 

1365 ‘Ajamiyyah 

1373 Khattiniyyah 

1394-98 Arghtin Shah 

1396 Zahiriyyah 

1413 Fountain 
of al-Tinah 

1460 Uwaysi 

Before 1465 [Rifa'iyyah] 

1466 [‘Umariyyah] 

About 1467 Khanqah 

1471 Tuwayshiyyah 

Undated {al-Tahhan] Qadiriyyah Suq al-Haraj 

Monuments [al-Tawbah] Anonymous Khan al-‘Askar Mawlawi- 


Mashhad yyah 
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Plan of City and 
Key to Monuments 


No on Plan No. on Plan 
1 Castle 21. Suq al-Haraj 
2 Great Mosque 22 Mosque of al-Tawbah 
2a. Madrasah Shamsiyyah 22a Mosque of al-Dabbaghin 
2b Anonymous Mashhad 23. Khan al-Manzil 
3, Madrasah Qartawiyyah 24. Byzantine arch 
4. Hammam al-Natri 25. Madrasah Saqraqiyyah 
5. Madrasah Nuriyyah 26 Madrasah Khatiniyyah 
6. Madrasah Nasiriyyah 27. Mosque of Arghtin Shah 
7. Madrasah Khayriyyah Hasan 28 Mosque of al-Tahhan 
8. Arch on vaulted alley 29. Mosque al-Mu‘allaq 
9 Madrasah Tuwayshiyyah 29a Khanqah 
10. Khan al-Sabiin 29b Fountain of al-Tinah 
11 Hammam ‘Izz al-Din 30. Hammam al-Jadid 
12. Khan al-Khayyatin 31. Mosque of Taynal 
13 Mosque of al- Attar 32 Burj al-Siba‘ 
14. Khan al-Misriyyin 33 Khan al- Askar 
15. Madrasah Qadiriyyah 34, Madrasah Zurayqiyyah 
16. Mosque of al-Uwaysi 35. Madrasah ‘Ajamiyyah 
17 Mosque of ‘Abd al-Wahid 36 Madrasah Rifa'iyyah 
18. Madrasah Zahiriyyah 37. Madrasah ‘Umariyyah 
19 Madrasah Burtasiyyah 38. Ruined mosque 
20. Bakia Ghanem 39° Hammam al-Hajib 


Plan and Key after Unesco report, pages 10 and 11. 
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Knights Hospitaler, 8 

Knights Templar, 8 
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Krac des Chevaliers, 9, 26, 138 
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Madrasah “Ajamiyyah, 142-4, 207, 217 
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Madrasah al-‘Attar, 101 
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Mahmitid al-Kurdi, Madrasah of, 124 

al-Malik al-" Adil, 8 

al-Malik al-Muw ayyad Abii al-Nasr, 71 

al-Malik al-Zahir, 11, 217 
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45 

al-Ma‘ni, Amir Yanis, 89 

al-Maqrizi, viii, 10, 12, 58, 145 

Mardin, 115, 210 

al-Maridani, Mosque of (Cairo), 218 

Maridaniyyah, Madiasah, 44 

Maridaniyyah, Mosque, 219 

Marrakesh, 211 


Mashhad, The, 127-32, 208, 214, 216, 217, 
218 

Masjid “Abd al-Wahid, 15, 16, 28-34, 209, 
211, 214, 224 

Mausoleum of ‘Izz al-Din Aybak, 197-9 
Mawlawiyyah, The, 203-5, 208, 216 
Mayer, 140, 151, 154, 199, 200 

Monreale: Cathedral of Santa Maria la 
Nuova, 45 

Monza: Duoma of Matteo da Campione, 
208 

Mount Peregrinus, vii, 6, 191 

al-Mu’ ayyad, Mosque of, 100, 159 
Mubarakshah al-‘Alai, Muhammad, 199 
al-Muqadassi, 3 

Muzhiriyyah, Madrasah, 208 


al-Nabulsi, 27, 35, 51, 69, 77, 80, 89, 169, 
196, 205 

Nakhlah, 11 

Nasir-i-Khusraw, 4 

al-Nasir Muhammad ibn Qala’ tn, 16, 18, 
24, 27, 58, 97, 102, 132, 145 

Norman, architecture, 25, 113, 115, 223 

North Africa, 162, 224 

Nir al-Din (founder of Madrsah Nariyyah 
and Hammam al-Nari), 118, 119, 170, 
194 

Nutriyyah, 16 


Palermo: Capella Palatina, 211, 218 

Palermo: Church of Santa Maria di 
VAmiral, 45 

Palestine, 219, 220, 221, 223, 225 

Persians, 1, 9 

Phoenicians, 1, 2 


Qadi Shuhbah, 58 

Qadi Yahya, Mosque of, 113 

Qadisha River, vii, 11, 13 

Qairawan, Mosque of, 224 

Qala tin, 9, 10, 11, 16, 18, 21, 49, 62, 127, 
223 

Qalb-Lawzeh, Basilica, 167 

al-Qalqashandi, !4, 97 

al-Qanini, Sultan Sulayman (The Magni- 
ficent), 83 

Qaratay, Amir, 102, 107, 117 

Qarté’ iyyah see Madrasah Qartawiyyah 

Qasr al-Ablaq, 207 

al-Qassab, Mosque of, 165, 166, 213, 219 

Oastal al-Sakakini, Fountain of, 115 

Qatli, Wife of (Khaytiyyah Hasan), 102, 
103 

al-Qaymari, Hospital of, 131 

Qaysariyyat Mira, 212, 217 
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Qaytbay, Fountain of, 115, 166 
Qubbat al-Baradiyin, 211 


Rabat: Bab al-Hawa, 224 
Ramlah: White Mosque, 127, 223 
Romanesque, atchitecture, 208 
Romans, 2 

Rukniyyah, Madrasah, 44 


Sab’ Banat, Mausoleum of, 39, 45, 47, 
212, 218 

al-Sabtiin, Khan (Aleppo), 185 

Sabuniyyah, Madrasah, 219 

al-Safadi, 35, 58, 62 

Saffiiriyyah, Castle, 223 

al-Sahib, Mosque of, 115 

al-Sahytini, Salim, 19 

Saida: Sea Castle, 223 

Saint Abraham, Cathedral of, 219 

Saint Anne, Church of, 223 

Saint-GiJles, Raymond de, Count of 
Toulouse, 5 

Saint James, 191 

Saint John, Church of (Beirut), 223 

Saint John, Church of (Giblet, Byblos), 
113, 126, 222, 223 

Saint Mary, Church of, 23, 25 

Saint Mary, Church of (Iffley), 113 

Salah al-Din, Khanqah of, 39 

Salar and Sanjar al-Gawli, 62, 127 

Salem, vii, 89, 96, 119, 132 

Salih ibn Yahya, 71 

al-Salih Tala'i, Mosque of, 27, 91 

Salihiyyah (Damascus), 44 

Sanjil see Saint Gilles 

al-Sarawi, Mosque of, 115 

Sauvaget, 47, 214 

Sahytin, 225 

Sayf al-Din Aqturaq, 102, 135, 138, 140, 
1414 

Shagar al-Durr, Mausoleum of, 49 

Shams al-Din, al-Mawlawi, 102, 125 

Shamsiyyah, Madrasah (Damascus), 131 

al-Sharabadari al-Ansari, 93, 96 

Shawbak, 198 

Shihab al-Din, 207 

Sicily, 43, 224 

Sicily: Taormina Palace, 44, 45 

Sidi Makhluf, Mosque of, 224 

Siena: Duomo, 208 

al-Silsilah, Fountain, 115 

Sitt Misk, Mosque of, 49 

Sobernheim, vii, 39, 54, 69, 71, 107, 137, 
143, 145 

Soldiers’ Khan see Khan al-"Askat 

Spain, 43-4 

Suchem, 13 
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al-Sukkar, Muhammad, 102, 142, 143 

Sulayman, Fountain of 166 

Sultan ‘Isa, Madrasah of, 210 

Sultan Qasim, Madrasah of, 115 

Sunqur Sa‘di, Mausoleum of, 45, 158 

Sunqir Sa‘di, Mosque of, 131 

Suq al-Haraj, 169, 186-9 

Suwaygat, al-Nuri, 119, 170 

Syria, 44, 47, 131, 135, 167, 169, 170, 208, 
209, 218, 220, 225 


Tadmuti, vii, 71, 89, 96, 97, 119, 132 

Taghri Birmish al-Zahiri, 152, 154 

al-Tahhal see Jami’ al-Tahhan 

al-Tahham see Jami’ al-Tahhan 

al-Tahhan, 15 

Tankiz, 59, 159 

Tankiz, Mosque of, 49, 59, 157, 158 

Tankiziyyah, Madrasah (Jerusalem), 158 

Tartis: Church of the Crusaders’, 31 

al-Tawashi, Mosque of (Aleppo), 217 

al-Tawbah, Masjid (Damascus), 97 

al-Tawrizi, Mosque of (Damascus), 39, 67, 
208, 219, 223 

Taybars, Amir, Madrasah of, 49 

Taylan, 51; see also Taynal 

Taynal, Amir, 51, 54, 55, 58-9, 68; see also 
Jami’ Taynal 

Taynaliyyah, Madrasah (Damascus), 59 

Toledo: Church of Santiago del Arrabal, 
43 

Toulouse, Counts of, 7; see also Saint- 
Gilles, Raymond de 

Tughay, Khangah of, 131 

al-Tunbugha, Mosque of, 210 

al-Tuwashi, Amir Sayf al-Din, 155 


Umayyad Mosque (Damascus), 27 
al-‘Umari, 12, 13, 14 


Umm Sh‘ban, Madrasah of, 45, 210 

Unesco, vii, 89, 96 

Usindamtr, Hamman of, 169 

Usindamtr Kurji, Amir, 21, 55, 169, 170, 
171 

al-‘Utayfi, 39, 47, 51 

al-Uwaysi Muhi al-Din, 15, 82-3; see also 
Jami’ al-Uways 

al-Uwaysiyyah see Jami‘ al-Uwaysi 

Uzdamur, Khan of, 185 


Valdenios: Church of San Salvator, 44 
Valley of the Churches, 12 
Vogué, 23 


al-Wazir, Khan, 185, 210 
William Jourdain, Count of Cerdogne, 6, 7 
al-Ya‘quibi, 3 


Yarin: The Christian Church, 26 

Yashbak, Mausoleum of, 47 

Yashbak, Palace of, 45 

Yi-Malak al-Gakandar, Madrasah of, 123, 
131 

Yulgay al-Yisufi, Mausoleum of, 47, 158 


al-Zahir Baybars al-Bunduq£ari, 207 

Zahiriyyah, Madrasah, 49, 219 

al-Zahiri, 14 

al-Za‘im, Mahmtd Lutfi, 89 

al-Zayn, vii 

Zayn al-Din al-Yisufi, Mausoleum of, 
43, 219 

Zeus, 2, 10, 59, 63 


*The monuments of Tripoli are listed by type of building as they appear in the table of 
contents, All other monuments are listed alphabetically by name 


